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WHITMAN, SHAKESPEARE, AND DEMOCRACY 


DID WHITMAN change his mind about Shakespeare’s relation to Ameri- 
can democracy? In the judgment of most literary historians who 
have interested themselves in the Whitman-Shakespeare relationship, 
Whitman first rejected Shakespeare and the culture he represented, 
but afterwards accepted them with some reservations. There are ap- 
parent grounds for this judgment in Whitman’s contradictory state- 
ments in old age; nevertheless I believe it will be found invalid in the 
light of all the evidence. 

The question began to be discussed in the magazines in Whitman’s 
lifetime. After reading November Boughs Jonathan Trumbull remarked 
in Poet-Lore that Whitman appeared to reverence Shakespeare yet 
reject him for America.! He evidently based this remark on “A 
Thought on Shakspere,”’ for the article immediately preceding that 
article in November Boughs, ‘What Lurks Behind Shakspere’s His- 
torical Plays,”’ suggests that Shakespeare was secretly a sympathizer 
with democratic ideas. In correcting Trumbull, Whitman does not 
cite the argument of “What Lurks” but another paragraph of “‘A 
Thought on Shakspere,” and he makes it clear that Shakespeare is 
acceptable to America, but only in the perspective of history. For 
poetry, he explained, is subject to the rule of evolution no less than 
nature; hence democratic America, while it may admire the literature 
of the past, must not remain content with imitating it but go on to 
produce its own literature suitable to its needs.? Trumbull acknowl- 
edged the correction and added: “One difficulty is, I think, we fail 
to see how much Shakespeare has done for Whitman in showing, by 
contrast with our needs, a poetry for America which shall be as 
much greater than the poetry of Shakespeare as the America of to-day 
is greater than the England of three centuries ago.”* What Trumbull 
means to say in this somewhat incoherent sentence, I believe, is that 
Shakespeare, in fulfilling the esthetic needs of Renaissance England, 
had suggested to Whitman, by contrast, how the modern poet might 
fulfill the needs of democratic America. 

A generation later, R. C. Harrison, after an extensive examination 

1 Jonathan Trumbull, “Walt Whitman’s View of Shakespeare,” Poel-Lore, 1 
(July, 1890), 368-71. 

2 Poet-Lore, u (Sept:, 1890), 492-93; reprinted in Good-Bye My Fancy, Complete 
Writings, vu, 22-23. 

* “The Whitman-Shakespeare Question,” Poet-Lore, m1 (Dec., 1891), 628. 
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of the entire Whitman-Shakespeare relationship, came to a similar 
conclusion.‘ As Harrison put it, though Whitman “did not oppose 
Shakespeare as Shakespeare,” he charged him with catering to the 
nobility and was thereby moved to revolt. This revolt, which was both 
“‘speculative”’ and “dynamic,” formed, he believed, ‘‘one of the main- 
springs of Leaves of Grass.’’® Shortly after Harrison’s study appeared, 
Clifton Joseph Furness published an article entitled ‘Walt Whitman’s 
Estimate of Shakespeare,” based partly on unpublished sources, 
which, with all its excellent details, leaves the problem about as con- 
fused as he found it.* After quoting numerous contradictory state- 
ments from Whitman’s prose, Furness seems to conclude that his 
revolt from Shakespeare was part of an attempt to cut himself off 
from the past, that in later years he recanted, and that he increasingly 
became willing to be a “follower and developer of inherited tradi- 
tions.”’ Some of the generalizations that Furness failed to make can 
be found in an article by Robert P. Falk, “‘Shakspere’s Place in 
Walt Whitman’s America,” which was published about ten years 
ago.® Professor Falk, like Furness, appears to believe that Whitman’s 
estimate of Shakespeare underwent a change from a repudiation of 
Shakespeare’s feudalism to an acceptance of certain aspects of it as 
providing lessons for democracy. ‘‘Whitman’s conversion to Shak- 


spere,”’ he says, ‘“‘was not a simply logical one, but a long and complex 
development lying deep in his theories of literature and his concept 
of democracy.” There are, says Professor Falk, 


four basic factors which record the stages of Whitman’s reaction to Shak- 
spere—(1) his Hegelian-evolutionary reading of the universe in which the 
past contains the seeds of the future; (2) his theory of history by which the 
Elizabethan Age became the turning point between ancient feudalism and 
modern democracy; (3) his growing literary conservatism and respect for the 
cultural past; and finally (4) his romantic individualism and the concept of 
the development of “great persons”’ as the crowning justification of the New 
World democracy.*® 


Like Harrison, Falk says Whitman maintained towards Shake- 
speare a “dual criterion of judgment—an absolute and an historical 


*R. C. Harrison, “Walt Whitman and Shakespeare,”” PMLA, xttv (Dec., 1929), 
1201-38. 

§ Harrison, op. cit., p. 1220. 

® Harvard Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature, xtv (1932), 1-33. 

7 Furness, op. cit., pp. 26-27. 

8 The Shakespeare Association Bulletin, xvu (Jan., 1942), 86-96. 

* Falk, op. cit., pp. 88-89. 
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standard”; so judged, Shakespeare belongs to the past, but is the 
loftiest singer of all time.’ There is much to be said for this view, 
but it does not seem to me that enough specific documentation is pro- 
vided to support the thesis of ‘‘conversion” and long development. 
My own view is that there was less essential change in Whitman’s 
attitude towards Shakespeare than Professor Falk sees. I am also 
inclined to question his theory of ‘dual criterion.” Professor Alwin 
Thaler, writing shortly before Falk, accepts the theory that Whitman 
changed his mind about Shakespeare, citing ‘‘What Lurks Behind 
Shakspere’s Historical Play” as a ‘‘notable qualification—not to say 
outspoken retraction, almost at the end of Whitman’s career—of his 
charges against Shakespeare.’”" 

The common assumption of all these studies of Whitman and 
Shakespeare is that Whitman is inconsistent in his opinions of Shake- 
speare, but that in general he modified his views from an earlier stand 
that Shakespeare is bad for American democracy to a later stand that 
he has much that is good for it. Without reviewing all of Whitman’s 
comments on Shakespeare and democracy, which are voluminous, I 
wish to indicate the grounds for my belief that Whitman’s views on 
this subject remained substantially unchanged from his young man- 
hood to the end of his life, so far as they can be discovered. In sum- 
mary, these views were that Shakespeare did write from an aristocratic 
point of view and that therefore he is not wholly satisfactory for 
modern democracy, but that, on the other hand, he represented his 
age in great poetry and therefore has value to all ages and peoples. 
To present the question fairly, one must say more of Whitman’s 
early writing on Shakespeare than most commentators have said. 

As early as 1846-47, while Whitman was editor of the Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle, bis opinion of Shakespeare and Shakespeare’s place in the 
life of a democratic people had already been formed, and this opinion 
he expressed with considerable force in a series of articles. The first 
of them, “‘ ‘Home’ Literature,” dated July 11, 1846, begins thus: 

10 Tbid., p. 91. For a somewhat similar conclusion, see Maurice O. Johnson, “Walt 
Whitman as a Critic of Literature,’”’ University of Nebraska Studies in Language, 
Literature and Criticism, No. 16 (1938), pp. 1-73. Johnson asserts that Whitman used a 
“double-standard” of criticism in judging Shakespeare. 

4 Alwin Thaler, Shakespeare and Democracy (1941), p. 57. Professor Thaler adds 
that this essay has been little noticed and that “some of its implications are directly 
at variance with the conclusions of the critics.”” Apparently he had not seen C. J. 
Furness’ article “Walt Whitman’s Estimate of Shakespeare,” and omits it from his list 


of works by “students of Whitman and Shakespeare.” Johnson also discusses this 
article, but does not attempt to fit it into Whitman’s usual pattern of thought. 
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He who desires to see this noble Republic independent, not only in name, 
but in fact, of all unwholesome foreign sway, must ever bear in mind the in- 
fluence of European literature over us—its tolerable amount of good, and its, 
we hope, “not to be endured” much longer, immense amount of evil.” 


Although he admits there is “some clap-trap in denunciations of 
English books,” he thinks Americans are too much inclined to approve 
what is stamped with foreign approval merely because it is so stamped. 
After naming some of the great writers of Europe—Shakespeare, 
Goethe, Byron, Rousseau, Hume, Gibbon, and the Italian poets— 
he says: 

Presumptuous and vain would it be for us to decry their glorious merits. 
But it must not be forgotten, that many of the most literary men of England 
are the advocates of doctrines that in such a land as ours are the rankest and 
foulest poison.—Cowper teaches blind loyalty to the “divine right of kings” — 
Johnson was a burly aristocrat—and many more of that age were the scorners 
of the common people, and pour adulation on the shrine of ““Toryism.” Walter 
Scott, Croly, Alison, Southey, and many others well known in America, 
exercise an evil influence through their books, in more than one respect; for 
they laugh to scorn the idea of republican freedom and virtue." 


On February 10, 1847, in an article entitled ‘Independent American 
Literature,” after praising Shakespeare, Spenser, and Milton, he adds: 

But it is because we enter into the realization of the highest phases of 
their development, that we are not content to live only on the strength of the 
aliment they have furnished. How the world has “spread itself” since their 
day! And have we in this country nothing to add to the store of their manifold 
genius? And will we fail to remember, too, that the genius of the Old World 
has shaped itself to a different state of things from what exists in the new?™ 


On April 26, 1847, in “The Anti-Democratic Bearing of Scott’s 
Novels,” he says, “The novels of Walter Scott are in some respects 
unsurpassed—but cannot be altogether praised.” He delineates kings 
and historic persons so well he excites the reader’s profoundest 
sympathy, and he is equally skillful in the lower sphere, with charac- 
ters like Jeanie Deans. Yet Scott was a Tory, and always gives an im- 
pression favorable to monarchs and nobles and unfavorable to patriots 
and peasants. Says Whitman: 

In the long line of those warriors for liberty, and those large hearted lovers of 


men before classes of men, which English history has recorded upon its annals, 
and which form for the fast anchored isle a far greater glory than her first 


® Reprinted in The Gathering of the Forces (1920), ed. by Cleveland Rodgers and 
John Black, m, 242. 
4 Ibid., p. 243. “4 Tbid., 1, 240. 
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Richard, or her tyrannical Stuarts, Scott has not thought one fit to be il- 
lustrated by his pen. In him, as in Shakspere, (though in a totally different 
method) “there’s such divinity does hedge a king,”’ as makes them something 
more than mortal—and though this way of description may be good for 
poets or loyalists, it is poisonous for freemen.” 


There are two paragraphs in Whitman’s manuscript notes on 
Shakespeare, apparently written in the late forties or early fifties, 
which are in the same mood as the articles in the Eagle. They are 
worth quoting in full. The first one is as follows: 


The character of the bastard Falconbridge—his gloating pleasure over the 
fact that he is the bastard of a King rather than the legitimate son of a Knight 
—what was this but either from a sentiment now repudiated or to please the 
aristocracy? Yet what was it also but a true depicting of those days? A true 
depicting also of thousands of men’s minds these days?"* 


The second paragraph reads as follows: 


Shakespeare put such things into his plays as would please the family 
pride of Kings and Queens, and of his patrons among the nobility. He did this 
for Queen Elizabeth and for James I. His renderings of man, phases of charac- 
ter, the rabble, Jack Cade, the French Joan, the greasy and stupid canaille 
that Coriolanus cannot stomach, all these fed the aristocratic vanity of the 
young noblemen and gentlemen and feed them in England yet. Common 
blood is but wash—the hero is always of high lineage. Doubtless in so render- 
ing humanity Shakespeare strictly rendered what was to him the truth—and 
what was the truth. The class of mechanics, tailors, salesmen, attendants, 
etc., in Europe then, perhaps even now, are they or are they not properly re- 
flected by such reflections as Shakespeare gives of them?!” 


The probability is great that the paragraph on Falconbridge was set 
down soon after Whitman witnessed the spectacular play of King 
John, with Charles Kean as the King, his wife Ellen Tree as Queen 
Constance, and George Vandenhoff as Falconbridge. Whitman saw 


5 Tbid., 1, 264-65. See also Holloway, Uncollected Poetry and Prose of Walt Whit- 
man (1921), 1, 163-64. The editors of The Gathering of the Forces noted the similarity of 
the opinions in these articles to Whitman’s later published statements and made refer- 
ence to some of them. 

6 Writings, rx, 74-75. In the manuscript (now in the Trent Collection at Duke 
University) between “what was this but” and “to please” in the first sentence, these 
words were inserted in pencil: “either from a sentiment now repudiated or’’; the last 
part of the sentence originally read: ““—what was this but to please the aristocracy?” 

11 Writings, 1x, 75. In the next to the last sentence of this quotation, in the manu- 
script, after “Shakespeare strictly rendered,” Whitman had inserted in pencil, “—and 
what was the truth.” The original sentence, in ink, reads: “Doubtless in so rendering 
humanity Shakespeare strictly rendered the truth.” (This manuscript is in the Trent 
Collection of Duke University.) 
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the play on November 17, 1846, and described his impressions in the 
November 19 issue of the Eagle.'* He wrote in part: 

And there sat the monarch so “infirm of purpose,” on his throne surrounded 
by bold barons, and all things of the Feudal age! Whatever may be said of 
Mr. Kean’s acting, the public owe him something for the perfection of cos- 
tume, scenery, properties, &c. in the plays produced under his control. It is 
not to be denied that a New York audience never before had anything in the 
neighborhood of the truthfulness and appropriateness which mark the pres- 
entation of King John. 


He praised the actors judiciously, including this comment on Vanden- 
hoff: “Mr. Vanderhoff’s [sic] Faulconbridge was acting of the liveliest, 
heartiest, most refreshing sort, and gave a light grace to the massive- 
ness of the rest.” The play ran three weeks, and one would rather 
expect Whitman to have seen it more than once, for it was vividly 
remembered by him more than forty years later, though he forgot 
the date—he said it “Must have been in 1844 (or ’5)’’—and the 
name of the player whose part was at the time most interesting to 
him: he thought “Tom Hamblin was Faulconbridge, and probably 
the best ever on the stage.’”® Apparently Whitman was more im- 
pressed by the spectacular representation of feudal life than the 
actors themselves as individuals. 


The paragraph on Shakespeare’s renderings of Jack Cade and 
the common rabble also may have been suggested by the theater. 
The popular play of Jack Cade, written in 1835 by R. T. Conrad of 
Philadelphia, was originally intended for A. A. Addams, but was 
revised later for Edwin Forrest, who played the title role frequently 


18 Reprinted in The Uncollected Poetry and Prose of Wali Whitman, 1, 143-44, as 
part of an article entitled “Matters Which Were Seen and Done in an Afternoon 
Ramble.” 

19 From Good-Bye My Fancy, Writings, vu, 51. J. N. Ireland says the play was 
produced with a splendor hitherto unexampled on the New York stage, and at a re- 
puted cost of $12,000. He also said: “‘Vandenhoff’s Falconbridge we have never seen 
excelled, either in mental or physical.requisites ...” (Records of the New York Stage, 
11, 467. Odell’s Annals of the New York Stage record a performance of King John at the 
Bowery in which Hamblin played the part of Falconbridge with Booth as the King. 
This was April 30, 1834, while the Kembles were at the Park; and since Whitman had 
keen memories of the theater at this period, it is altogether likely that he confused 
Hamblin’s Falconbridge of 1834 with Vandenhoff’s in 1846. Only one performance of 
King John was given at this time (Odell, m, 684). Hamblin also appeared as Falcon- 
bridge at the Park (with McKinney as the King) for one night only November 14, 1834; 
and again March 4, 1841 (with Vandenhoff as the King) at the National; again at the 
Bowery May 17 and 24, 1841 (with Barry as King); again at the Bowery June 16, 
1842 (with Gilbert as King). This play was produced at the Bowery in May, 1849, with 
the same scenery used in 1846 by Charles Kean, but Hamblin chose the part of the 
King. He never played Falconbridge again; he died in 1853. See Odell, op. cit., passim. 
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after May 24, 1841, when it began at the Park and ran for a week— 
the first play ever to be kept so long at the Park.” There is no men- 
tion of this play in Whitman’s writings, so far as I have discovered, 
but it is more than probable that he saw it, perhaps many times. For 
one thing, Forrest was one of his favorite actors," and for another 
the story and theme were such as he would be interested in—in fact, 
proved himself interested in by his many comments on them in other 
connotations. Perhaps he did not have an opportunity to mention 
the play in the Eagle because it was presented only twice while he 
was editor of that paper.” It was presented most frequently during 
the first two years of Forrest’s appearance in it, 1841-43, and occa- 
sionally between 1850 and 1855. 

But the play was not the only possible source of Whitman’s interest 
in the story of Cade. He had always been a great admirer of William 
Leggett, linking him with Jefferson as “the great Jefferson and the 
glorious Leggett,’ and must have known most of his published work. 
While Leggett was with the Post he was stigmatized by his political 
enemies as “the Jack Cade of the Evening Post,” and he replied with 
an article in which he praised Cade as a champion of the common 
people, 

Have editors who use the name of Cade as a word of scorn looked into 


20 Gecrge C. D. Odell, Annals of the New York Stage, 1v, 460-61. The author first 
named the play “The Noble Yeoman,” then, before it was produced, “Jack Cade.” 
For a while after it was revised for Forrest it was called “Aylemere,” or “Aylesmere.” 
See F. C. Wemyss, Twenty-Six Years of the Life of an Actor and Manager (1847), u, 
245 f.; see also A. H. Quinn, A History of the American Drama from the Beginning to the 
Civil War (1923), p. 251. Quinn says Jack Cade became one of Forrest’s favorite parts. 
Whitman reviewed Wemyss’s book for the Eagle, according to Holloway, The Uncol- 
lected Poetry and Prose of Walt Whitman, 1, 129. 

2! He saw Forrest at the Park on the night of December 25, 1846, in Robert M. 
Bird’s The Gladiator, and wrote a review for the Eagle the next day (Gathering of the 
Forces, 1, 330-34), in which he also had something to say about the American theater 
and acting in general. The theater was packed “from footlights to lobby doors.” The 
play, “running over with sentiments of liberty,”’ was ‘“‘calculated to make the hearts of 
the masses swell responsively to all those nobler manlier aspirations in behalf of mortal 
freedom!”’ Forrest, Whitman says, deserves the praise he gets—has high talent—but he 
thinks it unfortunate that his “loud mouthed ranting style” should set the pattern for 
an American style of acting. 

2 About May 1 and Sept. 11, 1847 (Odell, v, 264, 323). 

% From the Eagle, Nov. 3, 1847. Gathering of the Forces, 1, 218. He told Traubel in 
1888 that “Leggett of the Post” was one of the best of the “cute” thinkers (Traubel, 
11, 191.) William Leggett was assistant editor of the New York Evening Post for several 
years, under William Cullen Bryant, and was an ardent supporter of President Jackson 
in his fight against the United States Bank. He left the Post and established the Plain- 
dealer about the beginning of December, 1836. He died in 1839. He was a close friend of 
Edwin Forrest. Bryant and Whitman were very friendly during the forties. 
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the history of that heroic man? Have they sifted out, from the mass of 
prejudice, bigotry and servility, which load the pages of the old chroniclers, 
the facts in relation to his extraordinary career? Have they acquainted them- 
selves with the oppressions of the times; the lawless violence of the nobles; 
the folly and rapacity of the monarch; the extortion and cruelty of his min- 
isters; and the general contempt which was manifested for the plainest and 
dearest rights of humanity?™ 


If Cade, he asks, ‘“‘was the wretched fanatic which it has pleased the 
greatest dramatic genius of the world (borrowing his idea of that 
noble rebel from old Hollingshed) [sic] to represent him,” how did 
it happen that even the prejudiced historians of that time acknowl- 
edged the justice of his grievances and the reasonableness of his 
demands?” Actually, he continues, Cade deserves to be ranked above 
those glorious martyrs who have sacrificed their lives in defense of 
the rights of man. The derision and contumely which have been 
heaped on Cade, would have been heaped on those who achieved the 
liberty of this country, had they been equally unsuccessful in their 
struggle. Leggett cites Sir James Mackintosh as the only historian 
who has done justice to Jack Cade.” In the introduction to the 
revised play of Jack Cade, Conrad has a detailed account (quoting 
both Leggett and Mackintosh at length) of the rebellion of 1450, in 
which Cade figured, and also of the 1381 revolt led by Wat Tyler. 


He has incorporated some events from the latter in his play.* 

A clipping of an article, “Imagination and Fact,” which Whitman 
cut from Graham’s Magazine for January, 1852 (xt, 39-44), marked 
carefully, and kept to the end of his life, is mainly commentary on 
the fabrications of historians and the imaginative coloring they 


* A Collection of the Political Writings of William Leggett (2 vols., 1840), 1, 129. 

% Ibid., p. 131. % Ibid., p. 132. 

7 In a list of authors among Whitman’s manuscripts, which Bucke says was made 
in 1855, occurs this entry, the first under the heading “Modern Literature”: “Sir James 
Macintosh [sic], 1765-1832” (Writings, rx, 225). See also William L. Finkel’s article 
“Walt Whitman’s Manuscript Notes on Oratory” in the March, 1950 number of 
Americcn Literature (xxm, 51), where it is shown that some of these notes on oratory 
were copied from an essay on Charles James Fox by Sir James Mackintosh. For other 
evidence of Whitman’s distrust of history see references in manuscript notes to Raleigh 
and Walpole (Writings, rx, 215), and a quotation from Matthew Arnold in a common- 
place book he kept in the late seventies—“Matthew Arnold speaks of ‘the huge 
Mississippi of falsehood called History’ ” (Writings, v, 13). 

% The introduction is reprinted with the play in Vol. m of Representative Plays by 
American Dramatists from 1765 to the Present Day, ed. by Montrose J. Moses, 1925. 
There was also a play of Wat Tyler, written by John Thomas Haines, a British play- 
wright, that was produced at the Bowery in April, 1840, and ran a week or two. It was 
also presented once or twice in 1845 and again in 1857, but it was much less popular 
than Jack Cade. 
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generally give to matters of fact.2* Whitman brackets in ink the fol- 
lowing sentence from the article: “Sir Robert Walpole used to say to 
his friends, ‘Don’t read history; that must be false.’ ’*® Whitman 
also brackets in ink the following passage from the same page of the 
magazine, which has a particular relevance to the question of Shake- 
speare’s use of history: 


Richard the Third is also one of the historical reprobates; though it is not un- 
likely that the young princes were not murdered in the Tower, and that 
Perkin Warbeck was really the prince after all; as truly as the surreptitious, 
warming-pan prince is known to have been the true son of James the Second, 
in spite of the Protestant historians. Then there are Jack Cade and Wat 
Tyler; these have been receiving cruel wrong at the hands of the annalists. 
They dared, in an age when the rights of the people were imperfectly under- 
stood, and the influence of the feudal system still strong in the nation, to take 
up arms and go to war with the king and the nobles for liberty! 


Also the following passage, from the next page, is bracketed, and the 
sentence beginning “‘But Shakspeare was a man”’ is also completely 
underlined in ink: 


Poor Tyler and Cade were animated by the same kind of blood which boiled 
in the face of a tyrant at Naseby, Marston Moor, Dunbar, and elsewhere— 
which warmed the hearts of the exiles on the cold rock of Plymouth, and 
flowed so freely at Lexington and Bunker Hill. We should honor these English 
rebels—in spite of history and in spite of Shakspeare. It is remarkable to see 
this myriad-minded man, so full of the finer humanities of our nature, yet 
incapable of sympathizing with the cause and feelings of the mass of the lower 
classes. But Shakspeare was a man of his era—to which, with an astonishing 
and happy wizardry, he obliged chronology and human nature to conform; 
he dreamed as little of the later evangels of democracy as he did of the 
Daguerreotype and the electric telegraph. In this way Cade, Richard, and a 
thousand others are in the hands of the historians, tricked out as much in 
the colors of imagination as in those of fact. 


There is little doubt that at the time Whitman marked this magazine 
.article he agreed with most of the sentiments expressed. Moreover, 
it appears to support his designation of Shakespeare as the poet of 
feudalism. 

The reference in Whitman’s notes to Coriolanus and his scorn of 
the “stupid canaille” is somewhat in the tone of William Hazlitt’s 
strong denunciation of this tyrant in his Characters of Shakspeare’s 

2 This essay originally appeared in a slightly different form, signed “W. D.,” in 
the American Whig Review for November, 1851 (x1v, 392-99). The Graham’s article is 
signed “By a New Contributor.” This clipping is referred to and Whitman’s annota- 
tions thereon quoted by Bucke in Notes and Fragments (Writings, 1x, 53). 


%® Graham’s Magazine, xt, 41. Whitman underlines “must” in ink. This and many 
other clippings are in the Trent Collection of Duke University. 
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Plays, which was republished in America in 1854 in the volume 
with his Lectures on the Dramatic Literature of the Age of Elizabeth: 


The whole dramatic moral of Coriolanus is, that those who have little shall 
have less, and that those who have much shall take all that others have left. 
The people are poor, therefore they ought to be starved. They are slaves, 
therefore they ought to be beaten. They work hard, therefore they ought to 
be treated like beasts of burden. They are ignorant, therefore they ought not 
to be allowed to feel that they want food, or clothing, or rest; that they are 
enslaved, oppressed and miserable. This is the logic of the imagination and 
the passions; which seek to aggrandize what excites admiration, and to heap 
contempt on misery; to raise power to tyranny, and to make tyranny ab- 
solute; to thrust down that which is low still lower, and to make wretches 
desperate: to exalt magistrates into kings, kings into gods; to degrade subjects 
to the rank of slaves, and slaves to the condition of brutes. ... We may de- 
pend upon it that what men delight to read in books, they will put in practice 
in reality. 


Hazlitt’s theory that the poet, governed by the logic of the imagina- 
tion and the passions, must treat human history in the fashion used 
by Shakespeare in Coriolanus was not allowed by Whitman of poets 
in general, but he apparently accepted it as applicable to Shake- 
speare and others of the European past. In an article on Voltaire in 
1856 he remarks that in Voltaire’s generation “literature looked up 
at last from its knees where it had so long been kneeling and mum- 
bling’”’; before that time “it had been accustomed to see writers exist 
merely by permission of the court, or protected by nobles.”’ This had 
been true of all French writers from Corneille and Moliére to the 
time of Voltaire. ‘‘Was it not in England the same? Had it not been 
with Shakespeare and his contemporaries the same?’’*? Whitman had 
previously pointed out in the Eagle, in “The Anti-Democratic Bearing 
of Scott’s Novels,’”’ quoted above, that though the adulation of kings 
and nobles and the debasement of the common man “‘may be good 
for poets or loyalists, it is poisonous for freemen.” In something of the 
same spirit Whitman reviewed Hazlitt’s Napoleon in the Eagle on 
March 15, 1847, and called it ‘a noble, grand work! a democratic 
work! .. . a wholesome book for the young fresh life of our Republic 
... a book for each growing man, who would not feed on the formal 
bigotry of the past... .’’** It is not to be supposed, however, that 
Whitman intended to derogate Shakespeare’s greatness in identifying 


*| William Hazlett, Characters of Shakspeare’s Plays (1854), p. 51. 

® Originally published in Life Illustrated, May 10, 1856; reprinted in New York 
Dissected, ed. by Emory Holloway and Ralph Adimari (1936), pp. 70-71. 

*% Reprinted in The Gathering of the Forces, u, 284-87. 
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him with the literary caterers to aristocracy. He was the poet of the 
passions and of character. In so designating him, Whitman agreed 
with Hazlitt and Coleridge and Carlyle—with the Romantic critics 
in general. He clipped part of an article reviewing Sir Henry Taylor’s 
“Eve of the Conquest” in 1849, in which the author speaks of Taylor’s 
masterly characterizations, and though Shakespeare is not mentioned 
in this connection, Whitman wrote in the margin: “Surely Shake- 
speare is unapproachable in character.’’ At the top of a page contain- 
ing three excerpts from Taylor, Whitman wrote: “‘Surely these poems 
are Shakespearean attempts—and not well done—none of the heart 
of Shakespeare.’™ In the same review (p. 191), in a paragraph that 
Whitman brackets, the author writes, in language suggesting Hazlitt’s 
“logic of the imagination”’: “‘. . . but it is not the less certain, as has 
been observed before now, that the imagination works by a logical 
method of its own”; and he then names Shakespeare as an example, 
comparable to Bacon in the field of science. In another article that 
Whitman clipped, ‘‘Thoughts on Reading,” from the American Whig 
Review, which he endorsed “‘Good article—something on Shakespeare 
very good,” he marked particularly a passage quoted from Carlyle 
saying: 

... Shakspeare begins at the heart of a subject and works outwards towards 
the surface; while Scott begins at the surface, and works inwards, but never 
gets at the heart of it at all. Many others, indeed, have made nearly as good 
surfaces as Shakspeare; and those who are fond of fine clothes, and never 
look any deeper than dress, though unable to see any such wonderful differ- 
ence between him and others, will doubtless find something in him to admire. 
Hence it is, that many people, with a profusion of Shakspeare’s words, and 
figures, and phrases on their tongues, fancy they know all about him; while, 
in fact, they have not the first idea, either of his individual conceptions or of 


his dramatic combinations of character; and yet, it is on these very points 
that he is most distinguished from and above all other men that have ever 


written. 


In the margin beside the quotation from Carlyle Whitman has written 
the comment: “an immense saying.” 

From these passages drawn from Whitman’s own writing and also 
read and marked with interest from writings of others, it is evident 
that between 1845 and 1856 Whitman was aware of Shakespeare’s 


* This clipping (now in the Trent Collection of Duke University) consists of all but 
the first page (pp. 183-96) of a review article entitled “Taylor’s Eve of the Conquest” 
in the Edinburgh Review (American edition), for April, 1849. 

% American Whig Review, 1 (May, 1845), 483-96. The quotation is on p. 489 of the 
magazine. At the end of the article Whitman has written: “is this Whelpley’s.” In fact, 
the article was written by Henry N. Hudson. 
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unrivalled greatness as a poet and was critical of his work as it relates 
to American principles and practice of democracy. In fact, Whitman’s 
views on Shakespeare are by no means original, but rather echoed a 
fairly common prejudice of the time among the champions of national- 
ism in literature. In a review of his own first edition of Leaves of Grass 
and Tennyson’s Maud, he wrote: 

The poetry of England, by the many rich geniuses of that wonderful little 
island, has grown out of the facts of the English race, the monarchy and 
aristocracy prominent over the rest, and conforms to the spirit of them. No 
nation ever did or ever will receive with national affection any poets except 
those born of its national blood. . . . Thus what very properly fits a subject 
of the British Crown may fit very ill an American freeman. . . . In the verse 
of all those undoubtedly great writers, Shakspere just as much as the rest, 
there is the air which to America is the air of death. The mass of the people, 
the laborers and all who serve, are slag, refuse. The countenances of kings 
and great lords are beautiful; the countenances of mechanics are ridiculous 
and deformed.* 


There are a few casual references to Shakespeare among the writ- 
ings preserved from Whitman’s contributions as editor of the Brooklyn 
Daily Times in 1857-58, but they suggest no more than that Shake- 
speare was accepted as a matter of course to be a pre-eminent poet. 


Ten years later, when he wrote the original essays combined into 
Democratic Vistas, he grouped “rich Shakspere, luxuriant as the sun, 
artist and singer of feudalism in its sunset” with the wise men of 
ancient times, Egyptian, Hindu, Christ, the Greek, the Roman, Dante, 
and Michael Angelo, and with the modern Kant and Hegel, as “‘power- 
ful and resplendent ones,” but “grown not for America, but rather 
for her foes, the feudal and the old.” He then continues: 


Yet could ye, indeed, but breathe your breath of life into our New World’s 
nostrils—not to enslave us, as now, but, for our needs, to breed a spirit like 
your own—perhaps (dare we to say it?) to dominate, even destroy, what you 
yourselves have left! On your plane, and no less, but even higher and wider, 
must we mete and measure for to-day and here.*’ 


Further on in the same essay Whitman writes: 


I have eulogized Homer, the sacred bards of Jewry, Eschylus, Juvenal, 
Shakspere, &c., and acknowledged their inestimable value. But (with perhaps 
the exception, in some, not all respects, of the second mention’d,) I say there 


* This review originally appeared in the American Phrenological Journal in 1856, 
and was reprinted in the 1856 edition of Leaves of Grass in the appendix called “Leaves- 
Droppings,” and in In Re Walt Whitman (1893), pp. 27-32. 

*7 Complete Writings, v, 118-19. Emerson said in “The Over-Soul”: “The great 
poet makes us feel our own wealth, and then we think less of his compositions.” (Com- 
plete W orks" of Emerson, 11, 289.) 
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must, for future and democratic purposes, appear poets (dare I to say so?) of 
higher class even than any of those—poets not only possess’d of the religious 
fire and abandon of Isaiah, luxuriant in the epic talent of Homer, or for proud 
characters as in Shakspere, but consistent with the Hegelian formulas, and 
consistent with modern science.** 


Is not this, in spirit, much the same as his call for a new American 
drama twenty years before, as in the following passage of an article 
from the Eagle of April 19, 1847? 

For the noble specimens in all the departments of literature which England 
has given us—for the varied beauties of Shakspere, the treasures of her honest 
sturdy old comedies, with their satire upon folly and vice of all kinds,—we are 
thankful, and would spread their influence for ever. Let them hold possession 
of the stage as long as may be—but not at the expense of our independence, 
and by making us a set of provincial imitators. It is no disrespect to those 
glorious old pieces and their authors to say that God’s heavenly gift of genius 
has not been confined to them and their method of development alone. We 
have here in this land a new and swarming race, with an irrepressible vigor for 
working forward to superiority in every thing.*® 


In the Eagle article as in Democratic Vistas Whitman is saying, as 
Emerson had said long before in ““The American Scholar,” that each 
nation and each generation must write its own books. 

Furness reports Whitman as having said to the Gilchrists, in dis- 
cussing a new book he had been reading, Shakespeare, from an Ameri- 
can Point of View: 

Poor Shakespeare is terribly hauled over the coals for his treatment of 
Jack Cade and Joan d’arc and his un-democracy, etc. I can see he (the author) 
has been reading me, and I am rather ashamed, too! I don’t think the book 


amounts to much. Shakespeare is Shakespeare. He lived in the time of 
Feudalism. You might as well quarrel with Scott for being a Tory.“ 


The author of this book was George Wilkes, and it was published in 
1877. Although Whitman says he thinks the book does not amount 
to much, it is obvious that he agrees with the author’s charges against 
Shakespeare. These charges are quite similar to those which have 
already been quoted, from Whitman, Hazlitt, Leggett, and others. 
“Coriolanus,” Wilkes says, “though he is a cruel, conceited, over- 


bearing brute . . . is so handled by our poet as to irresistibly win the 
sympathies of every audience.’ This persuasive power of the poet 
%8 Tbid., p. 141. % Reprinted in The Gathering of the Forces, 1, 336-37. 


“ From the original manuscript belonging to Mrs. Frank J. Sprague. Quoted by 
Furness, op. cit., p. 9. 

“| George Wilkes, Shakespeare, from an American Point of View; including an In- 
quiry as to His Religious Faith, and His Knowledge of Law: with the Baconian Theory 
Considered (London, 1877), p. 294. 
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is no doubt dependent on what Hazlitt called ‘“‘the logic of the imagi- 
nation and the passions.’”’ Of Shakespeare’s treatment of the common 
man Wilkes writes: 

But, whether the author of these plays was Sir Francis Bacon or William 
Shakespeare, we always find him treating the working man, whether in Eng- 
land, France, Italy, Bohemia, or Fairy Land, with unvarying detestation. If 
Lord Bacon was the author of the Shakespearean plays, the best we can say 
of him in this connexion is, that he was a hard, arrogant proud-hearted, un- 
generous, and brutal noble; if William Shakespeare, the wool-dealer’s son, 
then he was a base, cringing parasite, devoid of all the estimable sympathies 
of parentage and class, and the veriest pander of all poets, to the really inferior 
conditions of wealth and worldly station.” 


He charges that Shakespeare followed Hall and Holinshed faith- 
fully when to do so enabled him to eulogize the nobles, but he per- 
verted them in order to vilify the people.* In defending Tyler and 
Jack Cade as heroes and champions of freedom, he quotes from the 
historian Mackintosh and from Robert Conrad’s introduction to his 
play Jack Cade.“ Wilkes is shocked at the portrayal of Joan of Arc 
in Henry VI, Part I, where Shakespeare makes her deny her father 
because of his low birth and then, since she cannot name the father of 
her child, allows the English noblemen to accuse her of being ‘‘com- 
mon.’”’ He thinks Shakespeare was deliberately “falsifying history 
in order to check the march of liberal ideas.’ It was this and similar 
imputations of dishonorable purposes and practices that made Whit- 
man ashamed, for he recognized in these extreme conclusions a logical 
deduction from premises which he had allowed. And so he insists, as 
he had always insisted, that Shakespeare was a true and honest repre- 
sentative of his own age, flattering the nobility from need perhaps, 
but also because he had no clear conception of democracy as it later 
developed. 

Whitman recognized that a new and national literature is not 
created out of nothing, but grows out of the past, and must be imita- 
tive before it can be original. In the early eighties he wrote: 

Years ago I thought Americans ought to strike out separate, and have 
expressions of their own in highest literature. I think so still, and more de- 
cidedly than ever. But those convictions are now strongly temper’d by some 


additional points (perhaps the results of advancing age, or the reflection of 
invalidism). I see that this world of the West, as part of all, fuses inseparably 


® Tbid., pp. 311-12. 
‘8 Tbid., p. 460. In this connection he quotes from Hazlitt the passage cited earlier 
in this article. 


“ Tbid., pp. 228-54. “ Ibid., p. 223. % Ibid., p. 458. 
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with the East, and with all, as time does—the ever new yet old, old human 
race—‘‘the same subject continued,” as the novels of our grandfathers had 
it for chapter-heads. If we are not to hospitably receive and complete the 
inaugurations of the old civilizations, and change their small scale to the 
largest, broadest scale, what on earth are we for?*’ 


This passage offers some basis for the theory that Whitman had 
changed his mind about the relationship of the American poet of 
democracy to Europe and the past generally, but as he himself sug- 
gests in the second sentence, there was no material change. Nor was 
it old age or illness that tempered his convictions, since they were 
already so tempered when he wrote Democratic Vistas. Perhaps the 
reading of Hegel and the Darwinian evolutionists had something to 
do with the change, in so far as there had been change. Examination 
of the preface to the 1855 edition of Leaves of Grass proves, indeed, 
that he had much the same view then that he states here in 1881. The 
very first paragraph is as follows: 

America does not repel the past or what it has produced under its forms 
or amid other politics or the idea of castes or the old religions . . . accepts the 
lesson with calmness... is not so impatient as has been supposed that the 
slough still sticks to opinions and manners and literature while the life which 
served its requirements has passed into the new life of the new forms. . . per- 
ceives that the corpse is slowly borne from the eating and sleeping rooms of 
the house . . . perceives that it waits a little while in the door. . . that it was 
fittest for its days . . . that its action has descended to the stalwart and well- 
shaped heir who approaches. . . and that he shall be fittest for his days.** 


Through the poetic phrasing of this passage can readily be seen the 
same notion of America and its poets as inheritors of the past which 
reappears over and over again throughout Whitman’s prose and poet- 
ry. Further on in the 1855 preface occur such sentences as the 
following: ““The American poets are to enclose old and new for Amer- 
ica is the race of races. .. . Past and present and future are not dis- 
joined but joined. ... No result exists now without being from its 
long antecedent result, and that from its antecedent, and so backward 
without the farthest mentionable spot coming a bit nearer to the 
beginning than any other spot.” 

It is unnecessary for me to burden this essay with additional 


‘7 “Poetry To-Day in America,” Complete Writings, v, 212. This was originally 
published under the title of “Poetry of the Future” in the North American Review for 
February, 1881. It was first published with its present title in Specimen Days and Col- 
lect in 1882. 

48 Quoted from the original text, which was somewhat modified when reprinted 
in Whitman’s Complete Prose. The dots are Whitman’s and do not indicate ellipses. 
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quotations to demonstrate that essentially there was no change in 
Whitman’s conception of his own and America’s relation to the past, 
including Shakespeare and all other poets and other “‘sayers” to whom 
the present is indebted. In the last extensive statement he made on 
the subject, “American National Literature,” published in the North 
American Review for March, 1891, he said: “In the main I adhere to 
my positions in Democratic Vistas, and especially to my summing-up 
of American literature as far as to-day is concern’d. . . . ”®° Through- 
out that essay he insists on the dual theme that democracy is evolu- 
tionary in its development, and so has been and must be the literature 
which properly reflects it. Poets of Europe and Asia celebrated man 
as he has been, whereas poets of America ought to celebrate him as 
he is and is to become. He concludes that “‘the whole matter has gone 
on, and exists to-day, probably as it should have been, and should be; 
as, for the present, it must be.’®' It seems to me that Whitman’s 
understanding of Shakespeare was broadened and clarified between 
1846 and 1891, but not essentially changed. The usefulness of a poet 
may become less with the changes time brings in human society, but 
his stature is not thereby diminished. This he acknowledged in 1855, 
and in my opinion, he never seriously upheld any other view. Democ- 
racy, Whitman believed, has evolved out of the feudal past, and 
hence in so far as the world of the past has relevance to the world 
of the present, the poet of the feudal world, Shakespeare,® has rel- 
evance to our American democratic society. This is as much as to 
say that he is indispensable to the understanding of it, however alien 
to its spirit he may be. 
FLoyp STOVALL 


University of North Carolina 


“® Whitman’s conjecture in “What Lurks behind Shakspere’s Historical Plays” 
that the poet meant to adumbrate for the initiated readers ideas tending toward greater 
democracy was probably a gesture of friendship for W. D. O’Connor, from whom it 
was derived. I cannot believe that Whitman held such an opinion seriously or for long, 
because it is contrary to views frequently reiterated both before and after this little 
article was composed. 

5° Writings, vu, 9-10. 5 Jbid., p. 13. 

® The identification of Shakespeare with feudal England, for which Whitman has 
often been criticized as ignorant of history, is supported by some modern literary 
historians. Tucker Brooke writes in Shakespeare of Stratford (p. 144): “The author of 
the Shakespearean plays, we can say with perfect confidence, was not the advanced 
political thinker that Bacon was, or Ralegh [sic], or Spenser, or even Marlowe. He was 
distinctly a traditionalist in politics and social theory. His attitude toward the state and 
sovereign was not Tudor, but Plantagenet; not renaissance, but feudal. It represents the 
feeling of Stratford much better than that of London.” 














E. T. A. HOFFMANNS WIRKLICHKEITSMARCHEN 


E. T. A. HOFFMANN gehért noch zur Mozartgeneration. Sein Leben 
volizieht sich von friih an in zwanglosen Verschiebungen von Stadt 
zu Stadt, von Plan zu Plan. Es bewegt sich wie das der Theaterprin- 
zipale des ausgehenden 18. Jahrhunderts zwischen Erfolg und Schul- 
den, zwischen biirgerlichem Rang und Skandal. Alles wird drama- 
tisiert. Der Vorstadtschauspieler Sandersky, der beriihmte Penzinger 
Hamlet, ritt im Kostiim durch die StraBen, einen Trommler vor sich 
her. Joachim Perinet, den man eine Weile fiir den Verfasser der Zau- 
berfléte hielt, soll seine Bettelbriefe in platten Versen geschrieben 
haben, und dem findigen Rofbach erwuchs aus elf geschliffenen 
Theaterdolchen eine Anklage wegen Geheimbiindelei und Jakobiner- 
tum. War Geld in der Tasche, so kamen die himmelblauen Westen 
an die Reihe und das Zuckerwerk fiir ein devotes Gassenjungenpub- 
likum, bis der letzte Groschen dahin war. Den kleinbiirgerlichen 
Epilog fiir diese Generation schrieb Ferdinand Sauter: ‘Verkauft’s 
mei Gwand, i fahr in Himmel.” Die Scherzer, Kettner, RofS bach, 
Schikaneder, diese geborenen Verschwender und Phantasten, die am 
Ende ihres Lebens in irgend einem Schachtgrab der Friedhéfe ver- 
sunken sind—haben uns aber ein unverwiistliches Theatergut hinter- 
lassen, das sie fiir immer der Vergessenheit entzieht. 

Zwei Krifte beherrschen die Biihnen: die unerschépfliche Einbil- 
dungskraft der Barocktradition und der natiirliche Witz der komischen 
Figur. Der Urstoff des deutschen Menschen, den die Weltliteratur in 
Faust-Mephisto als Gottnatur und Erdnatur begreift, wird in Pa- 
mino-Papageno umgegossen, in das Pathos und die Komik eines ver- 
wegenen Vorstadtpaars, und die Gegensitzlichkeit der Welt kos- 
tiimiert sich in die Feindschaft von Sarastro und Kénigin der Nacht. 
Die Vorgeschichte dieser Figurenentwicklung ist so iiberreich an 
Namen und Beziigen, die ineinanderspielen und von einander leihen, 
da sie nur noch symptomatisch wertvoll ist. Ein Blick in die Quel- 
lenforschungen von Enzinger, Bliimml und Gugitz' iiberzeugt, daf 
die Wiener Vorstadt iiber einen unermeflichen Schatz von Hans- 
wursttélpeleien, Abenteuern, edlen und unedlen Zaubereien verfiigt 
hat. Die Verwaltung dieses Reichtums lag in den Handen der Prinzi- 
pale, die in Penzing, auf der Wieden und in der Leopoldstadt ihre 
Biihnen aufgeschlagen hatten. Was hier anzog, war altestes Erbe, war 


1M. Enzinger, Die Entwicklung des Wiener Theaters vom 16. bis 19. Jahrhundert, 
Berlin, 1919. K. E. Bliimml und G. Gugitz, Alwiener Thespiskarren, Wien, 1925. 
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die spannende und heitere Version des grofen Welttheaters, das in 
seinen gebildeten Formen nur auf die oberen Schichten der Nation 
abgestimmt war. Aber dieses kleine Welttheater der Vorstadt gab 
in seinem gemichlichen Zuschnitt dem einfachen Mann Zutritt zu 
den immer wiederkehrenden Fragen unsrer Existenz. Hier wuchs Bil- 
dungssprache und Dialekt ineinander, Idee und Ausstattung, das 
Kiinstlerische und das Schauspielerische, das mehr und mehr der 
Abgott einer modernen Welt wurde, aus der sich die zeitlosen Gétter 
zuriickgezogen hatten. Das Auffallendste im Umbruch unserer Gesell- 
schaftsformen war aber, daf} Tragédie und Komédie ohne Rangstreit 
in Einfaillen und Aufmachung mit einander wettweifern. Schon 
Bliimm! hat darauf hingewiesen, dafi die alten Bernardoniaden nicht 
ausgestorben sind und in den modischen Erscheinungen der Kasperle 
und Anton wesentlicher Bestand dieser Theaterwelt sind. Die komi- 
sche Figur hat auf diesen Biihnen ihr Heimatrecht ehrlich erworben 
als Mitspieler in den Marchen und Zauberpossen, in denen sie den 
grofien Herrn persifliert, seine Tragik in Frage stellt und schlieBlich 
seiner hohen Welt eine Erdenschwere angliedert, deren humorvolle 
Wirklichkeit iiber die Héllenfahrt des Herrn hinaus besteht. Damit 
erfolgt aber das Umbiegen der alten Stoffe in die neue comédie humaine. 
Es war anscheinend die Aufgabe dieser Generation, die mit Lakaien 
verschwigert und mit Spekulanten befreundet war, das Vermichtnis 
einer langen europiischen Erfahrung dem 19. Jahrhundert mundge- 
recht zu machen. 

R. Benz’ bezeichnet die Zauberfléte mit Recht als “‘die einzig wirk- 
liche Marchendichtung vor der romantischen Epoche.” Sie ist das 
Sammelbecken aller Quellen des 18. Jahrhunderts, denen jeder in seiner 
Art verfiel. Daf} sie noch der junge Grillparzer als spannende Lektiire 
empfand, ist nicht verwunderlich, und daf er sie vom Dienstmadchen 
bezog, von dem man sagte, es hitte als Kind den Affen in der 
Zauberflite gespielt, ist nur zeitgerecht. Von dem siidostdeutschen 
Erlebnis der Romantiker hat E. T. A. Hoffman seinen Anteil vom 
Theater und von der Musik her abbekommen, und gerade in diesem 
Musikalischen liegt seine romantische Bindung, die Verwandtschaft 
mit Schopenhauer und Wagner und auch die engere Zugehérigkeit 
zum 19. Jahrhundert. Das Leben im siiddeutschen Stadtchen, das 
Barock der Biihne und der grofien Messen hat ihn aber nicht wie an- 
dere Romantiker zu einer nationalen Bestimmung gefiihrt, sondern 


*R. Benz, Marchendichtung der Romantiker, Gotha, 1908, p. 86. 
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zur Wirklicheit der kleinen deutschen Strafe, zur Kindlichkeit und 
Weisheit der Vorstadturbanitat. 

A. Schurig weist in seiner Mozartbiographie darauf hin, daf die 
Romantik in der Bewertung Mozarts neue Wege gegangen ist, daf 
sie philistrésen Mifverstindnissen entgegengetreten ist und mit einem 
“uns oft unbegreiflichen Gefiihl’’ auf friihere Meisterwerke hinzu- 
horchen vermochte. Und gerade E. T. A. Hoffmann gilt ihm als der 
ideale Mozartdeuter.2? Aus zahlreichen Auferungen geht hervor, 
dafi Mozart fiir ihn in wesentlichen Fragen der Stoffbehandlung 
Gewahrsmann war. Abgesehn von dem Interesse, mit dem er alle 
Opernauffiihrungen verfolgt, abgesehn von seiner ungewoéhnlichen 
Einschatzung von Cosi fan tutte, wo ihn das Spiel kiinstlerischer Ironie 
anzieht,* das ihm beim Vertonen von Calderons Schirpe und Blume 
als vorbildlich vorschwebt,® gilt seine besondere Neigung dem Don 
Juan und der Zauberfléite. Er kommentiert das Biihnenspiel der 
Schauspieler, er hat als Theaterdirektor in Bamberg das Glockenspiel 
selbst gehandhabt.® Er versucht dem Schikanederschen Text in seiner 
Biihnenmafigkeit gerecht zu werden, und empfiehlt ihn Fouqué 
als Vorbild fiir das Undinenlibretto trotz aller Banalitat. “Jedes 
Schikanedersche Opernbuch,” schreibt er an seinen Freund, “‘ist 
zum Orientieren das Beste.’”’’? Hoffmann betrachtet im Bereich der 
Oper das Romantische als unerlaSliche Voraussetzung. Dieses wahr- 
haft Romantische wird so definiert: Das Komische miisse sich mit 
dem Tragischen so gefiigig mischen, daf} beides zum Phantasievollen 
in eins verschmelze, wie es in der Opera buffo geschieht. Daher ist sie 
auch die echte Oper. Der Wetteifer von Wort und Bild, von Farbe 
und Ton, der Reichtum des Sichtbaren in Maske und Aktion besticht 
ihn. Er schreckt in keiner Weise vor dem herzlich Gewéhnlichen der 
Perinetschen Texte zuriick. Er zitiert Das neue Sonntagskind und 
Die Schwestern von Prag, und er hat zweifellos das vorher erschienene 
Singspiel Der Fagotist oder die Zauberzither gekannt. Hoffmann er- 
faBt mit offenen Augen, wie hier die siidostdeutsche Kulturwelt die 
Freude am Schauen und zugleich auch die Freude an einer scheckigen 
aber wurzelechten Menschlichkeit befriedigt. Er gibt Mozarts Zauber- 
fléte nachdriicklich als Beispiel fiir einen “‘wahrhaft opernmafigen ro- 


$A. Schurig, W. A. Mozart, Leipzig, 1913, 1, 110. 

‘ Dichter und Kom ponist (Serapionsausgabe, Berlin-Leipzig, 1922) 1, 91. 
*H. v. Miiller, E.T7.A. Hoffmanns Briefwechsel, Berlin 1912, 1/1, p. 22. 
* Ebd. 11/1, p. 65; 1/2, p. 306. Leiden eines Theaterdirektors, x, 63 

’ Briefwechsel, 1/1, p. 86. 
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mantischen Stoff.”. Er hért aus den Instrumentationen schon das 
Moderne heraus. Er spiirt, wie gerade hier von zwei phantasievollen 
Képfen alles bewidltigt wurde: die Tiefe der Gedankenwelt, das 
Marchenhafte der Uberlieferung und die sonnige Wirklichkeit der 
Vorstadt—mag sie auch aus allen Winkeln zusammengelesen sein 
und nicht immer aus den saubersten. 

Neben der phantasievollen Einheit von Komik und Tragik hebt 
Hoffmann noch ein zweites als entscheidend hervor: die Gebundenheit 
an das gewohnliche Leben. Das Einzigartige der Opera buffo beginnt 
dort, wo das Abenteuerliche im Alltag aufscheint und damit auch die 
daraus entstehenden Widerspriiche. Er geht noch einen Schritt weiter 
und betont, dafi ihm dafiir das Kostiim der Gegenwart am liebsten 
sei, da} die offensichtliche Nahe des Gewéhnlichen und die narrischen 
Spriinge der Vettern und Muhmen uns am wundersamsten ergriffen. 
Unter solchen Voraussetzungen kann ein besondrer Stil entwickelt 
werden, der die poetischen Ausschmiickungen und das “‘superfeine”’ 
Bildungsmaterial verwirft und sich ganz an “Stoff, Handlung und 
Situation” hingibt.* “Die Armseligkeiten des tiglichen Lebens,” 
die im Schrifttum der Rationalisten als Riihrseligkeit und Weiner- 
lichkeiten auftauchen, werden ins Tragikomische umgegossen, und 
damit ist Hoffmann der Wirklichkeit des biirgerlichen Lebens ver- 
schrieben. Er, der dem strikte Asthetischen abgeneigt ist, versucht 
dem zeitlich Bedrohten des Mitbiirgers im unerschépflichen Erstau- 
nen des wunderlichen Augenblicks Bestand zu geben. Er wahlt das 
Paradoxe als Sauerteig der Fabel, das Phantastische als anschauliche 
Form des Widerspruchsvollen und das Tragikomische als Beglaubi- 
gung unseres Daseins. Er erkannte in Pamino-Papageno das Dop- 
pelgingertum von Prinz und Pfahlbiirger in uns und die Mischung von 
Pathos und Greinen als den Herzschlag des gemeinen Lebens. Ein 
Umstand, den wohl auch Mozart verspiirte, wenn er, den Tod schon 
auf der Zunge, noch einmal das Vogelfingerlied héren wollte. 

Jeder Romantiker hat einmal seine Miarchentheorie aufgestellt 
und in ihr den Begriff der Vollendung umschrieben. H. v. Miiller® 
verweist darauf, dafi die zeitgendssische Presse die Hoffmannschen 
Marchen als “Tollheiten” bezeichnete, weil sie vom Prinzip der Mar- 
chendichtung so weit abwichen, dafi man sie kaum mehr als solche 
anerkennen konnte. Die Kritik hat damit aber nur an ihre Eigen- 
gesetzlichkeit geriihrt. Der Miarchenerzihler unter den Serapions- 


® Dichter und Kom ponist, 1, 93. 
* H. v. Miiller, Marchen der Serapionsbriider, Berlin, o. J., p. 324. 
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briidern ist Lothar, und seine Ansichten miiSten der Ausgangspunkt 
der Betrachtungen sein. Man hat ihn meist als den gemiitlichen Er- 
zihler bezeichnet. Aber schon Cyprian nennt ihn “den wunderlichsten 
der wunderlichen Menschen.” Er ist immer wieder der Makler und 
Zweifler unter ihnen. Er wei, da es “die Schattenbilder des in tiefe 
Nacht versunkenen Lebens”’ sind, die allein in uns zuriickbleiben und 
uns necken und héhnen. Er kennt das Abstumpfende der taglichen 
Routine besser als die andern. Er weifi mehr vom Grauen des Mecha- 
nisierens. Er sieht es kommen, das Experimentieren, Pasteurisieren, 
Standardisieren, eine Welt, die den Fufi auf jeden Funken setzt und 
ihn austritt. Dabei ist er aber auch wieder der Vergétterer der be- 
haglichen Dinge. Es ist ein erdenhafterer Zug in ihm, der sich vom 
Morbiden abwendet. Selbst ein Dichter, meint Lothar, mu von al- 
lem Krinkeln frei sein, ja ein Beigeschmack des Philistrésen erscheint 
ihm “‘zuweilen nicht ganz iibel.’"® Dieser Ruf nach der Gesundheit 
des Geistes ist ein Bekenntnis zur kiinstlerischen Wahrhaftigkeit. 
Und gerade dieser Lothar, in dem die fiihlbare Spannweite von Pamino 
zu Papageno vorhanden ist, fiir den das Lachen menschlicher scheint 
als das Weinen, besitzt auch einen liebevolleren Blick fiir das Schul- 
meisterliche und zugleich Miarchenhafte der Menschen, mit denen 
ein jeder von uns befreundet ist. Er hat am meisten von jenem Hoff- 
mann an sich, der itiber das Restaurant Jagor in Berlin mit eben so 
viel Delikatesse zu sprechen wufte wie iiber einen Elementargeist, 
von jenem vielseitigen Hoffmann, der fiir die Kinder Hitzigs Burgen 
klebte, der sich mit Selbstportrits und Karrikaturen beschiftigte, 
der in Bamberg Theaterarchitekt und Dekorateur war, eine Oper 
komponierte, im Hofkonzert mitsang und fiinf Komtessen im Gesang 
unterrichtete. 

Lothar betrachtet Tausend und Eine Nacht als das “‘heilige Buch,” 
weil hier Schuster, Schneider, Kaufleute die Triiger der Handlung 
sind, weil sich das Wundersame direkt aus dem Alltag derer erhebt, 
die mit uns die Strafen und Briicken wandern. Das Marchen muf 
keck aus dem tiglichen Leben hervortreten. Mit einer gewissen 
Fréhlichkeit des Einsatzes betont Hoffmann, daf die Basis jeder 
Himmelsleiter tief im Leben befestigt sein miisse, damit jeder nach- 
steigen kénne." Er bestitigt Sylvesters Ausfiihrungen, daf} der Ro- 
mandichter seine Anregungen im Menschengewiihl der grofen Stadt 
suchen miisse. “‘Dichter jener Art diirfen sich nicht zuriickziehn in die 


10 Serapionsbriider, 1, 54. Sera pionsbrider, 11, 91. 
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Einsamkeit, sie miissen in der buntesten Welt leben.’’” Es ist kein 
Zweifel, dafi Hoffmann dem Ruf der Stadt folgt, da seine Menschen- 
kenntnis eine stadtsiichtige ist, die der Einsamkeit miftraut. Das 
Miarchenhafte muf} wie der prachtige Blumengarten gleich vor dem 
Stadttor liegen. Ernsthafte Menschen, Obergerichtsrite, Referen- 
dare, Studenten muf es erfassen. Hoffmann geht dabei auf die honori- 
gen Mitbiirger aus, auf die Gesichter ohne Namen, auf einen zimmt- 
farbenen Frack, auf einen wiirdig mit Gold besponnenen Knopf. Es 
geht ihm um “die wundervollen Personen, die ohne Riicksicht auf 
Ort, auf Zeit ein jeder kennt ..., die fort und fort unter uns wan- 
deln.’"* Zudem betont Lothar, daf ein Marchen eine Erziahlung sei, 
die “‘der ordnende und richtende Verstand wohl erwogen und durch- 
gearbeitet hat.’’ Und er fahrt fort, die disziplinierte Seite des Schép- 
fungsvorgangs zu unterstreichen: ‘“‘Zu keinem Werk wiirde ich ferner 
sagen, gehére mehr ein klares ruhiges Gemiit als zu einem solchen.’’™ 

Die Auseinandersetzung mit einer Durchschnittswelt, in der 
Erfahrung unwiderruflich mehr gilt als die Idee, kann begreiflicher- 
weise der Ironie nicht entraten. Erst ein spiterer Realismus, der 
diesen Alltag bedingungslos liebt, begniigt sich mit humorvoller 
Betrachtung. Fiir E. T. A. Hoffmann ist aber noch keine fertige und 
triumphierende biirgerliche Gesellschaft vorhanden. Sein Marchen ist 
das Mirchen der Berufsmenschen und solcher, die es werden wollen 
und auch werden miissen. Er war ja selbst einer, der nicht als Stromer 
in die Irre gehn wollte. Er gehérte schon, zu den Menschen, denen 
kein Raum mehr zugeteilt war, aber das Komplizierte einer urbanen 
Persénlichkeit, die nach einem elastischen Verhiltnis nach oben und 
nach unten suchte. Aus seinen Briefen geht unverkennbar hervor, wie 
sehr er in den biirokratischen Betrieb eingespannt war und auch darum 
wufte. Er kennt von friih auf die “Hauskreuzkomédie,”’ die “‘juridische 
Walkmiihle,” die ‘‘Feuerprobe der Staatsexamen,”’ die Unrast nach 
Versetzungsgesuchen, die nicht beantwortet werden, die Misére 
der Mietzimmer und der abenteuerlichen Amtsuniform. Er sieht vom 
“‘Eckfenster des Vetters’’ aus der Hausfrau in den Einkaufkorb und 
entdeckt nicht mehr als “einen Kohlkopf, viele Kartoffeln, einige 
Apfel, ein kleines Brot, einige Heringe in Papier gewickelt und einen 
Schafkise, nicht von der appetitlichsten Farbe.”’ Und dieser selbe 
Hoffmann ist auch wieder abhingig von einer Einladung zu einem 
Schweinebraten und von den zivilen Preisen eines Glischens Jamaica- 


12 Fbd., u1, 150. 8 Fbd., 1, 151. 1“Serapionsbriider, 1, 257. 
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Rum. Er bekennt von Plock aus, daf er sich auch mal betauben muBte 
und daher etwas wurde, “‘was Schulrektoren, Prediger, Onkels und 
Tanten” liederlich nennen. Und doch ist er letzten Endes den Tod 
einer gewissenhaften Amtsperson gestorben, die in ihre Tagebiicher 
hinter viele Tage nichts anderes zu setzen hatte als—dies fristis et 
miserabilis. 

Hoffmanns Marchen setzt in unsrer unmittelbaren Nachbarschaft 
ein. Es ist Weihnachtsbescherung bei Medizinalrat Stahlbaum. Pere- 
grinus Ty tragt Spielzeug zu den Kindern des armen Buchbinders. 
Herr von Brakel und seine Kinder erwarten den vornehmen Vetter 
aus der Residenzstadt. Eine kleine Putzmacherin macht Feierabend. 
Der Geheimniskrimer, Herr von Dapsul und seine Tochter sitzen 
beim Gabelfriihstiick. Ein abgerackertes Bauernweib schleppt sich 
mit ihrem mifratenen Sohn, Zaches, und der Student Anselmus ist 
auf dem Wege zum Linkeschen Bade, um sich eine Flasche Doppelbier 
zu leisten. Alle diese Ereignisse vollziehn sich an den gewéhnlichsten 
Orten: am Rofmarkt in Frankfurt, im Koselschen Garten und in der 
SchlofistraBe in Dresden, an der Porta del Popolo und am Korso in 
Rom. Es sind Strafen, durch die wir selbst gegangen sind, Madchen, 
die wir irgendwo einmal am Fenster gesehn haben, neben Vatern, die 
um 10 Uhr piinktlich die Pfeife ausklopfen und zu Bett gehen, Men- 
schen, denen wir zu Dutzenden von Malen begegnet sind, und Hauser, 
in denen man stetig am Laufenden ist iiber Baumwolle und Kaffee. 
Und gerade weil Hoffmann von der Biihne herkommt, hat er auch ein 
scharfes Auge fiir das Bewegungsspiel seiner Figuren. Sie tunken 
Weifbrot in den Kaffee, mischen Arrak, Zitronen und Zucker zum 
Punsch, spielen mit einander eine Partie Trik-Trak und verloben sich 
ehrbarst, ehe die aufgetragene Suppe kalt wird. Sie lieben wie Annchen 
“Gianse, Hiihner, Rindvieh und Schafe, sind gegen Schweinchen 
nicht gleichgiiltig,” und sind hinter dem kleinen Feldmann her, der 
den Ganserich garstig ins Bein gebissen hat. Hier beginnen die Herzen 
zu pochen, die 100 Jahre spiter in Strindbergs Kammerspielen 
hinter dem Totenschirm sterben miissen—die Studenten, die von den 
Blumen des Paradieses vergiftet sind, die Familien, die frieren, die 
Kinder, die nie satt werden, die Frauen, die sich mit einem Leutnant 
verloben und sich mit einem Buchhalter verheiratet finden, -die ein- 
ander kennen, verdichtigen und quilen und auf der Brandstatte des 
Biirgertums enden. 

E. T. A. Hoffmann setzt mit Vorliebe mit Feiertagen ein, in denen 
das Familienleben am syrupigsten flieSt. Und er endet mit den wun- 
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dervollen Verlobungen und Hochzeiten, bei denen gegessen und ge- 
trunken wird, bis der Vater der Braut—wie Mosch Terpin—betrunken 
unter dem Tisch einschlaft. Der Marchenheld steht daher von allem 
Anfang an in keinem luftleeren Raume, in dem er ungestraft mit 
Innerlichkeiten spielen diirfte. Er muf sein Leben im stiadtischen 
Betriebe leben, in dem der Existenzkampf gréfer und die Dunstigkeit 
beklemmender wird. Es ist uniibersehbar, daf} die Zeit dringt, daf 
sich Lebenswege schneiden, dafi Spannungen zum Nachbar bestehn. 
Der Nachbar tritt in ungezihlten Formen auf. Das ist der christliche 
Pfarrherr, der das abscheuliche Kind herzt, der Schulmeister, der die 
Linde nicht von der Kastanie unterscheiden kann, die Wendelsteins, 
die den Puls fiihlen mit einem “es wird sich schon geben,” die Stadt- 
kinder, die die Namen aller Stadte, Fliisse und Berge hersagen kénnen, 
die alte Aufwiarterin Aline und ihre Muhme, die Kattundruckersfrau 
aus Mainz, die franzésisch beten kann, der dicke Hauswirt Pasquale, 
der Schneider Kees und Vollradts Peter und Hentschels Anneliese. 
Hoffmann, der preuGische Richter, kennt die Uberfeinerungen der 
Erziehung und des Parlierens und auch die Brutalitaten der Existenz, 
die uns formen und umformen. Selbstredend steht der Held nicht in 
fréhlicher Unbefangenheit davor, eher mit Grauen und Widerstand. 
Tugend und Gliick sind ja fiir ihn nicht mehr identisch. Prinzen war- 
ten nicht mehr auf ein hiibsches Aschenbrédel, man lauft nicht mehr 
so unbesorgt dahin, wie “Hans im Gliick,”” wenn man seinen Klumpen 
Gold leichtsinnig in den Brunnen geworfen hat. Im Marktangebot 
des Biirgertums sind die alten Werte teils eingezogen, teils zum Aus- 
verkauf herabgesetzt. Etwas Ruhmloses und Geschiftiges haftet 
den Dingen an. Wo das Gewéhnliche und das Ungewéhnliche so hart 
aneinanderstofen, entsteht naturgemafi die Groteske einer Welt 
ohne Gleichgewicht, die schwerste aller Welten fiir einen jungen Men- 
schen. Was bei Mozart noch getrennt als Pamino- und Papagenohand- 
lung vor sich ging, wird bei Hoffmann in ein-und derselben Person 
zusammengelegt. Die Labilitat, die daraus entsteht, entlidt sich in 
stirkeren Ziindungen der Innerlichkeit. Wir wihlen und werden ge- 
wahit. Wir stoSen und werden gestofien. Von sublimer Wahlfreiheit 
ist nicht mehr die Rede. Daf es unter solchen Voraussetzungern dem 
Hoffmannschen Helden von Anfang an an Maf} fehlt, ist nicht ver- 
wunderlich. Aber er ist noch Idealist und nicht wohltemperierter 
Liberaler, daher krankt er auch an seiner Umwelt, deren biologische 
Substanz selbst nicht mehr gesund ist. 
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Aus diesem Realismus der Konfliktschau heraus erkennt Hoff- 
mann die grofse geschichtliche Aufgabe des Komischen in der Dar- 
stellung des biirgerlichen Europaertums. Der Held, dem es an soge- 
nannter Weltbildung fehlt, muf vorerst von einer Gesellschaft, in der 
man “durchaus was werden, wenigstens was vorstellen muf,’’ ver- 
spottet werden. Man muf ein Friseur, Schneider, Knopfmacher, 
Registrar, Staatsmann sein, ein beglaubigter Reprisentant des Biir- 
gertums, was der Marchenheld nicht ist. Der komische Tiefstand einer 
biirokratischen Wirtschaftsform tritt auf, wo Banausen wie Paulmann 
nicht mehr zwischen tragisch und traurig, zwischen Maf und Mittel- 
maf zu unterscheiden vermégen und das Abenteuer des Lebens in 
unredlicher Moral verniedlichen. Die morbideste Gestalt unter diesen 
Rotstift-Biirokraten ist der kleine Minister Zinnober, dem eine phi- 
lanthropisch angelegte Fee die Gabe des Erfolgs geschenkt hat, das 
Talent, die eigene Leere immer wieder aus den Einfallen der andern 
aufzufiillen. Wo aber der Erfolg den Heroismus des Handelns schon 
so griindlich verdringt hat, wire es abgeschmackt, vom Tragischen 
zu reden. Hoffmann weif, da® eine biirgerliche Ara nur noch aus dem 
Tragikomischen der billigen Durchschnittslegierungen erfafit werden 
kann. Was die Kritik tastend ein Wirklichkeitsmarchen genannt hat, 
ohne die Konsequenzen ziehn zu wollen, ist eine Erzihlung, in der 
das rationale Menschentum und die gestaltende Phantasie neben- und 
miteinander die Welt zu entlarven versuchen. Hoffmann trachtet ja 
nicht zu zeigen, wie die Welt sein soll; er sucht vielmehr, den tieferen 
Zusammenhang zwischen dem Héchsten und dem Plattesten aufzu- 
zeigen und zwischen dem Wunschbild einer grofien Daseinsform und 
den vorhandenen bescheidenen Anlagen eine Briicke zu finden. 

Die Grundgestalt des Mirchens folgt dem Zauberflétenschema. 
Der junge Held, der sich in der Wirklichkeit des SpieSertums bewegt, 
begegnet unerwartet einer Stérung seiner Existenz. Aus der sonntig- 
lichen Heiterkeit der Dresdner Vorstadt hebt sich die argerliche Maske 
des alten Apfelweibs. Auf das feenhafte Kleid fiir den Karneval 
kommt im letzten Moment noch ein Blutfleck. Annchen findet im 
Mohrriibenbeet einen Topasring, der ihr in Eile an den Finger hiipft 
und unheimlich fest sitzt. Peregrinus ist beeintrichtigt durch eine 
leere Schachtel unter dem Christbaum. Die feinen stidtischen Spiel- 
sachen zerbrechen den Brakelkindern boshaft in der Hand. Inmitten 
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harmloser Mitbiirger bleibt der Held stehen, stolpert, hért und sieht, 
was fiir sie nicht sehenswert ist oder sich unter einem geliufigen 
Namen verbirgt; und damit beginnt die Marchenhandlung. 

Die Reaktionen des Helden erfliefSien nicht aus dem Ungewéhn- 
lichen seiner Artung, sondern aus einem iiberwachen Bewuftsein. 
Das Diinnhiutige seiner Natur gefaihrdet ihn, und gerade die geringe 
Widerstandsfahigkeit gegen Schock erweist ihn als Biirger, dessen 
Bewiahrung auf dem Boden des Alltags erreicht werden mu. Es 
sind télpelhafte Burschen, in denen der Gegensatz zum Philistertum, 
aber auch die Verwandtschaft damit in tragikomischer Heftigkeit 
vorhanden ist. Sie haben eine gute Schulbildung, sie kénnen ein Lied 
auf dem Klavier begleiten, sie wissen eine gute Pfeife Virginia-Tabak 
zu schitzen und rechnen die Arbeitsstunden zu den gliicklichsten. 
Sie sind aber auch die Linkischen, die der Linge nach hinfallen, das 
Tischtuch mit sich reifsen und die Scheibe im Spielschrank eindriicken, 
die an den Fingernageln kauen und vor vornehmen Herren den Hut 
zu ziehen vergessen. Sie sind zu allerlei Streichen aufgelegt, weil 
ihnen “ernsthafte Dinge ungemein spafhaft und umgekehrt oft die 
spafhaftesten Dinge ernsthaft vorkommen.’’* In der Brambilla 
findet sich ein aufschlu®reicher Vermerk zur Heldenfigur: “‘Es fehle 
ihnen, den heimlichen Prinzen, an Land, mithin an Raum... , eben 
daher . . . verwirren sich auch die vielen Figuren und schiefien und 
kopfkegeln durcheinander.’"” Sie sind eben keine weltbiirgerlichen 
Gestalten mehr, die die Erde ausmessen, sondern stiadtisch eingeengte, 
die die Lote und Quentchen der Vaterstadt nachaichen. Das eine, was 
sie aus dieser Verengung heraushebt, ist ihre Pamino-Papageno- Natur 
mit der hohen Einfalt des Geistigen und zugleich mit dem tiichtigen 
Zuschuf an philistrésem Naturburschentum. 

Diese scheckige Durchschnittswelt der Hoffmannschen Mirchen 
widerspricht sich, steht in Zweifel und Behagen vor uns, spiegelt sich 
in kuriosen Spiegeln, wird im Fernrohr des Magiers vergréfert und 
verkleinert, setzt zu Bockspriingen an und verpufft auch wieder wie 
eine Rakete. In der Enge ihres Horizontes wirkt die gehobene Stim- 
mung betrunken und die Liebeserklirung lacherlich. Von der Arbeits- 
stube eingeschlossen, in das beglaubigte Gut und Bése, Reich und Arm 
gebannt, verwirren sich die tiglichen Ereignisse zu Priifungen, und 
die Mitbiirger zu fragwiirdigen Michten, deren Antagonismus bisher 
in der Biirowelt umsichtig vergraben war. Gerade die Alltagsnatur 
des Helden stellt ihn aber zwischen die feindlichen Machte und nicht 
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auBerhalb, zwingt ihn zu einer Teilnehmerschaft, die weder Schuld 
noch Vorrecht ist. Die Fragwiirdigkeit der Machte ist nicht Spuk und 
Einbildung, sondern die Gefahr einer Desintegration, die in dem 
Wesen dieser Gesellschaftsphire begriindet liegt. Die Gesellschaft 
ist, und sie ist beglaubigt. Der Held ist im Werden. Wird er einge- 
biirgert oder ausgebiirgert werden?—Die Aufklirung konnte im Pro- 
test gegen ein d-la-mode Wesen die Schmucklosigkeit tugendhafter 
Vater, die Redlichkeit der kleinen Naturell-Periicke, die Gefiihls- 
frémmigkeit der Frauen noch verherrlichen. Diese Figuren sind aber 
inzwischen in eine selbstaindige Machtstellung eingeriickt und haben 
sich daher auch zu verantworten. Der Held setzt hinter manches Soll 
und Haben ein Fragezeichen. In so fern erwichst Hoffmann zum 
Anti-Aufklarer, was nicht Triumph iiber das Leben heifien darf, 
sondern notwendig gewordenes Kreuzverhér der Wirklichkeit. W. 
Harich'® betont, dafs Hoffmann immer eine geteilte Welt vor Augen 
stehe, ein Gegensatz von Gestalt und Wesen. Man miifite hinzufiigen, 
daf das Wirklichkeitsmiarchen gerade dort beginnt, wo der Dichter 
diesen Gegensatz als das Kriterium seiner Zeit empfindet, wo er seinen 
Helden davon angegriffen und der Liacherlichkeit ausgesetzt sieht. 

Die Miarchenhandlung entwickelt und steigert sich in Priifungen 
und Kaimpfen. Das Mozartsche ‘“‘sei standhaft und getreu’”’ lebt fort. 
Dahinter steht die ganze Welt der guten Geister und der Anfech- 
tungen durch die bésen, wie sie Enzinger aus der katholischen Atmo- 
sphire der Wiener Zaubermarchen nachgewiesen hat. Dabei geht es 
auch um offensichtliche Banalitaten, Gliicksfalle und Verzégerungen, 
Behelfe, durch die Hoffmann die rein logischen Bindungen umgeht. 
In diesen Kimpfen steckt nichts Heroisches mehr, aber auch nichts 
falsch Heroisches. Die Entfremdung zwischen Held und Umwelt 
ist weder eine wehrlose noch eine verantwortungslose, weil er sich doch 
auch selbst als einen integrierenden Teil dieses Biirgertums empfindet. 
Aber es entspricht dem Spielcharakter des Hoffmannschen Marchens, 
daf der Held vorerst nicht als das erkannt wird, was er ist, daf er 
erst aus den Kaimpfen als ein Erkannter hervorgeht. Auch die Ge- 
genstinde spielen dabei mit. Puppen laufen durcheinander, Mohrrii- 
ben gleiten einem aus den Fingern und verschwinden im Erdboden. 
Ringe schieSen bése Strahlen, Miitzen winden sich winselnd am 
Boden, und unter Herrn Dapsuls Behandlung heult es aus allen 
Tépfen und Pfannen. 

Der Zusammenstof mit der Ideologie der eigene Gesellschafts- 


18 W. Harich, E. T. A. Hoffmann, Berlin, 1900, u, 165. 
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schicht verwirrt den Helden. Aber er versucht zu bestehen als eine 
gefihrdete Kulturform seiner eigenen Klasse. Die Hoffmannschen 
Helden sind weder fromm noch aberglaubisch, aber sie triumen mit 
offenen Augen. Was sie triumen, sind keine Triume mehr, wie sie 
die Gétter im tiefen Schlafe geben, sondern Wachtriume, die der 
Konrektor Paulmann als unverzeihliche Unart verdammt und durch 
Blutegel ausgetrieben sehen will. Nur die Madchen wie Veronika und 
Annchen haben einfache Traume, wie sie in den besten Familien vor- 
kommen. Sie sehen sich als Frau Hofrat, oder sie triumen von einem 
ungeheuren Appetit auf junge Mohrriiben und Bratwiirstchen. Die 
Zeit der romantischen Blumengesichter von Mathilde und Lucinde 
ist vorbei. Die Madchen sind rundwegs in der biirgerlichen Sphire 
belassen. Sie essen zu viel Kuchen, sie seufzen nie, auSer wenn der 
Regen ihnen einen Spaziergang im neuen Kleid verdirbt. Sie wollen 
von einem Mann mit einer goldenen Uhr geheiratet werden und 
méchten am Korso wie Griafinnen aussehn. Sie haben ihren Wilhelm 
Meister und Schiller gelesen und so gut wie vergessen. Aus den Kiichen 
dieser rundlichen Frauen mit roten Backen kommen die késtlichen 
Makkaroni und Napfkuchen. Sie bringen die Ollampe in Ordnung, 
sie siubern die Kinder und sind nie ohne den niitzlichen Strickstrumpf. 
Selbst Kéniginnen nehmen die damastne Kiichenschiirze um, und 
Hofdamen schneiden Speck. Sie sind von einfachem Gemiit wie die 
alte Liese, die ihren beriihmten Sohn Zaches in der Stadt aufsucht und 
die das kleine tote Mannchen wie ein Eichhérnchen in der Schiirze 
nach Hause tragen méchte. Hoffmanns Marchen sind Geschichten, in 
denen die Nachbarinnen tuscheln und kichern und den Lehnstuhl 
des Hausherrn und die Kaffeekanne am richtigen Platze stehen haben. 
Die Helden hingegen haben in die Vergangenheit riick verschlungene 
Traiume, die dem Sinnlos-Sinnvollen der Gegenwart tieferen Wert 
zu geben versuchen. Diese geistige Tiatigkeit stellt den biirgerlichen 
Freiheitsbegriff in Frage. Das Gebunden- und Bestimmtsein aus den 
Zusammenhingen des Gewesenen ist der erste Schatten der Deter- 
mination. Da kann man sich einer beangstigenden Erkenntnis nicht 
mehr verschlieSen: Biirger sein heiSit Erbe sein. Und Erbe sein heifit 
alt sein. Da stofen wir auf das Herbstliche, das vielleicht allem 
Biirgerlichen anhaftet. 

Die Verbindung des Wirklichen und des Getriumten, die immer 
wieder eintritt, ist ein Spiel mit dem Erstaunlichen des Augenblicks 
und der Bedingtheit durch die Denkgewohnheiten einer zweckhaften 
Gesellschaft. Aber gerade dadurch, da die Verranntheiten des Sub- 
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jektivismus und die Verkiimmerung der Persénlichkeit neben ein- 
ander auftreten, erhalt die Wirklichkeit Tiefe. Und so gehn die Helden 
die Wege Paminos noch einmal. Sie miissen schweigen lernen, ent- 
behren, hungern, warten, Abschied nehmen, sie miissen durch Feuer 
und Wasser hindurch, ehe sich die Tore des Tempels dffnen. Mariechen 
mu alle ihre Zuckererbsen opfern, ehe sie iiber rosenrote Wellen 
schreiten kann. Amandus muf seine Dilettantenverse verlacht héren, 
ehe er zu der Anforderung des Tages zuriickkehrt. “Stiirzt euch 
in die Fluten, strahlt in Feuergluten” ist das librettoartige Motiv, 
mit dem das grofe Buch schlieSt, aus dem der Magier Ruffiamonte 
liest. Und durch Wasser und Feuer gehen auch Anselmus und Ser- 
pentina. An diesen Priifungswegen stehen wieder Mozarts flammende 
Kénigin der Nacht und der warnende Sarastro. Die Weisen seines 
Schlags gehen durch “das diirftige Leben mit der Erinnerung an 
einen Urzustand.”’ Un darum wissen sie wie Lindhorst, da es den 
Besten nicht kampflos gegeben wird und daf Aufriicken im Staats- 
dienst kein letztes Gliick ist. Hoffmann stellt seine Sarastro als be- 
sinnliche Junggesellen dar, denen die Offentlichkeit in Bildungsdingen 
ganz besondere Kenntnisse zumutet. In ihren hageren und runzligen 
Gesichtern spielt das Schalkhafte. Sie stecken einem jungen Habe- 
nichts gern einen Dukaten in die Westentasche, erzaihlen den Philis- 
tern am Stammtisch eine ergétzliche Geschichte und brechen am 
Nachhauseweg in ein schadenfrohes Lachen aus. Sie verstehen sich 
auf kunstreiche Mechanik und bizarre Einfille und gehéren nach dem 
Urteil verniinftiger Menschen, wie Alpanus meint, doch nur ins Mar- 
chen. In der bayrisch-ésterreichischen Uberlieferung wird meist dem 
Mann die bése Rolle zugeteilt und der Frau die gute.'* Hoffmann folgt 
aber Mozart, mit der Frau in der Rolle der Verderberin. Er spart 
nicht am Feuerwerk der Feindschaften. Ob es sich bis zum Kampf 
zwischen Mensch und Ding ausbaut, wie im Goldenen Topf, ob es zum 
NufSknacker- und Mausekrieg im Bereich der kindlichen Seele kommt, 
zum Karnevalsduell mit hélzernen Schwertern, zum Streit von Riibe 
und Radieschen, oder zum Spiel der hiibschen Kunststiicke zwischen 
Alpanus und dem Stiftsfraiulein, immer wird, was urspriinglich doch nur 
Bernardoniade war, ein Priifen und Wiagen unserer paradoxen Kriafte. 

Das Marchenhafteste in seiner Art ist am Schluf auch wieder die 
Wendung zum Guten und Verséhnlichen und oft auch Gewohnlichen. 
H. v. Miiller?® und mit ihm G. Ellinger halten den Schluf des Goldenen 


'? M. Enzinger, p. 59. 
2° H. v. Miiller, Marchen der Serapionsbriider, p. 318. 
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Topfs und mehr noch des Nussknackers fiir verfehlt durch den Uber- 
gang ins Banale. W. Harich™ sieht denselben Fehler in der Kénigs- 
braut. Es scheint aber fiir das Erdenschwere in Hoffmann zu sprechen, 
daf Gewissenskampfe und Herzensangst im Alltaglichen gebandigt 
werden kénnen. Seine Helden kénnen wie Felix und Christlieb einen 
letzten Blick in den flammenden Wald tun und dann das kleine Biindel 
unter den Arm nehmen und im Provinzstidtchen gliicklich werden. 
Sie sprechen nicht mehr von ihren Abenteuern, sie jagen einander wie 
ausgelassene Kinder durch die kleine Mietswohnung und erwarten 
nach einem Jahr Familienzuwachs wie der Nachbar. Es mag banal 
sein, vom Marzipanschlofi und Palmengarten Abschied zu nehmen 
und sich im biirgerlichen Haus, mit dem Wischeplatz dahinter, ein- 
zurichten. Es ist aber auch nicht zu iibersehn, daf die Hoffmannschen 
Leidenschaften nur mehr mit Theaterdolchen ausgetragen werden, 
ehe man sich zur Hausmannskost der alten Beatrice an den Tisch 
setzt. Es ist etwas von der schmerzlichen Bescheidung des Europiers 
um 1820, ehe er sich im Liberalismus ansiedelt und wie Grillparzer 
und Keller auf der Sonnbank zu Hause ist. Aber die Einkehr ins not- 
wendig Bemessene fiihrt auch wieder zur Zauberfléte zuriick. Es bleibt 
fraglich, ob man noch sagen kann, daf die iibliche Poesie der Lie- 
beshandlung der Kern der Marchen ist, wie sie es in der Zauberflite 
war. Die Beziehung von Ich und Du unterliegt bei Hoffmann einer 
wenig schmeichelhaften Alltagsbeleuchtung. Eifersucht, hauslicher 
Streit, Berechnung, ein Schéppchen Wiirzburger verwirrt die jungen 
Schlucker und laSt sie in allen simplen Haustéchtern die ferne Prin- 
zessin sehen. “Immer siegt die Poesie iiber den Alltag,’™ ist eine Deu- 
tung, die nicht mehr standzuhalten scheint. Gerade Hoffmanns 
letztes Marchen, Die Kénigsbraut, das Baudelaire iiber alles geschatzt 
hat, riickt mehr und mehr ins Gewoéhnliche ein. Sogar die Hoheit des 
Helden ist ins Gemichliche verschoben, dafi es nur einen Spatenhieb 
braucht, um aus ihm das Hausviterliche herauszuholen. Daf es bei 
einem “Hang zu den Poeticis” im biirgerlichen Leben nicht ohne 
Spriinge abgehen kann, ist nur selbstverstandlich. Aber das Biindnis 
der Liebenden hat bei Hoffmann kaum mehr mit triumphierender 
Tugend zu tun, wie es im Zauberstiick des 18. Jahrhunderts war, wo 
die Guten tiber die Bésen hinweg sich die Hinde reichten. Wenn wir 
die Voraussetzungen fiir das Wirklichwerden des Miarchenhelden 


1 W. Harich, E. T. A. Hoffmann, u, 209. 
2 Mimi I. Jehle, Das deutsche Kunstmarchen von der Romantik bis sum Naturalismus, 
Urbana, 1935, p. 21. 
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zusammenfassen, kann von einer Uber- und Unterordnung der 
Lebens- und Seinsinhalte in Form von Prosa und Poesie nicht mehr 
gesprochen werden. Man fragt nicht mehr nach Unschuld und Gréfe. 
Der Held tritt der Gesellschaft gegeniiber, er erkennt seine Nacktheit 
und seine Herkunft aus ihr. Was als Ziel vor ihm liegt, ist die Einkehr 
in ein erreichbares und tragbares Dasein. Diese Bescheidung ohne 
Flucht in die Poesie geht in eine Unsterblichkeit des Helden aus. 
Hoffmann vermag durch die Einbildungskraft, Komik und Tragik 
zu koppeln, durch das Schema Pamino-Papageno eine Wahrhaftigkeit 
zu erzielen, die das Poetische und das Prosaische nicht mehr gegen 
einander ausspielt, und erreicht daher eine gewisse Gliickseligkeit in 
einer Welt, in der der honorigen Vorderfront des Hauses der kleine 
Hausgarten aus Famagusta hinten angefiigt ist. Die Miarchenhelden 
werden zwar keine Stadtviter, sie sind aber auch keine Driickeberger 
in Atlantis. Die Fabel gibt ihnen am Schluf eine gewisse Gesell- 
schaftsgiiltigkeit. Wo nicht mehr Tragédie gespielt werden darf, 
kennt die Wirklichkeit keine andren Lésungen. Grofe Rollen klingen 
so licherlich wie die Verse des Abbate Chiari in der Brambilla. Die 
einzige grofe Rolle, die noch gespielt werden kann, spielt der biiro- 
kratische Beelzebub Zinnober. Und das ist eine Rolle, zu der wir 
lachen. Alle miissen Spieler werden auf dem “‘seltenen Theater, wo 
Ironie gilt und echter Humor,’™ wo das Glockenspiel Papagenos 
noch besinftigen kann. 

Jedes Marchen beginnt mit einer Lebensaufgabe und schlieSt mit 
einer Wesensbehauptung des Helden. Uber E. T. A. Hoffmann liegt 
ganz offenkundig der Schatten einer Erkenntnis, die schon Wilhelm 
Meister bedringt hat, als er sich mit Werner iiber Biirger und Edel- 
mann auseinandersetzte: “‘Er darf nicht fragen: Was bist du? sondern 
nur: Was hast du? Welche Kenntnisse, welche Fahigkeiten, wie viel 
Vermégen? Wenn der Edelmann durch die Darstellung seiner Person 
alles gibt, so gibt der Biirger durch seine Persénlichkeit nichts und 
soll nichts geben. ...Er soll einzelne Fihigkeiten ausbilden, um 
brauchbar zu werden, und es wird schon vorausgesetzt, daf in seinem 
Wesen keine Harmonie sei, noch sein diirfe.” 

Die Tragikomik dieser doch begliickenden Lésungen ist durch 
Bezug auf ein in das Marchen eingelegtes zweites Mirchen untermalt. 
In beiden geht die gleiche Handlung vor sich, die eine im mythischen 
Raum, die andre an der Straffenecke. Daraus ergibt sich der besondre 


% Brambilla, rx, 228. 
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Spielhumor eines Marchens, das aus doppeltem Faden gewebt ist. 
Die Wendung zum Vergangenen kann in dem Fall weder als nationale 
noch als reaktionire Tendenz abgetan werden. Tatsache ist, daf 
Hoffmann in diesen zweiten Miarchen das Grofe bringt, das uns 
umschrieben hat, ehe unser eigentliches Sein in der kleinen Welt 
begann. Sie reichen in die Jahrhunderte zuriick und sind die Urthemen 
einer hohen Welt, die durch bestimmte Zeichen noch in unsere 
niedrige hereinreichen. Die Figuren der alten und neuen Marchen 
sind mit einander versippt und driangen sich in Verschlingungen und 
Wiederholungen an uns heran. In ihnen ist das Bunteste aus Atlantis, 
Famagusta and Dschinnistan in einander geflochten. Prinzessinnen 
gehen aus der Feuerlilie hervor, sie schlafen in einer Tulpe, sie 
schreiten tiber den Regenbogen. Feen und Magier fechten ihre 
Kimpfe mit allen Mittel des alten Pomps. Dann und wann riickt 
dieses eingelegte Marchen auch in unsere Nachbarschaft. Die Eltern 
Pirlipats sind einheimische Miarcheneltern, die Wurstsuppe kochen 
und deren Tochter von einem standhaften Niirnberger Lebzelter- 
jungen erlést wird. Es ist eine sekundire Frage, ob diese Einlagen 
“stimmungsstérend” sind, oder nur den Wert des ‘“Verbliiffenden” 
haben.* Wesentlich bleibt, daf Hoffmann einen Apparat geschaffen 
hat, in dem es nicht um Ursache und Zweck geht, sondern um den 
Sinn fundamentaler Lebenserfahrungen. In ihrer Bildhaftigkeit ist die 
Verdichtung des Fliichtigen und die Benennung des im Alltag Ver- 
gessenen erreicht. Stofflich dem Mythos entnommen, werden diese 
eingelegten Miarchen aber faktisch Ausdruck des WeltbewuBtseins, 
das hinter unser enges Vordergrundsbewuftsein eingeschoben ist. 
Wenn A. Schurig an den Inszenierungen der Zauberfléte, die fiir 
ihn ein “urdeutsches Miarchenspiel” ist, in dem das Phantastische 
herrschen sollte, die Pedanterie agyptischer Kulissen verachtet, 
trifft er sich darin mit Hoffmanns Ausstattungslust. Er bringt das 
Stoffliche, unbesorgt um geschichtliche Widerspriiche, in phantasie- 
voller Gewandung heraus. Fiir den Spielcharakter seiner Mirchen ist 
das Bildhafte so wichtig wie fiir die Oper. Hoffmann liebt die grofen 
Aufziige, in denen alles an Maske und Farbe aufgeboten wird. Die 
Prinzessin Brambilla zieht in aller Karnevalspracht ein. Ihr voraus 
gehen zwolf schneeweiSie Einhérner mit goldenen Hufen, auf denen 
verhiillte Figuren in roten Talaren sitzen; dahinter zwélf bewaffnete 
Mohren, silberne Figurinen, Pagen, StraufSe, Affen. In der Kénigs- 


* H. v. Miiller, Marchen der Serapionsbriider, p. 335. R. Buchmann, Helden und 
M dchte des romantischen Kunstmirchens, Leipzig, 1910, p. 40. 
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braut wird der Statistenzauber ins Pflanzliche tibersetzt. Salatprinzen 
und Bohnenprinzesinnen, Gurkenherzoge und Melonenfiirsten stehen 
neben dem Thron des Gemiisekénigs. Die Karottengarde spielt auf 
und die Bohnenartillerie feuert die Salutschiisse ab. In der beriihmten 
NufSknackerschlacht treten neben die reguliren Truppen Gartner, 
Tungusen, Tiroler, Friseure, Harlekine, Kupidos und Tiger zum 
Kampf gegen den Mausekénig an. Zypressen, Feuerlilien, Spottvégel 
und Papageien schaffen das Lindhorstsche Girtchen zum Paradies- 
garten um. Und Leuwenhoek Jat seine Fléhe kleine goldene Kutschen 
ziehen, und Kanonen abfeuern. Aber dieses servile Rokokobildchen 
wird vom Festzug des Grauens noch iiberboten, wenn die Pucerons, 
Kafer, Spinnen, Schnacken und Schlammtiere auf haarigen Beinen 
und mit ausgestrecktem Riissel auf die neugierigen Frankfurter 
losgehen. Die Ausstattungslust zieht auch in die Studierstuben der 
biirgerlichen Hauser ein. Neben der prunkvollen Bibliothek des 
Archivarius Lindhorst entsteht das dandyhafte Studio des Dr. Alpanus 
mit den grofien Folianten, aus denen die Illustrationen tanzelnd her- 
austreten, mit Treppen, die sich blitzschnell aufrollen und wieder 
falten, mit Marmorstiegen und Portieren. Bei Herrn von Dapsul 
herrscht die malerische Unordnung verwahrloster Studierstuben. 
Das ist bereits die humorvolle Innendekoration fiir ein Jahrhundert 
der Privatgelehrten. In diese Bildhaftigkeit hinein reichen auch die 
Nachkommen der Zauberzithern und Zaubertrommeln des 18. Jahr- 
hunderts. Waren sie im Wiener Zauberstiick noch Talismane, so 
werden sie bei Hoffmann musikalisches Motiv. Mariechen besitzt 
unter ihren Spielsachen noch ein kleines Glockenspiel, das den 
Truppen in den Kampf vorangeht. Die griinen Schlangen sprechen 
zu Anselmus wie Kristallglocken. Am reichsten an Einfiallen wird 
aber Hoffmann dort, wo er das alte Zaubermotiv in die Stimmen des 
Tages und in das Kichern und Stéhnen der Erde umwertet. Die 
ineinander verflochtene Wiederkehr der Zischlaute wird im Goldenen 
Topf zum Gelispel des Abendwinds. Im “renne, renne nur,” “‘du Narre, 
Narre, Narre” knattert der Strafenlirm. Das Pochen in den alten 
Mauern wird im “Hott, Hott und Tratt, Tratt’’ der Mause vernehm- 
lich. Das Leben der Wohnstuben tickt in Drosselmeiers Uhrmacher- 
liedchen und der Schreck unsrer Triiume orgelt durch das groteske 
Kurri-pire-kai-li des Magiers. 

Heinrich Heine hat in seiner Darstellung der deutschen Romantik 
die Schwierigkeiten romantischer Nachbarschaft, die zwischen Hoff- 
mann und den fiihrenden Romantikern bestehen, mit einer platten 
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Klassifikation abgetan: “Hoffmann gehért nicht zur romantischen 
Schule. Er stand in keiner Bertihrung mit den Schlegeln und noch viel 
weniger mit ihren Tendenzen.’™ Das besagt natiirlich nichts iiber 
den geistigen Standort eines Menschen. Heine hat aber in den Schrif- 
ten, die er “einen entsetzlichen Angstschrei in 20 Banden” nennt, 
das Wirklichkeitsferment herausgespiirt. Die Hoffmannforschung hat 
die Frage nach den Begegnungen mit der Welt und ihrem kiinst- 
lerischen Ausdruck auf das bedenklich diinne Eis des Abnormalen 
verschoben. Aber was im Bildungsraume des 19. Jahrhunderts ist 
nicht Halluzination, Delirium, Spaltung und Rausch genannt worden, 
so weit wir uns darauf versteift haben, den Aufmarsch des deutschen 
Biirgertums als schizophrene Seinsverwirrung der Nation zu betrach- 
ten. Weniger denn je vermégen wir heute in einer Zeit der Expa- 
triierung und Repatriierung der Werte an dieser Frage voriiber- 
zugehen. 

Hoffmanns Kunst ist nicht indiskret, und der Zufall und das Selt- 
same ist nicht psychopathischer Scheinwuchs. Die Marchen bauen 
sich lebensfahig aus Einbildungskraft und Ironie auf. Hoffmann baut 
aus jedem Material, das Bauwert hat. Aber er baut auch aus dem 
Leid. Seine Helden haben alle Gebrechen der Biirgerlichkeit: die 
Sentimentalitat der Jugend, die Schlaflosigkeit des Stellenjagers, die 
Nervosititen des leeren Magens, den Katzenjammer des Abwegigen 
und das Zwacken der Geldsorgen. Dieses Leid hat aber nichts Selbst- 
mérderisches, es erwirbt dem Helden vielmehr Anteil am Welt- 
schaffen. Hoffmanns Marchenhelden sind weder Feinde der Gesell- 
schaft, noch Wahnsinnige. Sie haben sich in einem Beruf zurechtzu- 
finden, sie sitzen fest und enden in einem Hausstand. Sie leiden, wie 
immer das Leiden heifien mag. Sie leiden unter den Inflationswerten 
des Jahrhunderts, unter dem Gesicht der Besitzenden und unter der 
Fref- und Sauflust Papagenos in uns. Und weil sie an einem Schmerz 
leiden, der am Ende nicht mehr schmerzt, bestehen sie auch. Und 
damit vertieft sich vor den Mozartschen Opernhintergriinden unser 
Wirklichkeitsgefiihl. 

Die Forschung der dreifiiger Jahre hat darauf hingewiesen, daf 
der romantische Roman nach 1806 Elemente realistischer Haltung 
aufzuzeigen beginnt. Wenn auch dabei vorwiegend an Arnim und 


* H. Heine, Werke, hg. von G. Karpeles, Leipzig, vm, 186, 187. 

* G. Thrum, Der Typ des Zerrissenen, Leipzig, 1931. 

F. Ltibbe, Die Wendung vom Individualismus sur sozialen Gemeinschaftshaltung, 
Berlin, 1931. 
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Eichendorff gedacht wurde, kann doch nicht iibersehn werden, dai 
schon Hoffmann in der Nahe soziologischer Notwendigkeiten lebt 
und daf rund um ihn das deutsche Biirgertum seinen langwierigen 
PolitisierungsprozeS beginnt, innerhalb dessen auch er zu stehen 
kommt. Er ist sein Zauberkiinstler, der Houdini einer kleinen Welt, 
der die Realitaét hinter dem schénen Schein verwaltet, der mit den 
abgegriffensten Karten die ganze Welt fiir eine Stunde verzaubern 
kann, ehe er sie in das flinke Spiel seiner Finger hineinschauen la£t. 
Erzihler ohne Geschmack am Lyrischen, neigt er dem Okkulten zu, 
in dem sich das Schaudern des Biirgertums versteckt. Uber Hoffmanns 
eigenem Leben als Richter, Musikdirektor und Schriftsteller stand 
schon deutlich der Auftrag einer Gesellschaft. Die Zeit forderte von 
ihm Akte geschichtlicher Verwirklichung, in denen das Individuum 
iiber die engere Giiltigkeit des Ich hinaus zum Wir emporsteigt. 
Und da geht der Vorhang iiber der Wirklichkeit des 19. Jahrhunderts 
auf. Da wird das Residenzstidtchen Schauplatz statt Kulisse, da 
wird der Biirokrat behandschuhter Henker der Phantasie, das 
Madchen eine hausbackene Helena, der Nachbar ein Beckmesser des 
guten Geschmacks und der Held ein unschuldiger Delinquent. Da 
beginnt die Kriminalgeschichte des Biirgertums, wie sie der Unter- 
suchungsrichter E. T. A. Hoffmann nicht mehr von sich abschieben 
kann. 
MARIANNE THALMANN 

Wellesley College 














THE CONVERSATION IN BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON 


IN THE READING of Boswell’s Life of Johnson, one question inevitably 
arises: How much of this is really Johnson? One wonders if this is the 
way he really talked, if Boswell’s reports of his conversation are at all 
like what he really said. 

The casual reader’s suspicion that the conversation in the Life is 
more Boswellian than Johnsonian is strengthened by the contrast 
between the Doctor’s literary style in his own works and his colloquial 
style as presented in the Life; for they are worlds apart. The heavy 
Latinity, the extended periods, the ponderous inversions, the sesqui- 
pedalia verba—all these are largely missing from his conversation, 
which is by contrast simple, pointed, and direct." 

Johnson’s literary style, however, cannot be admitted as evidence 
of his conversational, for the manifest reason that there is rarely 
any close correlation between anyone’s written and spoken styles. A 
written style is the product of conscious effort—-and was, perhaps, 
peculiarly so in the eighteenth century, with its stress on “elegance”; 
a colloquial style, being spontaneous and much more natural, is 
something entirely different in function and largely different even in 
origin. To say that Johnson must have spoken as he wrote would be 
no more reasonable than to say that Maxwell Anderson must converse 
in iambic meter. 

In addition, there seems to be some positive evidence that John- 

son’s colloquial style, described by Boswell as having ‘“‘extraordinary 
vigour and vivacity,’” was remarkably concise and pithy. His natural 
tendency to speak directly in conversation is suggested by Boswell’s 
account of his ‘‘catching himself”’: 
Talking of the Comedy of “The Rehearsal,” he said, “It has not wit enough 
to keep it sweet.” This was easy;—he therefore caught himself, and pro- 
nounced a more round sentence; “It has not vitality enough to preserve it 
from putrefaction.’” 


Further, it is worth noting that in the passage which Johnson 


! Mr. William Coleman goes so far as to say that “Johnson’s conversational style 
is the exact antithesis of his written” (“The Johnsonian Conversational Formula,” 
The Quarterly Review, 282: 432-45, October, 1945, p. 438). 

* The Life of Samuel Johnson, LL.D. (New York: The Modern Library, n.d.), p. 7. 
All references to the Life here are to the Modern Library edition (Malone’s sixth), since 
its compactness makes it best suited to such reference. The original 1791 edition was 
consulted, of course, for important differences. 

3 Life, p. 1123. 
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dictated to Boswell (and which Boswell presumably had time to take 
down verbatim), the sentences are short, the style clipped, and the 
general effect almost staccato.‘ That this is the Johnson of the Life 
may be open to question, but that it is not the Johnson of the Rambler 
is beyond doubt. 

This difference in styles, though it cannot be reasonably consid- 
ered as evidence against Boswell’s veracity, nevertheless leaves us 
with an uneasy feeling that we may not, in the Life, be reading what 
Johnson said. Nor does a look at Boswell’s memory greatly reassure us. 

In this matter of memory a distinction is to be made. “To remem- 
ber and to recollect,’’ said Johnson, ‘‘are different things. A man has 
not the power to recollect what is not in his mind; but when a thing 
is in his mind he may remember it.’ The key to the distinction seems 
to lie in the existence of a tag, or hint, that will jog the memory into 
an imaginative reconstruction of an incident which, without the hint, 
might not be remembered at all. This differentiation between the 
powers of memory and recall, though undoubtedly valid, can perhaps 
be pressed too far. It seems unlikely, for example, that Boswell could 
have combined what was evidently an ordinary memory with a power 
of recall for which the mildest word is ‘‘astonishing.’” 

Boswell’s memory failed him continually. Such phrases as “I 
forget,’”’ “I do not recollect,” “has escaped my memory,” and “I 
have preserved nothing” are legion in the Life.” Nor was it always a 
matter of forgetting over a period of months or years. On one occa- 
sion, he says, 

... I found Johnson at home in the morning. We resumed the conversation 


of yesterday. He put me in mind of some of it which had escaped my mem- 


oy. ...* 


And on another occasion, 
... he was so candid, and expressed himself so well, that I begged him to 


‘ E.g., Life, pp. 418 ff. Johnson’s departure from his literary style in conversation 
can also be seen in the book of his “sayings” which appeared (there were at least eight 
of them) between the time of his death and the publication of the first edition of Bos- 
well’s Life. 

® Life, p. 991. 

6 “Boswell,” writes Professor Pottle, “seems not in his own lifetime to have been 
regarded as a prodigy.” (“The Power of Memory in Boswell and Scott,” p. 177. In 
Essays on the Eighteenth Century, Presented to David Nichol Smith in Honor of His 
Seventieth Birthday, Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1945, pp. 168-89.) 

’E.g., Life, pp. 242, 244, 258, 302, 342, 416, 426, 495n., 513, 525, 528, 534, 539, 
542, 543, 551, 631, 634, 635, 660, 778, 784, 786, 816, 823, 836, 839, 842, 847, 860, 861, 
863, 864, 882, 965, 966, 971, 973, 980, 984, 991, 1028, 1054, 1098, 1105, 1118. 
® Life, p. 786. 
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repeat what he had said, and I wrote down as follows. .. . ® 


Surely it is unreasonable to assume that these lapses are simply the 
rare failures of an otherwise perfect memory. The impression through- 
out the Life is not one of a man rattling off brilliant conversations 
from memory, but rather one of a man laboriously transcribing his 
copious notes. The author’s frequent references to his notes and 
journal, the many agglomerations of “sayings” presented to the 
reader in a lump, the abrupt transitions in conversations, all serve 
but to strengthen this impression. 

Boswell himself seems not to have had too high an opinion of his 
memory. He tells us early in the Life that for a time he “found it 
extremely difficult to recollect and record” Johnson’s conversations 
accurately.’® In his journal for April 3, 1773, he wrote, “I am writing 
this journal on the 20 April [sic] from memory; so it must be very 
imperfect.” It would seem, too, from Johnson’s frequent dictating 
to Boswell,” that neither he nor his amanuensis cared to entrust any- 
thing important to the latter’s memory. Nor does Johnson seem to 
have had much respect for Boswell’s memory for the apt quotation; 
“T wish,” he once said to his biographer, “you would enable yourself 


to borrow more.’ 


Though this evidence is far from conclusive, it is too strong to be 
easily reconciled with the hypothesis, so ably presented by Professor 
Pottle in “The Power of Memory in Boswell and Scott,” that, “given 
the right kind of jog to his memory, Boswell had something that 
looks like total recall.’’* Indeed, there seems to be a not inconsider- 
able amount of evidence against the hypothesis itself. 


® Life, p. 984. It will be remembered, too, that Boswell quite forgot a play on the 
word “bulls” within the space of one conversation: “BOSWELL. ‘Very well. The first 
play of words today.’ J. ‘No, no, the bulls in Ireland.’ ” (Life, p. 772.) 

0 Life, p. 255. 

1 Geoffrey Scott and Frederick A. Pottle (eds.), Private Papers of James Boswell 
from Malahide Castle, 18 vols., privately printed, New York, 1928-34, v1, 77. (Vol. 
v1, the last volume edited by Scott before his death, is entitled The Making of the Life 
of Johnson as Shown in Boswell’s First Notes, Original Diaries, and Revised Drafts.) 

2 E.g., Life, pp. 419, 426, 456, 496, 539, 747, 988, 989, 992. 

13 Life, p. 533. There is, perhaps, some significance in Robertson’s remark that 
Voltaire “either took Mr. Boswell’s way, of writing down what he had heard, or, which 
is as good, preserved it in his memory; for ke had a wonderful memory.” (Frederick A. 
Pottle and Charles H. Bennett (eds.), Boswell’s Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides with 
Samuel Johnson, LL.D., Now First Published from the Original Manuscript, New York, 
The Viking Press, 1945, p. 384, italics mine.) 

“4 Essays on the Eighteenth Century, p. 75. Professor Pottle does not, unfortunately, 
make clear just what the “right” kind of jog would be. He continues: “If he failed to 
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That Boswell liked to give cross-references in footnotes is amply 
exemplified in the Life. Yet he often fails to do so in obvious cases 
of contradiction or repetition which of their nature would give a 
sufficient “jog” to even an average memory. 

At one time, for example, Boswell writes, 

He argued in defence of some of the peculiar tenets of the Church of 
Rome. As to the giving the bread only to the laity, he said, “They may think, 
that in what is merely ritual, deviations from the primitive mode may be 
admitted on the ground of convenience; and I think they are as well war- 
ranted to make this alteration, as we are to substitute sprinkling in the room 
of the ancient baptism.’”* 


Surely this passage affords a hint strong enough to call to mind what 
Johnson said previously on the same subject: 


“T think their [Roman Catholics’] giving the sacrament only in one kind is 
criminal, because it is contrary to the express institution of curist. ... ”!? 


But Boswell makes no reference to it. And on a similar subject, Bos- 
well reports Johnson as saying, “I would be a Papist if I could. I 
have fear enough; but an obstinate rationality prevents me.’® Yet 
at least twice previously in the Life, Johnson is quoted as making it 
clear that denominational differences within Christianity are super- 
ficial and inconsequential.'® Boswell gives no cross-reference. Again, 
the biographer makes much of Johnson’s “talking down’’ to the little 
boy examined by Mr. Saunders Welch,”° apparently forgetting that 
he had before made just as much of Johnson’s no/ talking down to 
another little boy." And of Lord Elibank, within a space of twenty 
pages, Johnson says, “I was never in Lord Elibank’s company with- 
out learning something,” and “Sir, there is nothing conclusive in his 
talk.’ 





make a written record soon after a series of events he seems to have lost those events 
permanently, or at least to have had no greater power of recall than the next person. 
But given his written clue, and given time and patience, he could reconstruct accurately 
and in minute detail an account of practically everything that ever happened to him. 

. Boswell simply jots down whatever rises first to his consciousness, knowing that 
one sort of hint will serve as well as another.” 

(It is true, incidentally, that Boswell displays a kind of erudition in the Life [e.g., 
pp. 447, 454], but there is reason to suspect that this may simply be the result of extreme 
diligence, motivated by his desire for accuracy or perhaps by vanity.) 

4% E.g., pp. 422, 526, 536, 637, 638, 652, 779, 784, 800, 805, 862, 867, 870, 888, 935, 
948, 959, 962, 968, 971, 972, 1006, 1095, 1158, 1175, 1177. 

6 Life, p. 1103. 7 Life, p. 365. 8 Life, p. 1103. 
1% Life, pp. 246, 398. ” Life, p. 1031. 
* Life, p. 511. ® Life, pp. 626, 644. 
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Boswell is no better at catching repetitions than at catching con- 
tradictions or contraries: 
BOSWELL. “But then, Sir, their [Roman Catholics’] masses for the dead?” 
JouNSON. “Why, Sir, if it once be established that there are souls in purgatory, 


it is as proper to pray for them, as for our brethren of mankind who are yet in 
this life.” 


And forty pages later: 


BOSWELL. “‘Do you think, Sir, that it is wrong in a man who holds the doctrine 
of Purgatory to pray for the souls of his deceased friends?” Jonson. “Why 
no, Sir.’ 


Surely the second passage offers sufficient hints for recalling the first. 
Boswell elsewhere quotes a letter from Johnson to Nichols, the 

printer: “By some accident I laid your note upon Duke up so safely, 

that I cannot find it.” He gives no cross-reference, although, only 

ten pages earlier, he quotes Langton: 

“Though he [Johnson] used to censure carelessness with great vehemence, he 


owned, that he once, to avoid the trouble of locking up five guineas, hid them, 
he forgot where, so that he could not find them.’ 


There are are many instances of such evidently unconscious repe- 
tition. The biographer twice tells the story of Johnson’s selling The 
Vicar of Wakefield for Goldsmith.” He twice quotes Johnson as saying 
that the English do not ‘‘understand the common rights of human- 
ity.’””* And he quotes the Doctor’s criticism of Voltaire, “Vir est 
acerrimi el paucarum literarum,” not long after reporting his remark 
on Goldsmith, “His genius is great, but his knowledge is small.’”* 

There is one significant detail that doubtless should be mentioned 
in this connection. At one point in the Life, Boswell quotes directly 
from his notes: 

“He then added a ludicrous stanza, but would not repeat it, lest I should take 
it down. It was somewhat as follows; the last line I am sure ! remember: 
‘While I thus cried, 
seer, 
The hoary reply’d, 
Come, my lad, and drink some beer.’ ’%° 


% Life, p. 365. * Life, p. 405. % Life, p. 930n. 

% Life, p. 920. 7 Life, pp. 252, 825. 8 Life, pp. 1035, 1100. 

*% Life, pp. 563, 426. Though the languages are different, the expression is similar 
and the ideas are almost identical. 
% Life, p. 720n. 
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This passage may or may not indicate a good memory; but it certainly 
does not indicate anything like “total recall.” 

It would seem, then, that to base our judgment of Boswell’s 
accuracy, in reporting Johnson’s conversation, upon the tenacity of 
his memory or the totality of his recall is foolhardy if there is any 
other reasonable evidence available.*! Perhaps we can arrive at some 
confidence in the biographer’s veracity by taking another road. 


If ever a man was suited to a task, Boswell was suited to his. The 
impression one gathers from the Malahide papers is that he made a 
record of every single thing that ever happened to him. Yet the un- 
paralleled diligence which his journals required is by no means the 
most astounding thing about Boswell; rather, it is his unflagging 
devotion to recording his experiences throughout his life. Except that 
he lived so zestfully, one could almost say that he lived to record— 
indeed, he said so himself: 

I should live no more than I can record, as one should not have more 


corn growing than one can get in. There is a waste of good if it be not pre- 
served.* 


Even in his love affairs, says Robert Lynd, he “was not only a man 
who kissed and told, but a man to whom telling gave a deeper and 
more lasting pleasure than kissing.’”™ 

Boswell, then, had acquired the diary habit long before he met 
Johnson. What could be more natural than that his diary should be 
full of the man for whom he had an almost boundless admiration? 
“T cannot help worshipping him,” he said to Robertson, “‘he is so 
much superior to other men.” This combination of idolatry and his 


* C. E. Vulliamy, for example, contends that by “sheer retentiveness, and by that 
alone, could the extraordinary quality of his conversation have been preserved.” (James 
Boswell, New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1933, p. 22.) 

#2 “T was the more sensible of it [the cold weather] from having sat up all night be- 
fore recollecting and writing in my Journal what I thought worthy of preservation; an 
exertion which, during the first part of my acquaintance with Johnson, I frequently 
made. I remember having sat up four nights in one week, without being much incom- 
moded in the day time.” (Boswell, Life, pp. 278-79.) 

% Quoted from his journal in The Making of the Life of Johnson, p. 65. 

4 Dr. Johnson and Company, New York, Doubleday, Doran & Company, 1928, 
p. 51. 

% Life, p. 831. Fanny Burney (Madame D’Arblay), in her diary, mentions that 
“his heart almost even to idolatry, was in his reverence for Dr. Johnson.” (Charlotte 
Barret, ed., Diary & Letters of Madame D’Arblay, 6 vols., London & New York, Mac- 
millan & Co., 1905, 1, 509.) 
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passion for preserving “‘good things” led inevitably to Boswell’s 
assiduous recording of Johnson’s conversation, 

. . . for during all the course of my long intimacy with him, my respectful 
attention never abated, and my wish to hear him was such, that I constantly 
watched every dawning of communications from that great and illuminated 
mind.* 

The biographer brought to his task, in addition, a love of accuracy 
in which he exhibited a special pride. ‘‘What I have preserved,” he 
tells us in the Life, “has the value of the most perfect authenticity.” 
Although he quotes Johnson’s friend Maxwell at some length in the 
Life,” he is usually loath to accept the reporting of others without 
some verification. When, in the Life, he relays to us an anecdote told 
him by Beauclerk, he is careful to reassure us that “Dr. Johnson 
told me I might rely both on the correctness of his memory, and the 
fidelity of his narrative.”** Of Langton’s contributions to his magnum 
opus he says, rather guardedly, 


The authenticity of every article is unquestionable. For the expression, I, 
who wrote them down in his [Langton’s] presence, am partly answerable.* 


Thomas Tyers he utterly rejects as “‘not sufficiently attentive to ac- 
curacy.’’# 

He told Johnson, in fact, quite frankly that there were very few 
people in the Johnsonian circle from whom reliable accounts of the 
Doctor’s conversation could be expected.“ As a result, he carried 
around with him a notebook, on each page of which he left space for 
later corrections. This notebook, preserved today in the collection 
of Mr. R. B. Adam, seems to have been, says Geoffrey Scott, “‘specifi- 
cally designed for information received ai second hand from Miss 
Porter, Mr. Hector, Peter Garrick, etc., and requiring Johnson’s 
confirmation.’ 


% Life, p. 531. This passage lends credence to Fanny Burney’s famous account of 
Boswell listening to Johnson with “eyes goggled” and “mouth dropped open.” 

7 Pp. 378-85. PP. 562. % Life, p. 909. 

© Life, p. 817. Boswell’s comments on the work of many others—Miss Seward, Mrs. 
Piozzi, Sir John Hawkins—are valueless to our point here, since they can in no sense 
be considered dispassionate. He seems, however, to have had no personal feud with 
Tyers. 

“ Life, p. 518. 

“ Op. cit., p. 157. In this same collection are many of Boswell’s proof sheets, in 
which—according to R. W. Chapman, in his article, “Boswell’s Proof-Sheets (The 
London Mercury, 15: 50-58, 171-80, November-December, 1926)—the corrections 
further illustrate Boswell’s attention to detail and accuracy. 
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It would seem, too, that Boswell would not hesitate to turn his 
skepticism upon himself. In his rough note for May 9, 1773, we find 
the entry, “I wd [would] not let the rascal take my name (Im not 
quite sure of this).’ It is worth noting that this remark does not 
appear in its chronologically proper place in the Life.“ 

In writing the Life—which he evidently realized was the work 
that would bring him everlasting fame if anything would—he exer- 
cised especial care. Geoffrey Scott tells us that shortly after Johnson’s 
death Dilly pressed Boswell for a biography, four hundred pages in 
octavo; Boswell replied that, although he had more than enough 
material, he intended to do the work “deliberately.” Although 
publication of such a book at the time Dilly wanted it (February, 
1785) would probably have brought Boswell not inconsiderable fame 
and fortune, he refused to be rushed into doing a careless job. Nor 
was this refusal due to his dilatoriness. We find him already at work 
on June 22, 1786, poring over his incredibly voluminous notes and 
journals, selecting here, rejecting there, and writing in his diary at 
the end of the day, “Sorted till I was stupified.’”™ 

We find him again at work five years later, this time on the proof 

sheets of his first edition. He has sorted all his notes, arranged the 
excerpts from his journals, compiled them into a first draft (expanding 
and correcting as he went along), and submitted a revised draft to 
the printer. Yet he is by no means satisfied; he wants perfection. 
“T am sorry,” he writes in a marginal note to his printer, “that there 
must be a little over-running etc. in this sheet. But we must make as 
good a Book as may be.’”? 
Boswell [writes Geoffrey Scott] has an image which describes his aim: a “life” 
should be like a flawless print struck off from the engraved plate which is 
bitten in our memory. Truth to that archetype must be not only line for line, 
but tone for tone. Biography should be nothing less than this duplication of an 
image in the mind; not a selection or a monument or a thesis. An aim beyond 
human reach. The knowledge that his arrow pointed to that impossible mark, 
was Boswell’s source of confidence. Other biographers might forestall his 
book; that they could rival it, he never, in his most sunken moments, con- 
ceived. Those others did not even know that biography is impossible. 


* Ibid., p. 141. 
“ That is, it does not appear anywhere in the Life, though it might be expected 
on p. 469. 
Op. cit., p. 163. “ Tbid., p. 184. 
7 Quoted by Chapman, “Boswell’s Proof-Sheets,” p. 52. 
8 Op. cit., p. 16. 
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So it would seem that Boswell had the will to be accurate; the 
next question is, did he have the ability? Though he was interested 
in stenography,**® his interest seems never to have been anything 
more than desultory; we have his own testimony that he never mas- 
tered any system of shorthand, and that he was unable to take down 
perfectly a passage from Robertson’s History of America which 
Johnson read to him “slowly and distinctly.’”®° 

The fact that Boswell had developed a kind of abbreviated long- 
hand seems largely irrelevant here, unless we accept as typical such 
occasional descriptions of Boswell as those by Robert Barclay, who 
said he had seen ‘‘Boswell lay down knife and fork, and take out his 
tablets in order to register a good anecdote,’ and by Mrs. Piozzi, 
who reported that he “had a trick . . . of sitting steadily down at the 
other end of the room to write at the moment what should be said in 
company, either by Dr. Johnson or /o him.” Percy Fitzgerald accepts 
this view, and then runs into the inevitable difficulty: How could 
Boswell, in the midst of his frantic note-taking, have so actively 
participated in the conversations? Fitzgerald, rather than attempt to 
explain it, retreats behind such words as “marvel” and ‘miracle.’ 

This view was for a long time universally held. But we must 
consider that, as Tinker points out," it is based on casual statements 
of a kind especially susceptible to exaggeration. In contrast to this 
rather flimsy evidence in support of the classic view, Geoffrey Scott 
has brilliantly marshalled the evidence against it:* 

1) Such a view is opposed to what we know of his character, in which 
conviviality was a conspicuous element, and to his habit of steering conversa- 
tions. 

2) Eighteenth-century manners either would not have allowed such 
note-taking or would have made it a joke so big that we should have far more 
evidence than such remarks as Mrs. Piozzi’s and Barclay’s. (Professor Pottle, 
I think, might deny this; he says somewhere that note-taking was not un- 
common in this “biographical” age.) 

3) It would have defeated Boswell’s purpose to spend all his time record- 


ing, by preventing him from giving Johnson his undivided attention, from 
“absorbing” his conversation. 


** Scott mentions that his name appears in a list of subscribers to The Complete 
Instructor of Short Hand, by W. 1. Blanchard, published about 1770. (Op. cit., p. 19.) 

50 Life, p. 792. 5t Quoted by Lynd, op. cit., p. 59. 

% Anecdotes of Samuel Johnson (S. C. Roberts, ed., from fourth edition), Cam- 
bridge, at the University Press, 1932, p. 31. 

% Boswell’s Autobiography, London, Chatto & Winters, 1912, p. 216. 

Young Boswell, Boston, Atlantic Monthly Press, 1922, pp. 201 ff. 
% Op. cit., pp. 21-24, The argument, of course, is summarized here, 
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4) Such a practice was evidently unnecessary. The conversations which 
he reports as carried on in a chaise, in a boat, etc., do not differ perceptibly 
from those carried on in a drawing-room. 

5) In his newly-found diaries there is not a single reference to such a 
practice, though he continually and lovingly dwells on all sorts of routine 
details. 

6) If Johnson had seen Boswell taking down his sayings habitually for 
fifteen years, he would hardly have had to be told, on April 10, 1778, that 
Boswell had a system of note-taking. 


Scott tells us elsewhere that the Adam Note-Book is possibly the only 
notebook that Boswell carried with him: 
For (1) the Adam Note-Book, small and sparsely filled as it is, lasted Boswell 


eighteen months. (2) While there are several specific references to it in Bos- 
well’s diary, there is no mention of any other.™ 


Finally, Boswell himself, in his journal entry for October 25, 1764, 
describes his method: 

My method is to make a memorandum every night of what I have seen 
during the day. By this means I have my materials allways [sic] secured. 
Sometimes I am three, four, five, days without journalising. When I have 
time and spirits, I bring up this my Journal as well as I can in the hasty man- 
ner in which I write it.” 

How, then, could Boswell report Johnson’s conversation with any 
accuracy? 

Part of the answer lies in the fact that his memory, though by 
no means miraculous, was good enough by ordinary standards. 
“You'll carry it [a Johnson monologue] all in your head,” Mrs. 
Piozzi once said to him; “‘a long head is as good as short-hand.’’®* 
More to the point, we must remember that Boswell had been recording 
conversations in his notes and journals since his nineteenth year, and 
that this training had rendered his memory at least in this respect 
tenacious enough to retain a conversation heard during the day until 
evening, when, in a mood of studied concentration and fixed purpose, 
he would jot down all that he recalled. 

Of what happened to Johnson’s “sayings” during these intervals 
between the time of utterance and the time of recording, there is 
no direct evidence; we can only speculate. But Boswell’s own testi- 
mony makes our speculations strong enough to support a reasonable 
conclusion: 


6 Tbid., pp. 157-58. 57 Tbid., p. 33. 
58 Life, p. 1019, Her sincerity here is supported by passages in her diary. 
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Let me here apologize for the imperfect manner in which I am obliged 
to exhibit Johnson’s conversation at this period. In the early part of my ac- 
quaintance with him, I was so wrapt in admiration of his extraordinary 
colloquial talents, and so little accustomed to his peculiar mode of expression, 
that I found it extremely difficult to recollect and record his conversation with 
its genuine vigour and vivacity. In progress of time, when my mind was, as it 
were, strongly impregnated with the Johnsonian aether, I could with more 
facility and exactness, carry in my memory and commit to paper the exuber- 
ant variety of his wisdom and wit.” 


Here Boswell is his own critic. If he had good reason to be dissatisfied 
with his records of the early conversations, surely we can assume 
that he had good reason to be satisfied with his reporting of the later 
ones. And the bulk of the conversations in the Life, of course, fall into 
the latter category. 

His absorption of “‘the Johnsonian aether,’’ moreover, saturated 
his mind, as it were, with the perfect preservative. The mesmeric 
effect that Johnson’s powerful personality had upon him was un- 
doubtedly very strong; no hypnotist ever had a more willing subject. 
Boswell himself, in fact, remarked on his friend’s penetrating influ- 
ence in his original journal of their tour to the Hebrides: 


? 


I find myself insensibly acquiring some of Mr. Johnson’s expressions, 
such as beginning a sentence with “Why, sir.’ 


This influence did not stop at these “‘Why, sirs.”’ If we can believe 

Fanny Burney’s description in her diary," it permeated Boswell’s 
personality to such an extent that he was often a veritable caricature 
of Johnson. And his consequent talent for duplicating Johnson’s 
colloquial style is attested to by Hannah More in her Memoirs for 
1781: 
Boswell brought to my mind the whole of a very mirthful conversation at dear 
Mrs. Garrick’s, and my being made by Sir William Forbes the umpire in a 
trial of skill between Garrick and Boswell, which could most nearly imitate 
Dr. Johnson’s manner. I remember I gave it for Boswell in familiar con- 
versation, and for Garrick in reciting poetry. 


In view of this evidence, it would seem unreasonable not to believe 
that Boswell’s reconstruction of Johnson’s conversation in his evening 
notes can, as Professor Pottle says, “‘be trusted to be not merely 


59 Life, p. 255. 
® Entry for October 11, 1773. Quoted in Pottle and Bennett’s edition of the 
Journal, p. 292. 
Loc. cit. 
® Quoted by G. B. Hill in Johnsonian Miscellanies (Oxford, 1897), 11, 195. 
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appropriate but as close to what Johnson really said as any condensed 
and selective report could be.’’® 

Between the rough notes and the Life as it appeared in 1791 there 
were many steps—the journal, the journal revised, the first draft, 
the draft revised, the proofs corrected. With each of these steps 
Boswell made many changes, expanding, correcting, filling in; but the 
reports of Johnson’s conversation, by and large, he left alone. The 
conversation as it appears in the Life he might as well have tran- 
scribed from the original notes. 

We have, for instance, his Ashbourne Journal, with the many 
revisions he made in it while preparing to write the Life.“ Few of 
these revisions affect his record of Johnson’s conversation, and these 
few are very minor in character (e.g., changes in tense—‘ambition 
was” to “ambition is,” “‘so he went” to “so he goes,” “where he 
might” to “where he may”®—and the insertion, here and there, of a 
“Sr. 

It is quite natural that Boswell should have studiously avoided 
making any radical changes in records of Johnson’s conversations, 
for it was upon them that he built the Life. Most of the other changes 
he made, in fact, seem to have had as their principal purpose the 
creation of a context for the precious talk. ‘‘What I consider as the 
peculiar value of the following work,” he writes near the beginning 
of the Life, “is, the quantity it contains of Johnson’s conversation” — 
which, he points out, “‘will best display his character.” 

As a matter of fact he supplied a great many words, occasionally added para- 
graphs of comment which had no source in the journal, and did not scruple 
to rewrite whole sections which he considered too crabbed or verbose. He also 
made extensive deletions, frequently for no better reason than that he wanted 
to make his book shorter. . . . [But] he has scrupulously refrained from ex- 
panding his condensed record of Johnson’s conversation when he cannot con- 
fidently retrieve the fuller form from his remarkable memory, which ordi- 


narily required only a hint to bring back the ipsissima verba of speeches made 
years before. In this sense his accuracy is undoubted... . ” 


How close the conversations in the Life are to those of the rough 
notes can be discovered best, of course, by comparing Boswell’s rough 


% “The Power of Memory in Boswell and Scott,” p. 186. Boswell apparently kept 
these intervals as short as he could. To report Johnson’s conversations “with any de- 
gree of their original flavour,” he tells us, “it was necessary to write it down without 
delay.” (Life, p. 736.) 

4 The Making of the Life of Johnson, pp. 195-228. ® Cf. Life, p. 716. 

“Pp. 10. 87 Pottle and Bennett, op. cit., p. 54,n4. 
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notes (such as have been preserved) with the corresponding passages 
in the Life. Considering the extremely condensed form of the notes, 
it is surprising to find how little difference there is. Indeed, in some 
instances it would seem that a modern reader could reconstruct 
Johnson’s conversation from Boswell’s notes, with a good deal of 
accuracy and not a great deal of difficulty. 

That Johnson’s conversation in the Life sounds very much like 
the real thing is amply supported by contemporary testimony. 
Johnson himself—who, though possessed of a powerful and acute 
critical sense, could hardly be expected to pass sentence on a book 
published six years after his death—has nevertheless left his opinion 
of Boswell’s Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides by allowing his com- 
panion to write that, after reading the journal from August 14 to 
October 22, 1773, ‘‘Mr. Johnson said it was a very exact picture of 
his life.’’** Also, in the pages which the Doctor read, Boswell mentions 
that he expressed his satisfaction with the journal on at least four 
different occasions (August 18, September 19 and 27, and October 
12). 

The Life itself, the first edition of which appeared on May 16, 
1791, the twenty-eighth anniversary of Boswell’s meeting with John- 
son, was immediately successful, though perhaps not smashingly so. 
But that it enjoyed any success is rather remarkable in view of the 
fact that the market seems to have been already pretty well glutted 
with biographies of Johnson and collections of his sayings. Further, 
the reviews of the book in The Gentleman’s Magazine are much more 
enthusiastic than those of Hawkins’ and Mrs. Piozzi’s contributions: 


A literary portrait is here delineated; which all who knew the original will 
allow to be the MAN HIMSELF.”° 


... I cannot refrain from expressing the satisfaction I have had in this second 
sight of the matchless JOHNSON. The great Philologer is again brought fairly 
into view; and all who knew him will recognize their valuable Friend.” 


His [Boswell’s] attachment to the Doctor for so long a period was a meritorious 


8 Thid., p. 245. 

6° Cited by Lawrence F. Powell, in “Boswell’s Original Journal of His Tour to the 
Hebrides and the Printed Version,” p. 59 (in Essays and Studies of the English A ssocia- 
tion, Oxford, 1938). In his original journal Boswell records two unfavorable criticisms 
of it by Johnson, but neither concerns the recording of the latter’s conversation— 
though the second might seem to at first sight. (Pottle and Bennett, of. cit., pp. 244- 
45.) 

7 May, 1791 (p. 466). This review was evidently written by the editors, David 
Henry and John Nichols, at least the latter of whom knew Johnson personally. 
"1 [bid., June, 1791. From a letter signed “J.N.” 
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perseverance in the desire of knowledge. To it the world is indebted for the 
most finished picture of an eminent man that was ever executed.” 


Many members of Johnson’s “‘circle”’ were, of course, still alive, 
and apparently only too ready to deprecate any book purporting to 
be a faithful record of Johnson’s life and talk. The much maligned 
Hawkins had barely touched pen to paper before Dr. Burney was 
writing to Twining: 

The knight, Sir John . . . steps forth as one of poor Johnson’s six or eight 


biographers, with as little taste or powers for such an occupation as for musical 
history.” 


When Dr. Johnson remarked to Mrs. Thrale that Goldsmith would 
write a very inaccurate biography of him (Goldsmith, of course, 
was not aware of the assignment) she replied, ‘‘Oh; as to that, we 
should all fasten upon him, and force him to do you justice.’ This 
was the gauntlet that Boswell had to run. 

But run it he did—he and the Life—and with colors flying. Jack 
Wilkes said it was “a wonderful book,’ Beattie called it a “‘great 
work,”’’* Dr. John More spoke of it as done with “precision,”’”’ and 
Fanny Burney wrote of it in her diary for June 5, 1791, as follows: 
He [a Mr. Turbulent, the Queen’s French reader] had been reading, like all 
the rest of the world, Boswell’s Life of Johnson... . 

These occasional sallies of Dr. Johnson, uttered from local causes and 
circumstances, but all retailed verbatim by Mr. Boswell, are filling all sorts 
of readers with amaze, except the small party to whom Dr. Johnson was 
known... . 


Sir Joshua Reynolds, unfortunately, left us no direct testimony on 
the subject; but it is significant that, in the advertisement to the 
second edition of the Life, Boswell was able to say that he had “lived 
to peruse it, and to give the strongest testimony to its fidelity.’’’® 
Finally, it is important to remember that Edmond Malone, whom 
Boswell described as ‘‘Johnsonianissimus,’’®® was perhaps his severest 
critic and his collaborator throughout the writing of the Life. 


7” Ibid., from a letter signed ““C” (Courtenay?). 

73 Quoted by Robina Napier in Johnsoniana (London: George Bell and Sons, 1884). 
The letter is dated Dec. 25, 1784. 

™ Anecdotes, p. 23. 

% Quoted by Peter Quennell, The Profane Virtues (New York: The Viking Press, 


1945), p. 51. 
% Life, p. 397n. ™ Johnsonian Miscellanies, p. 408. 
78 Diary and Letters of Madam D’ Arbiay, tv, p. 477. 9 Life, p. xiii. 


8° Quoted by Percy Fitzgerald, Croker’s Boswell and Boswell (London: Chapman & 
Hall, 1912), p. 216. 
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Baldwin 


It is true, of course, that the Life received its share of adverse 
criticism from all sides—Percy, Mrs. Piozzi, Miss Seward, Walpole, 
Parr, Wolcot, Whyte, “A. Z.,” and “Sciolus” in The Gentleman’s 
Magazine—and for many reasons. But not one of these many critics 
questioned Boswell’s accuracy in recording Johnson’s conversation. 





Such, then, is the evidence. It does not prove conclusively that 
Boswell’s accounts of Dr. Johnson’s conversation are as accurate as 
a dictaphone record. Only a dictaphone record, in fact, could provide 
such proof. But it is sufficient to show us at least that the Dr. Johnson 
of the Life is at all times paraphrasing the real Dr. Johnson in his own 
famous colloquial style; and that, in the bulk of the conversation, if 
not all of it, the Dr. Johnson of the Life is quoting the real Dr. 
Johnson practically verbatim. 

Louis BALDWIN 
De Paul University 














THE BIBLE AND NEO-CLASSICAL VIEWS OF STYLE 


IN COMPARATIVELY recent years, we have arrived at a highly favorable 
view of the neo-classical emphasis on literary craftsmanship. Accord- 
ingly, we are the more interested in how neo-classical critics dealt 
with such technical problems as reconciling to their theory certain 
admittedly great works which seem in varying degrees to militate 
against it. One of these great works is the Bible. It is proposed here 
to examine how the Bible fared among a number of critics concerned 
with the problem of its style. No reference will be made to the complex 
theological disputes about whether the Bible was to be read as literally 
or as figuratively true; for all of these writers recognized the presence 
of figurative language and were concerned simply with its literary 
effectiveness. Since one uses the term “neo-classical” at some peril, 
it is proper to point out that in this discussion it signifies much more 
than Augustan criticism; the most useful limits in this case are those 
broad ones adopted by Ronald S. Crane, who has ably argued that 
“it is... possible, without undue simplification, to tell the story of 
the development of criticism in England from Dryden to the death 
of Johnson in terms of a single and unified concept of the art, in rela- 
tion to which even the more seemingly revolutionary changes in the 
latter part of the period can be interpreted as so many shifts of 
emphasis within the framework of a common intellectual scheme.’ 
Further, obscure as well as famous critics will be noticed, not only 
because the well-known ones—Johnson, for instance—did not always 
comment extensively on the Bible, but also because anything said 
on this matter by critics with a hearing in their own time should be 
examined. For clarity, the discussion will proceed by topic rather than 
by commentator; thus, views on metaphor will be compared, or views 
on the use of “low” words, and so on, chronology being observed 
within these groupings. It is necessary to remember that various 
statements under any one heading, especially since they are at times 
remarkably alike, may have been made over a period of several dec- 
ades. 

If we take neo-classicism at its most characteristic, with what 
Professor Lovejoy has called its ideals of “simplicity, i.e., sparseness 
of ornament and avoidance of intricacy in design” and “symmetry, 
balance, [and] definiteness of form,’” and if we bear in mind that the 


1 “Neo-classical Criticism,” Dictionary of World Literature (New York, 1943), p. 193. 
2 “ ‘Nature’ as Aesthetic Norm,” Essays in the History of Ideas (Baltimore, 1948), 
p. 76. 
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Bible is a repository of literature often obscure, highly wrought, and 
irregular, we can understand why a fundamental tension should have 
existed between the two. In the poetry of the Bible eighteenth- 
century critics found a real challenge to certain widely held assump- 
tions, some of which it may be helpful to review briefly. There was, 
first of all, the repeated insistence upon the need for perspicuity, as 
expressed, for example, by the following three men, who voiced the 
critical commonplaces of their times. Joseph Trapp, the first Professor 
of Poetry at Oxford, declared in his lectures early in the century that 
“a clear style is never faulty, an obscure and uncouth one always so.’ 
Lord Kames, the eminent Scottish judge, wrote in The Elements of 
Criticism, much read in the second half of the century, that perspi- 
cuity “ought not to be sacrificed to any other beauty whatever,’ and 
he vigorously condemned ambiguity.’ During the same period, Hugh 
Blair, Regius Professor of Rhetoric and Belles-Lettres at the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, delivered year after year the famous lectures in the 
course of which he dwelt on perspicuity as ‘the fundamental quality 
of style, a quality so essential in every kind of writing, that, for the 
want of it, nothing can atone’’; without it, “‘the richest ornaments of 
style only glimmer through the dark; and puzzle, instead of pleasing, 
the reader.’”* Critics who held so consciously this ideal were naturally 


concerned about figurative language. For the sake of perspicuity, they 
insisted upon close similarity between the two parts of a metaphor’ 
and were very apt to test metaphors by the visual image produced. 


3 Lectures on Poetry Read in the Schools of Natural Philosophy at Oxford (London, 
1742), p. 92. (These lectures were first published in Latin in 1711 and 1715.) 

* New York, 1854, chap. 18, sec. m, p. 155. 

5 Elements of Criticism, chap. 18, sec. 1, p. 256. Kames’s distrust of ambiguity is 
akin to that which Fielding attributes to Shakespeare in Elysium. Shakespeare is made 
to say: “I marvel nothing so much as that men will gird themselves in discovering ob- 
scure beauties in an author. Certes the greatest beauties are the plainest and the most 
evidently striking; and when two meanings of a passage can in the least balance our 
judgment which to prefer, I hold it matter of unquestionable certainty that neither of 
them is worth a farthing.” A Journey from this World to the Next, chap. viii, The Works 
of Henry Fielding, ed. George Saintsbury (London, 1893), x1, 40. 

® Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles-Lettres (London, 1841), Lect. x, pp. 116-17. Similar 
statements are common. Robert Lowth, for example, values in poetry “that force .. . 
in composition ... which . . . expresses ideas at once with perspicuity and elevation” 
(Lectures on the Sacred Poetry of the Hebrews, Andover, Mass., 1829; Lect. xiv, pp. 112- 
13); and Percival Stockdale declares that “Poetry must be perspicuous: its effects 
must be striking, and instantaneous” (Am Inquiry into the General Laws of Poetry, 
London, 1778, pp. 161-62). 

7 E.g., Blair’s dictum that “the resemblance, which is the foundation of the Meta- 
phor,” should be “clear and perspicuous, not far-fetched or difficult to discover.” Lec- 


tures on Rhetoric, Lect. xv, p. 190. 
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Addison’s belief that metaphors are drawn from ‘“‘the visible Parts of 
Nature’’*® was reflected in succeeding writers, among them the 
minor mid-century essayist William Melmoth, who suggested “‘trying 
the propriety of a metaphor, by drawing it out in visible representa- 
tion.’’® Finally, no matter how good, metaphors must not be present 
in too great numbers. Pope was not alone in condemning those 


Pleased with a work where nothing’s just or fit; 
One glaring chaos and wild heap of wit.!® 


“Crowding” was a great blemish. Trapp said it was ‘“‘a foolish Am- 
bition . . . to work up all the beautiful Thought and Diction you can 
possibly crowd together.’ Kames warned against ‘‘crowding too 
many circumstances into one metaphor,’ and Blair likewise re- 
marked: “Supposing each of the metaphors to be preserved distinct, 
yet, if they be heaped on one another, they produce a confusion 
somewhat of the same kind with the mixed metaphor.’ 

Such observations on perspicuity and the use of metaphor were 
applied to all the literary genres, the ode sometimes excepted. There 
were additional rules for the more ‘‘elevated” kinds, namely epic, 
tragedy, and the “‘greater ode.”’ In these the use of “low” or “‘mean”’ 
words was severely curbed. This is not to say that neo-classical writers 
thought of some words as essentially “‘poetic’’ and others not so, for 
they exploited to the full the most ordinary words, as Pope did when 
he wrote: 


8 The Spectator, No. 421, ed. G. Gregory Smith (London and New York, 1945), 
m1, 304. In No. 411 (1m, 276-77), Addison emphasizes the importance of sight to the 
imagination: “We cannot . . . have a single Image in the Fancy that did not make its 
first Entrance through Sight; but we have the Power of retaining, altering, and com- 
pounding those Images, which we have once received, into all the Varieties that are 
most agreeable to the Imagination.” According to Scott George, “The orthodox opinion 
as to why metaphor pleases was that it afforded charming pictures to the mind’s eye. 
All the critics, with the late exception of Edmund Burke, seem agreed that we read 
visually, forming pictures as we go.” The Eighteenth Century Philosophy of Metaphor 
(Nashville, 1945), p. 20. 

® Letters of Sir Thomas Fitsosborne, sixth edition (London, 1763), p. 109. State- 
ments on this point by Lowth (Sacred Poetry, Lect. v, p. 50), Kames (Elements of 
Criticism, chap. 19, p. 325), and Blair (Lectures on Rhetoric, Lect. xv, pp. 194-95) read 
very much like Addison. 

10 An Essay on Criticism, ll. 291-92. " Lectures on Poetry, p. 113. 

12 Elements of Criticism, chap. 20, sec. vi, p. 372. 

13 Lectures on Rhetoric, Lect. xv, p. 195. 

“ E.g., George Campbell: “In the ode. . . it is difficult, sometimes perhaps im- 
possible, to reconcile the utmost perspicuity with that force and vivacity which the 
species of composition requires.” The Philosophy of Rhetoric, Bk. II, chap. 9. The Works 
of George Campbell (London, 1840), 1, 284. 
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Still let me flap this bug with gilded wings, 
This painted child of dirt that stinks and stings.” 


But in this case Pope was writing satire, in which such words were 
indispensable. In epic, tragedy, and the “greater ode,” however, all 
of which ranked above satire in the hierarchy of genres, the poet was 
expected to use such words sparingly if at all. Thus, Kames, who 
believed in “aggrandizing”’ objects, counseled using the blue vault of 
heaven for sky, explaining that “the expression is relished because it 
prevents the object from being brought down by the familiarity of 
its proper name.’* This formulation of Kames is equally typical: 
“In an epic poem, or in a poem upon any elevated subject, a writer 
ought to avoid raising a simile on a low image, which never fails to 
bring down the principal subject.’”"” It was for just this kind of “gross 
transgression” that Blair censured Shakespeare, who, in a passage 
in Henry V, “having mentioned a dunghill ... presently raises a 
metaphor from the steam of it; and on a subject, too, that naturally 
led to much nobler ideas.”"* And there is Dr. Johnson’s well-known 
objection to Macbeth’s words as he steels himself to the murder of 
Duncan: the “sentiment is weakened by the name of an instrument 
used by butchers and cooks in the meanest employments; we do not 


immediately conceive that any crime of importance is to be com- 
mitted with a knife; or who does not, at last, from the long habit of 
connecting a knife with sordid offices, feel aversion rather than 
terror?’’!® 


Biblical violations of such stylistic principles come readily to 
mind. One of the first critics to note the variance between the Bible 
and the rules of diction was Addison, who charged the Hebrew writers 
with basing comparisons on faint resemblances and with using de- 
grading similes: 


The greatest of them very much failed in, or if you will . . . they were very 


‘5 “Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot,” Il. 309-10. 

6 Elements of Criticism, chap. 20, sec. vii, p. 380. 

17 Elements of Criticism, chap. 19, p. 339. 

‘8 Lectures on Rhetoric, Lect. xv, pp. 189-90. The objectionable passage follows: 


And those that leave their valiant bones in France, 
Dying like men, though buried in your dunghills, 
They shall be famous; for there the sun shall greet them, 
And draw their honours reeking up to heaven. 
IV, iii, 98-101. 
'* The Rambler, No. 168. The British Essayists, ed. Alexander Chalmers (London, 
1823), xvi, 182. 
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much above the Correctness and Nicety of the Moderns. In their Similitudes 
and Allusions, provided there was a likeness, they did not much trouble them- 
selves about the Decency of the Comparison: thus Solomon resembles the 
Nose of his Beloved to the Tower of Lebanon which looketh toward Damascus; 
as the Coming of a Thief in the night, is a Similitude of the same kind in the 
New Testament.” 


Steele may have had this type of figure in mind when, in an essay 
praising certain features of Hebrew poetry, he asserted that the 
study of the classical writers, those ‘fountains of good sense and elo- 
quence,” is necessary to keep a young author from “those faults 
such as luxuriance of fancy, licentiousness of style, redundancy of 
thought, and false ornaments.’ 

Even Robert Lowth, though of all eighteenth-century writers the 

most studiously devoted to justifying the Hebrew poets’ propriety 
of expression, thought that they took excessive liberties. During his 
incumbency as Professor of Poetry at Oxford from 1741 to 1750, 
Lowth, who later became Bishop of London, delivered in Latin an 
extraordinary series of lectures on Hebrew poetry. The Praelectiones 
de Sacra Poesi Hebraeorum were published in 1753 and subsequently 
appeared in many annotated editions, in both Latin and modern 
languages, on the Continent and in America as well as in England, 
far into the nineteenth century.” It is clear that, despite his notable 
insistence on historical evaluation, Lowth was still troubled by the 
Hebrew penchant for crowded metaphors: 
It may be doubted whether they might not have been more temperate in the 
use of figures. For in those poems, at least, in which something of uncommon 
grandeur and sublimity is aimed at, there predominates a perpetual, I had 
almost said a continued use of the metaphor, sometimes daringly introduced, 
sometimes rushing in with imminent hazard of propriety. A metaphor, thus 
licentiously intruded, is frequently continued to an immoderate extent.* 


Lowth also objected to metaphors based on questionable resem- 
blances. His praise of some figures in the Song of Solomon is qualified 
by the observation that “it must not ... be dissembled, that there 
are some in that poem which are very reprehensible, on account of 
their general dissonance, and fanciful agreement, which I have just 


2 The Spectator, No. 160, ed. Smith, 1, 483. 

% The Guardian, No. 86. The British Essayists, ed. Chalmers, xtv, 167. 

* Translations appeared in America, France, Germany, Italy, and England at 
least as late as 1829, 1839, 1793, 1832, and 1847, respectively. For an excellent discus- 
sion of the lectures, see Thomas MacNaughton Johnston’s unpublished Duke Univer- 
sity dissertation, The Neo-Classical Background of Robert Lowth’s Lectures on the Sacred 
Poetry of the Hebrews (1938). 

% Sacred Poetry, Lect. vi, p. 51. 
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remarked as a great imperfection attending the free use of this figure 
[the simile].”” Among the objectionable details indicated in a footnote 
is the figure Addison disliked—the comparison of a nose to a tower.™ 
Kames regarded some of the figures in the Song of Solomon (including 
several which Lowth praised) as the excesses of writers of a nation 
“just beginning to emerge from barbarity.’”’ They had carried the 
beauties of language “beyond moderation” and had indulged in 
“metaphors founded on slight and distant resemblances,” figures now, 
“by the improvement of Taste... [not] admitted into any polite 
composition.’ And Blair, although he did so in praise, characterized 
the style of the Hebrews as “extremely different from that regular 
correct expression to which our ears are accustomed in modern 
poetry.’ In this connection, incidentally, it may be noted that Blair 
treated Ossian in much the same fashion. In his Critical Dissertation 
on the Poems of Ossian (1763) he called attention to parallels between 
Ossian and Hebrew poetry, although remaining totally unaware of 
Macpherson’s use of the Old Testament.*’ 

Adverse criticism of the kind just presented is, however, relatively 
scarce. This is hardly surprising, for the critics themselves were 
understandably wary in treating a literature divine in origin.” 
Attempts were made, sometimes with considerable strain, to har- 
monize classical precept and Biblical example. Thus Aaron Hill, a 
minor poet, theater man, and playwright, praised the “‘judgement” 
of the poet as seen in the 104th Psalm.?® To Joseph Warton, writer 
of odes and champion of Pope, the Book of Job and the accounts of 
the desolation of Babylon and Tyre were reminiscent of Sophocles 
and Aristides;*® he admired the way in which the Hebrew writers 
present Jehovah as “speaking with propriety and decorum’”—they 
have ‘‘made the great Creator act and speak in a manner suitable to 
the supreme dignity of his nature, as far as the grossness of mortal 
conceptions will permit.’ Furthermore, like Homer (and even like 


* Sacred Poetry, Lect. xii, p. 100. % Elements of Criticism, chap. 19, p. 325. 

% Lectures on Rhetoric, Lect. xli, p. 566. 

27 These parallels were painstakingly and devastatingly demonstrated by Malcolm 
Laing in his edition of The Poems of Ossian, etc., Containing the Poetical Works of James 
Macpherson, Esq., in Prose and Rhyme (Edinburgh, 1805). For Blair’s comments on how 
Ossian “bears a remarkable resemblance to the style of the Old Testament,” see the 
Dissertation in Morison’s Edition of the Poems of Ossian (Perth, 1795), 1, 297-98. 

8 For example, in 1777 Samuel Jackson Pratt recorded his realization that he 
might “possibly be censured by some, for considering the sacred writings, in any degree, 
as compositions.” The Sublime and Beautiful of Scripture (New York, 1795), p. 16. 

%® Preface to the Creation, Augustan Reprint Society, Series Four, No. 2, 1949, p. 7. 

30 The Adventurer, No. 51. British Essayists, xx, 54-55. 
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Dr. Johnson’s Imlac), they “disdain minute resemblances . . . pro- 
vided a general likeness appear, they think it sufficient.’”*! Lowth 
took pains to emphasize that Hebrew poetry, despite its excesses, 
does largely conform to accepted standards. Agreeing with Aristotle, 
who ‘“‘most judiciously remarks” that ‘“‘the great excellence of poetic 
dialect consists in virtue without meanness,” he regarded Hebrew 
poetry as on the whole eminently qualified to meet this ideal. He 
thought it a wonder that “‘in writings of so great antiquity, and in such 
an unlimited use of figurative expression, there should yet appear so 
much perspicuity both in sentiment and in language.’* These 
examples show how neo-classicism could accommodate very disparate 
works. John Sherwood has pointed out a similar example in Dryden’s 
view of Shakespeare. In the early Essay of Dramatic Poesy, Dryden 
“seemed to see no hope of reconciling the plays of Shakespeare with 
the rules of Corneille, and as a result he practically set up two stand- 
ards of criticism. If a play could be proved regular, it was set down 
as excellent; if it fell outside the rules, then it was praised for its 
‘liveliness.’ ’’ But in the Preface to Troilus and Cressida, the product 
of Dryden’s maturer years, “the rules of Rapin and LeBossu serve 
not only to expose [Shakespeare’s] faults but to emphasize his virtues. 
He emerges as a poet endowed with a multitude of neo-classical 
virtues; his manners are ‘apparent’ and appropriate, his thoughts 
are natural, his characters distinguished, he can move terror, and he 
can ‘prepare’ a passion. To be sure, his plots are condemned as defec- 
tive and his style as obsolete and too full of figures; but these criti- 
cisms are much outweighed by the enthusiastic praise, praise which 
is expressed, one should add, in terms of the rules.’ 

Whether for or against the rules or simply oblivious of them, 
all the critics agreed on the great merit of Hebrew poetic style. There 
were, of course, precedents for this view. Aaron Hill’s remark that 
“God... taught Poetry first to the Hebrews, and the Hebrews to 
Mankind in general,’ reads like a concise version of an earlier 
statement by so confirmed a classicist as Ben Jonson;® and many 

31 The Adventurer, No. 57, xx, 91, 92. 

® Sacred Poetry, Lect. vi, pp. 51, 52. 

33 “Dryden and the Rules,” Comparative Literature, Vol. 1, No. 1 (Winter, 1950), 
». 82. 

‘a Preface to the Creation, p. 4. 

% Jonson calls poetry “the Queene of Arts, which had her Originall from Heaven, 
received thence from the Ebrewes and had in prime estimation with the Greeks, trans- 
mitted to the Latines and all Nations that profess’d Civility.” Timber; or, Discoveries, 


in The Great Critics, ed. James Harry Smith and Edd Winfield Parks (New York, 1939), 
p. 262. 
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eighteenth-century judgments had been anticipated by Milton, who 
believed that “those frequent songs throughout the law and the 
prophets ...not only in their divine argument alone, but in the 
very critical art of composition, may be easily made appear over all 
the kinds of Lyrick Poesy to be incomparable.” One of the marks 
of this recognition of the greatness of Hebrew literature is the com- 
parison made with the Greek and Roman, invariably to the advantage 
of the Hebrew. Commonly a certain external polish was granted to 
the pagan classics but Hebrew poetry achieved first place because of 
its greater internal vigor, its lack of polish being variously apologized 
for or defended as necessary to the achievement of a certain effect.” 

A passage in Steele illustrates these points. Steele praises the de- 
scription of the horse in the Book of Job, which, although 
under all the disadvantages of . . . being expressed in phrases peculiar to a 
part of the world, whose manner of thinking and speaking seem to us very 
uncouth ... is nevertheless so transcendently above the heathen descrip- 
tions, that hereby we may perceive how faint and languid the images are, 
which are formed by mortal authors, when compared with that which is 
figured, as it were, just as it appears in the eyes of the Creator. . . . Here are 
all the great and sprightly images that thought can form, of this generous 
beast, expressed in such force and vigour of stile, as would have given the 
great wits of antiquity new laws for the sublime, had they been acquainted 
with these writings. I can not but particularly observe, that whereas the 
classical poets chiefly endeavoured to paint the outward figure, lineaments, 
and motions; the sacred poet makes all the beauties to flow from an inward 
principle in the creature he describes; and thereby gives great spirit and 
vivacity to his descriptions.** 
Here we find a number of engaging suggestions. There is at least a 
hint that the style being examined is not that of any ‘‘mortal author.” 
Steele does not say outright that the words in the description are 
God’s very own, but the style is nevertheless hedged with divinity: 
it is either the style of God himself or that of persons in intimate 
contact with God. It is, therefore, ipso facto a ‘‘transcendent” style, 
one of the greatest sublimity. To reassure those who may object to 
the strange and unfamiliar expressions, Steele emphasizes what 
Longinus calls “greatness of conception.”” What is paramount is 
“the image . . . which is figured, as it were, just as it appears in the 

% The Reason of Church Government. The Works of John Milton (New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1931), mi (Part I), 238. 

7 Cf. Ronald S. Crane, “An Early Eighteenth-Century Enthusiast for Primitive 
Poetry: John Husbands,” MLN, xxxvn (January, 1922), 34, for a partial list of works 


championing the Bible as greater than the classics. 
% The Guardian, No. 86, ed. Chalmers, x1v, 169-70. 
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eyes of the Creator.” And there is also the suggestion that purely 
from Biblical examples, had they known them, the ancients could 
have derived laws for the sublime. 

Against the background of such views all remarks on the specific 
details of Biblical style must be judged. The whole, to some extent, 
justified all its parts. Steele, it may be noticed, admired a number of 
rather unorthodox details in the passage on the war-horse, such as 
“Hast thou clothed his neck with thunder?” (Job 39: 19); “the glory 
of his nostrils is terrible’ (Job 39: 20); “he swalloweth the ground” 
(Job 39: 24). In the first of these, “the sacred author, by the bold 
figure of thunder, not only expresses the shaking of that remarkable 
beauty in the horse, and the flashes of hair which naturally suggest 
the idea of lightning; but likewise the violent agitation and force 
of the neck, which in the oriental languages had been flatly exprest 
by a metaphor less than this.’** Here Steele is trying hard to prove 
that a visual image is produced. But of “the glory of his nostrils is 
terrible” he is content to say that it is “more strong and concise” 
than a notable similar line in Virgil, ‘‘which yet is the noblest line 
written without inspiration”;*° and “he swalloweth the ground” 
Steele calls “‘the boldest and noblest of images for swiftness” without 


attempting to demonstrate its soundness." 

Like Steele, Aaron Hill could advocate conformity with the rules 
and yet make exceptions for the Bible. Hill can not praise too highly 
these lines from Psalm 104:3: 


3° The Guardian, No. 86, p. 170. Curiously enough, the figure which Steele so much 
admires seems to be an accident of translation rather than the design of the poet. In the 
American Revision of 1901, Job 39:19 reads “Hast thou clothed his neck with the 
quivering mane?” The word quivering is apparently the translators’ preference over 
shaking, listed in a note. James Moffatt translates it as “tossing mane.” 

© Virgil’s line and Steele’s translation: 

Collectumque premens volvit sub naribus ignem. 
Georg. m1, 85 
And in his nostrils rolls collected fire. 
Guardian, No. 86, p. 171. 

“\ The Guardian, No. 86, p. 171. Steele does remark, however, that it is “an expres- 
sion for prodigious swiftness, in use among the Arabians, Job’s countrymen, at this 
day.” Lines 151-54 from Pope’s “Windsor Forest,” 

The impatient courser pants in every vein, 
And pawing, seems to beat the distant plain; 
Hills, vales, and floods appear already crossed, 
And ere he starts, a thousand steps are lost, 


which Steele cites as the nearest thing to it in English, are not very much like it after 
all: seems makes a tremendous difference. 
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He maketh the clouds his chariots, 
and walketh on the wings of the wind; 


yet he objects to Trapp’s paraphrase, 


Rides on the clouds, and holds a Storm in Reins, 
Flies on the Wings of the Sonorous Wind. 


“What rational ...idea, can any Man conceive of a Wind in a 
bridle?” asks Hill, his question reflecting the belief that the compo- 
nents of good metaphor can be visualized. It seems not to have 
occurred to him, however, to apply the same standard to the King 
James lines, which he approvingly found “astonishing and horrible.’ 
Likewise, Kames, who objected to Malcolm’s reference to “‘the cistern 
of my lust” (Macbeth, IV, iii, 63) on the ground that there is “‘scarcely 
any resemblance between lust and a cistern,’ seems to have ex- 
panded his doctrine for Biblical figures. Citing Psalm 133:1-3, which 
he translates as 

Behold how good and pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in unity. 


It is like the precious ointment upon the head, that ran down upon Aaron’s 
beard, and descended to the skirts of his garment, 


he grants that there is “little resemblance between concord and 
precious ointment,”’ but in this case he is willing to see things “‘com- 
pared with respect to their effects.”“* Where Shakespeare himself is 
questioned, the Bible is approved. So it is, too, with Blair. His con- 
demnation of the dunghill metaphor in Henry V in accordance with 
his belief that ‘‘metaphors should be drawn from objects of some 
dignity’ has already been noticed. And how, he also asks, can one 
“take arms against a sea of troubles’? Here is a “most unnatural 
medly” which ‘‘confounds the imagination entirely.” But the He- 
brews seem decidedly privileged by comparison. For instance, Blair 
says: “Isaiah describes, with great majesty, the earth ‘reeling to 
and fro like a drunkard and removed like a cottage’ ”’ (Isaiah 24: 20).* 
Is there no low object here? And what has become of Kames’s warning, 
to which Blair certainly must have subscribed in principle, that 
“when the subject is imagined to be first one thing, and then another 


® Preface to the Creation, p. 8. 

Elements of Criticism, chap. 20, sec. vi, p. 371. 
“ Elements of Criticism, chap. 19, p. 327. 

% Lectures on Rhetoric, Lect. xv, p. 190. 

Lect. xv, p. 193. 7 Lect. xli, p. 563. 
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in the same period without interval, the mind is distracted by the 
rapid transition; and when the imagination is put on such hard duty, 
its images are too faint to produce any good effect’’?* 

The necessity of justifying such difficult passages resulted in some 
qualification of the usual critical positions. Occasionally the rules 
were simply regarded as inadequate to the analysis of beauty in- 
tuitively sensed. Lowth, for example, was aware of passages whose 


“ec 


beauties ‘‘may be easily conceived . . . [but] are very difficult to be 
explained”; seemingly, “while we simply contemplate them, they 
appear sufficiently manifest; if we approach nearer, and attempt to 
touch and handle them, they escape.’** George Campbell, a Scottish 
professor of divinity who gave a course of lectures published in 1776 
as The Philosophy of Rhetoric, was somewhat more indulgent than 
either Kames or Blair in considering Shakespeare; he recognized 
violations of propriety in Shakespeare and the Bible and approved 
them in both: 

Propriety may sometimes be happily violated. An improper expression 
may have a vivacity, which, if we should reduce the words to grammatical 


correctness, would be annihilated. Shakespeare abounds in such happy im- 
proprieties. For instance,— 

And be these juggling fiends no more believed, 

That palter with us in a double sense, 

That keep the word of promise to our ear, 

And break it to our hope. 


In another place, 
It is a custom, 
More honoured in the breach than the observance. 

David’s accusation of Joab, that he had shed the blood of war in peace, or what 
Solomon says of the virtuous woman, that she eateth not the bread of idleness, 
serves also to verify the same remark. Every body understands these expres- 
sions; every body that knows English perceives an impropriety in them, 
which it is perhaps impossible to mend without destroying their energy. 


But more characteristically the critics tried to achieve some 
satisfactory explanation of the presence of seeming improprieties. 
For instance, the problem of “low” objects in Biblical poetry, poetry 
of obvious elevation, called forth interesting reasoning. William 
Smith, whose influential annotated translation of Longinus appeared 

“8 Elements of Criticism, chap. 20, sec. vi, p. 372. 


Sacred Poetry, Lect. xiv, p. 115. 
5° Philosophy of Rhetoric, Bk. III, chap. 2, Works, 1, 335. 
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in several editions after its first publication in 1739, defended this 
verse: 

O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest the prophets, and stonest them 
which are sent unto thee, how often would I have gathered thy children to- 
gether, even as a hen gathereth her chickens under her wings, and ye would 
not! (Matthew 23: 37) 


“The expression here,” according to Smith, “is vulgar and common, 
the allusion to the hen taken from an object which is daily before 
our eyes, and yet there is as much tenderness and significance in it, 
as can any where be found in the same compass.’ For this view he 
had the authority of Longinus’ statement that “vulgar terms are 
sometimes much more significant, than the most ornamental could 
possibly be. They are easily understood, because borrowed from 
common life; and what is most familiar to us, soonest engages our 
belief.’’*? Lowth, naturally, was more critically aware of the presence 
of “‘low”’ terms in the Bible, and he produced a correspondingly ample 
apology. Viewed properly, he argued, some of the “low’’ objects are 


not really low or mean at all. With some justification in historical 
fact and some reliance on thinking of a primitivistic cast, he pictured 
Hebrew society as “simple and uniform in the greatest degree”’: 


All enjoyed the same equal liberty . . . there were no empty titles, no ensigns 
of false glory; scarcely any distinction or precedence but that which resulted 
from superior virtue or conduct, from the dignity of age and experience, or 
from services rendered to their country . . . they were contented with those 
arts which were necessary to a simple and uncultivated (or rather uncor- 
rupted) state of life.” 


Since in this classless society no employments were accounted mean, 
no objects were regarded as mean or degraded; therefore complete 
freedom is assumed in the poetic use of bottles, dishes, knives, 
potter’s wheels, barns, wine vats, threshing floors, and other objects 
connected with the pursuits in which the Hebrew poets were “‘edu- 
cated from their earliest years.’’ If a critic “should esteem some of 
these rural images grovelling or vulgar,” he is displaying “more 
nicety than judgment.’ This stratagem, of course, was also used 


5! Dionysius Longinus on the Sublime, tr. William Smith. Fifth edition (Dublin, 
1793), p. 152. 

& On the Sublime, sec. xxx1, tr. Smith, p. 109. In a later and more extensive note 
(pp. 204-05) Smith argues: “An expression is not the worse for being obvious and 
familiar, for a judicious application gives it new dignity and strong significance. All 
images and words are dangerous to such as want genius and spirit.” 

8 Sacred Poetry, Lect. vii, pp. 58-59. 4 Sacred Poetry, Lect. vii, p. 59. 
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in the criticism of Homer; the spectacle of heroes engaged in tasks 
seemingly beneath them is not, according to neo-classical views of 
decorum, an edifying one; but if the reader is made aware that 
historically the heroes were not viewed with disdain for performing 
duties which he regards as more appropriate to servants, dignity is 
saved.® 

Lowth defended the use of low terms on esthetic as well as histori- 
cal grounds. Rightly handled, extraordinary figurative language, 
even that making use of “low” terms, can help our understanding 
rise ‘“‘to a contemplation which, though obscure, is yet grand and 
magnificent.’ Lowth proposed a test of his statement by applying it 
to several passages ‘‘in which the psalmist ascribes to God the resent- 
ment commonly experienced by a human creature for an injury unex- 
pectedly received.” 


There appears in [this] image nothing to excite our admiration, nothing par- 
ticularly sublime: 

When God heard this, he was wroth, 

and greatly abhorred Israel. [Ps. 78:59] 


But when, a little after, the same subject is depicted from much grosser ob- 
jects, and applied in a still more daring manner, nothing can be more sublime: 


Then the Lord awaked as one out of sleep: and like 
a mighty man that shouteth because of wine. [Ps. 78:65] 


On the same principle the sublimity of those passages is founded, in which the 
image is taken from the roaring of a lion, the clamour of rustic labourers, and 
the rage of wild beasts: 


The Lord shall roar from on high, and utter his voice 
from his holy habitation, he shall mightily roar upon 
his habitation, he shall give a shout, as they that 
tread the grapes, against all the inhabitants of the 
earth. [Jer. 25:30] 

Therefore I will be unto them as a lion, as a leopard 
by the way will I observe them. 

I will meet them as a bear that is bereaved of her 
whelps, and will rend the caul of their heart, and 
there will I devour them like a lion; the wild beast 
shall tear them. [Hos. 13:7-8] 


5% Cf. James Beattie, An Essay on Poetry and Musick, chap. 1. Works (Philadelphia, 
1809), v1, 56-57. This problem of decorum is considered at various places in Donald M. 
Foerster’s valuable study, Homer in English Criticism: the Historical Approach in the 
Eighteenth Century (New Haven, 1947). Mr. Foerster discusses particularly the paral- 
lels between Homer and the Bible (pp. 20-25), pointing out that “since no one would 
attack the customs or manners described in the Bible, it was of course to the advantage 
of Homer’s defenders to find these similarities” (p. 20n). 

% Sacred Poetry, Lect. xvi, p. 135. 
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From ideas, which in themselves appear coarse, unsuitable, and totally un- 
worthy of so great an object, th: mind naturally recedes, and passes suddenly 
to the contemplation of the object itself, and of its inherent magnitude and 
importance.” 


Here is an obvious awareness of the violation of rhetorical taboos, 
and it is very difficult to conceive of Lowth as accepting this kind of 
imagery in any other poetry than the Hebrew, whose sublimity he 
was bound to demonstrate. The comparison of the Lord to a drunken 
man is hardly more defensible, even in this context, than that of the 
coming of “the day of the Lord” with the “Coming of a Thief in the 
night” (I Thess. 5:2); and the argument that the mind “naturally 
recedes’’ from coarse and unsuitable ideas to the contemplation of the 
object they so strangely describe is of the most dubious sort. 

At the very least, however, Lowth was aware of the possible 
esthetic uses of obscurity. That this was no merely incidental recog- 
nition is clear from his defense of passages ‘‘not easy to be under- 
stood,” whose “force and design . . . when separately considered, are 

.. scarcely to be explained or even perfectly comprehended”: 

The reader will not . . . be warranted in concluding. . . that those pas- 
sages which are most obscure, are in themselves absurd, and that they possess 
no general force or effect in distinguishing the diction, in sustaining the poetic 
spirit, and in forming that peculiar character, which, however it may differ 
from what we are accustomed to, is in its kind altogether deserving of ap- 
plause. In this case we ought to consider the proper genius and character of 
the Hebrew poetry. It is unconstrained, animated, bold, and fervid. The 
Orientals look upon the language of poetry as wholly distinct from that of 
common life, as calculated for immediately expressing the passions: if, there- 
fore, it were to be reduced to the plain rule and order of reason, if every 
sentence were to be arranged with care and study, as if calculated for per- 
spicuity alone, it would no longer be what they intended it, and to call it the 
language of passion would be the greatest of solecisms.* 


The obscurity of prophecy, quite another thing, also received some 
attention from Lowth, who pointed out the necessity and propriety of 
an element of obscurity in a form of discourse which must avoid 
complete particularity.** His sentiments on this head were substan- 
tially reproduced in later decades by George Campbell and James 
Beattie, another Scottish essayist and moral philosopher, remembered 


5’ Sacred Poetry, Lect. xvi, pp. 135-36. In the edition here used, Calvin E. Stowe 
retains Lowth’s Latin rendition of Scriptural passages. I have taken the liberty of re- 
placing the Latin with the text of the Authorized Version. 

58 Sacred Poetry, Lect. xv, p. 123. 
5 Sacred Poetry, Lect. ix, p. 79; Lect. xi, pp. 92-93; and Lect. xx, pp. 168-69. 
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for The Minstrel; both extended their remarks to include a defense 
of Gray’s odes,®® which many contemporaries besides Johnson found 
lacking in clarity. According to Campbell, 

It does not belong to critics to give laws to prophets, nor does it fall within 
the confines of any human art to lay down rules for a species of composition 
so far above art. Thus far, however, we may warrantably observe, that when 
the prophetic style is imitated in poetry, the piece ought, as much as possible, 
to possess the character above mentioned [i.e., “darkness of a certain sort’’]. 
This character, in my opinion, is possessed in a very eminent degree by Mr. 
Gray’s ode called The Bard. It is all darkness to one who knows nothing of the 
English history, posterior to the reign of Edward the first, and all light to 
one who is well acquainted with that history. 


One may reasonably consider this an appeal to the Bible in behalf 
of radical modern literary practice. 

Lowth’s defense of obscurity as a logical concomitant of passion 
follows directly from his expressive theory of poetry. Although he 
subscribed to the Aristotelian view of poetry as imitation,” he per- 
ceived clearly that one of the uses of poetry is to give release to the 
emotions of the poet, who is not always a craftsman in full control 
of his instrument. Like other critics of his century, he regarded 
religious emotion as the original source of poetry, which “appears to 
be an art derived from nature alone, and only at an advanced period 
conformed to rule and method.” Poetry “must be wholly attributed 
to the more violent affections of the heart’; these affections “break 
and interrupt the enunciation of their impetuosity: they burst forth 
in sentences pointed, earnest, rapid, and tremulous; in some degree 
the style as well as the modulation is adapted to the emotions and 
habits of the mind.” Hebrew poetry, in which the religious emotion 
is overwhelmingly evident, is the best illustration of spontaneous 
poetry in which, if clarity and regularity are lacking, abruptness and 
obscurity are not only to be expected but to be regarded as essentially 
appropriate. For “in the Hebrew poetry . . . the free spirit is hurried 


® George Campbell, The Philosophy of Rhetoric, Bk. TI, chap. 9, Works, m, 282; 
and James Beattie, An Essay on Poetry and Musick, chap. I, Works, m1, 92-95. 

© The Philosophy of Rhetoric, Bk. Il, chap. 9, Works, m, 282. 

® Sacred Poetry, Lect. xvii, pp. 138-39. 

* Sacred Poetry, Lect. i, pp. 22-23. Lowth refers to the origin of poetry several 
times and at one point (Lect. xvii, p. 137) gives the gist of his remarks: “The language 
of poetry I have more than once described as the effect of mental emotion. Poetry it- 
self is indebted for its origin, character, complexion, emphasis, and application to the 
effects which are produced upon the mind and body, upon the imagination, the senses, 
the voice, and respiration, by the agitation of passion.” 
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along and has neither leisure nor inclination to descend to . . . minute 
and frigid attentions. Frequently, instead of disguising the secret 
feelings of the author, it lays them quite open to public view; and the 
veil being, as it were, suddenly removed, all the affections of the soul, 
its sudden impulses, its hasty sallies and irregularities are conspicu- 
ously displayed.” Some of its passages succeed admirably in “‘express- 
ing the more vehement affections, and ... marking those sudden 
emotions, which distract the mind and divide its attention.” Here, 
in the middle of the eighteenth century, is poetry presented as un- 
censored self-revelation. A more radical, anti-classical, anti-craftsman- 
like, anti-objective view of poetry is hardly possible. 

This expressive theory served Lowth very well in his four lectures 
on the “lyric poetry” of the Hebrews, in which, for example, he 
characterized the 148th Psalm as “‘the effect of such an emotion” 
as would produce ‘an effusion of praise to man’s great Creator, 
accompanied with a suitable energy and exaltation of voice,” and the 
“thanksgiving ode of Moses on passing the Red Sea” as the “true 
and genuine expression of the joyful affections.” Elsewhere he 
remarked that in this song “is displayed all the genuine force of 
nature and passion, which art will emulate in vain.’’ This artlessness 
he found also in Jeremiah: “‘whatever the instant sentiment of sorrow 
dictated, he pours forth in a kind of spontaneous effusion.”™ These 
views may remind one of Milton’s assertion that poetry is to be 
achieved only “by devout prayer to that eternal Spirit who can enrich 
with all utterance and knowledge, and sends out his Seraphim with 
the halow’d fire of his altar to touch and purify the lips of whom he 
pleases,’ or Gray’s belief that the poetic faculty, “by no means 
voluntary,” is ‘‘the result of a certain disposition of mind, which 
does not depend on oneself.’ But Milton, after all, always insisted 
on the widest possible learning as a necessary part of a pvet’s equip- 
ment: to prayer “‘must be added industrious and select reading, 
steddy observation, [and] insight into all seemly and generous arts 
and affaires.’*’ Likewise, Gray wrote that the production of poetry 
“implies at least a liberal education, a degree of literature, & vari- 


“ Lect. xxv, p. 210; Lect. xxv, p. 211; Lect. xxvii, p. 280; and Lect. xxii, p. 188. 
See also Lect. xiv, pp. 114-15; Lect. xv, p. 122; and, in general, Lects. xxv—xxviii. 

% The Reason of Church Government, The Works of John Milton, New York (Co- 
lumbia University Press), 1931, Vol. m1, Part I, p. 241. 

® Gray to Thomas Wharton, June 18, 1758. Correspondence of Thomas Gray, 
eds. Paget Toynbee and Leonard Whibley, Oxford, 1935, m, 571. 
* Church Government, p. 241. 
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ous knowledge.’** Lowth seems closer in spirit here to the nine- 
teenth-century romantics, worthily anticipating the crucial novel 
elements of their theories of inspiration: ‘Poetry is the lava of the 
imagination, whose eruption prevents an earthquake’ (Byron); 
“Poetry is not subject to the control of the active powers of the mind, 
and its birth and recurrence have no necessary connection with the 
consciousness or will” (Shelley); “If Poetry comes not naturally as 
the leaves to a tree it had better not come at all’’ (Keats); “Poetry is 
the spontaneous overflow of powerful feeling” (Wordsworth).®* The 
difference between “classical” correctness and the freedom of the 
Bible was also emphasized by Blair in a statement in which the key 
words cool, regular, and correct on the one side are opposed to fervid, 
bold, and animated on the other: 

In general . . . the style of the poetical books of the Old Testament is, 
beyond the style of all other poetical works, fervid, bold, and animated. It is 
extremely different from that regular correct expression, to which our ears 
are accustomed in modern poetry. It is the burst of inspiration. The scenes 
are not coolly described, but represented as passing before our eyes. Every 
object, and every person, is addressed and spoken to as if present. The 
transition is often abrupt, the connection often obscure; the persons are often 
changed; figures crowded, and heaped upon one another. Bold sublimity, not 


correct elegance, is its character. We see the spirit of the writer raised beyond 
himself, and laboring to find vent for ideas too mighty for his utterance.” 


Sincerity, the matching of language to the dimensions of his concep- 
tion, is here the poet’s chief merit; those rules transcending the ex- 
pressive necessities of the individual writer go by the board. 
English neo-classical criticism was never restrictively dogmatic. 

Dryden and Pope were certainly neo-classicists, if the term has any 
meaning at all, and it will be conceded that their emphasis was on the 
necessity of respecting the rules. Yet Dryden knew about the pre- 
rogatives of genius; Pope believed that if 

Some lucky license answer to the full 

Th’ intent proposed, that license is a rule,” 


and enjoined critics that to be worthy of the name they must 


88 Gray to Count Algarotti, Sept. 9, 1763. Correspondence, u, 811. 

6 All quoted by F. W. Bateson, English Poetry and the English Language (Oxford, 
1924), p. 97. Bateson refers to Byron’s Letters and Journals, ed. R. E. Prothero, m1, 
405; Keats’s Letters, ed. M. B. Forman, 1, 116; Shelley’s Defence of Poetry (1821); and 
Wordsworth’s “Preface” to Lyrical Ballads (1800). 

7 Lectures on Rhetoric, Lect. xli, p. 566. This Lecture, entitled “The Poetry of the 
Hebrews,”’ is based largely upon Lowth, as Blair acknowledges (p. 557). 

An Essay on Criticism, ll. 148-49. 
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Know well each ancient’s proper character; 
His fable, subject, scope in every page; 
Religion, country, genius of his age.” 


The readiness of lesser commentators to favor the principle that the 
greatness of Hebrew poetry lies in qualities peculiar to it is therefore 
hardly surprising. But in this body of criticism which has been sam- 
pled here there is something more than urbane accommodation of 
somewhat strange forms: there is a positive recognition of self-expres- 
sion, of the poet as a man compelled to express his own innermost 
feelings. One of the consequences of this kind of theory is, of course, 
that the poet’s craftsmanship tends to be immune to criticism, since 
there is an inevitability about whatever he writes: his diction, for 
example, is determined by inspiration and emotion, not by impersonal 
and objective standards. 

It may be objected that there is some danger of overstating the 
case for the Bible as a challenge to conservative views of style. 
Eighteenth-century critics and commentators, who were fascinated 
by cultural relativism, frequently emphasized the element of spon- 
taneity in ancient literature; but, as Roy Harvey Pearce has shown,” 
rather than endorsing spontaneous generation as the best possible 
mode of creation, they were explaining how primitive poetry came to 
be produced and would not seriously think of sacrificing such an im- 
portant gain of civilization as the refinement of poetry. The Bible, 
then, would take its place with other ancient literature whose rhetoric 
was to be accounted for but not necessarily imitated. 

Some of the explanations, however, do read very much like en- 
dorsements. Blair affirmed that “Poetry ...in its ancient original 
condition . . . included the whole burst of the human mind; the whole 
exertion of its imaginative faculties,” whereas “in after ages, when 
poetry became a regular art, studied for reputation and gain, authors 
began to affect what they did not feel’; and the minor essayist 
Vicesimus Knox felt that had Homer been confronted with rules, 
“there is great reason to believe, that the Iliad and Odyssey had long 
ago gone whither all the coldly correct productions are daily hasten- 
ing.””® Furthermore, the Bible, regarded as truly touched with sacred 

7 An Essay on Criticism, ll. 119-21. 

% “The Eighteenth-Century Scottish Primitivists: Some Reconsiderations,” ELH, 
xu (September, 1945), 203-10; especially 203-04. 

™ Lectures on Rhetoric, Lect. xxxviii, p. 518. 


% Essay No. lxxxiv, “On Philosophical Criticism, and the Little Assistance it Gives 
to Genius.” Essays Moral and Literary, fifth edition (London, 1784), u, 14. However, 
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fire and as greater than any of the works with which it might be com- 
pared as primitive literature, was occasionally held up as a model. 
Addison thought it fortunate that Hebrew and English had enough in 
common to facilitate imitation, noting that “our language has re- 
ceived innumerable elegancies and improvements from that infusion 
of Hebraisms, which are derived to it out of the poetical passages of 
holy writ.’’* Isaac Watts wrote that an aspiring poet “with a design 
to exceed all modern writers” might well “read the Prophets night and 
day.” His own Horae Lyricae, he added, “would have appeared with 
much more agreeable ornaments, had I derived a larger portion from 
the Holy Scripture.”’’ Aaron Hill not only noted the “admirable vi- 
gour” of the Hebrews but was moved to criticize his own age. It is 
wrong, he said, to “affect to despise them; as if, to write smoothly and 
without the spirit of Imagery, were the true Art of Poetry, because the 
only Art we practise.”’ Inspired by their example, Hill advocated the 
‘‘Pindaric” form for subjects which cannot be adequately handled in 
smooth couplets.’* And John Husbands, Samuel Johnson’s first editor, 
wrote an essay remarkable for its time (1731) in which he urged the 
study and imitation of Hebrew poetry. He found in it the attractions 
of an oriental garden, whose “‘inartificial beauties and agreeable 
Rudeness . . . give a wild and most forcible pleasure to the Mind.” 
As to how English poetry might profit by it, he asked: “What innum- 
erable Beauties might our Poetry be furnished with from those sacred 
Repositories? . . . These are the Writings which far surpass all human 
Compositions. ... They exceed in Beauty and Propriety any thing 
that was ever wrote by Man. The greatest Genius’s among the An- 
cients fall infinitely short of the inspir’d Books.’’’® 

Despite all this general acclaim of Biblical poetry, however, few 
critics produced detailed studies of its style. Lowth is the great ex- 
ception, and perhaps the truth is that his work made it almost im- 
possible for later eighteenth-century writers to add anything of im- 
portance. Also, the understandable hesitancy about discussing sacred 





in Essay No. clxvii, “Cursory Remarks . . . on the Beauties of Biblical Poetry,” Knox 
wrote that those who appreciate the Bible as literature “will, perhaps, receive addi- 
tional satisfaction when they discover that their taste is often conformable to classical 
ideas of literary excellence.” m, 336. 

% The Spectator, No. 405, ed. Smith, m, 260. 

7 “Preface” to Horae Lyricae. Works of the English Poets, ed. Alexander Chalmers 
(London, 1810), xm, 16. 

78 “Preface” to The Creation, pp. 5, 12. 

7 Quoted by R. S. Crane, “John Husbands,” MLN, xxxvu (January, 1922), 32. 
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literature in the same technical fashion as secular must account in 
part for this lack. But from the beginning of the century to the end, 
the commentators, it can be said, were hospitable toward Biblical 
poetry, as shown by the practical uniformity, regardless of decade, 
of many of their statements considered here. The use of “low” or 
“‘mean’”’ objects in the most serious possible verse was defended as 
valid not only for historical but also for psychological reasons (how- 
ever unacceptable these may seem to us) and obscurity itself was found 
to have its proper uses;*° the Bible provided the model for the argu- 
ment that Gray’s odes were legitimaiely obscure in style—Beattie’s 
defense of Gray is particularly interesting when it is noticed that he 
specifically declared the Bible exempt from all human criticism.* 
And in general, the freely figurative language of the Old Testament 
was accepted although it clearly violated well-established precepts 
concerning the construction, uses, and limitation of metaphors. The 
standard definitions and analyses of poetic beauty were not sufficient 
to explain the power of some of the characteristic modes of expression 
of a literature at once intimate and alien, a literature which by its 
very presence in the consciousness of writers familiar with it through 
public worship, private reading, and school exercises must have main- 
tained a constant pressure in favor of eclectic standards in criticism 


and poetry. 
VINCENT FREIMARCK 


Harpur College, State University of New York 
® Cf. Sacred Poetry, Lect. vii, pp. 60-62, and Lect. xx, p. 169 for discussion of how 


seeming obscurities become meaningful when the pattern of their use is perceived. 
8! Elements of Moral Science, Part IV, chap. I, paragraph 999, Works, rx, 260-61. 














RUSKIN’S CONTINENTAL LETTERS 
TO MRS. SEVERN, 1888 


IN PR2ZTERITA, John Ruskin wrote, “It is too much the habit of 
modern biographers to confuse epistolary talk with vital fact.” This 
statement may stand as a warning against the publication of the 
series of letters written by Ruskin to his cousin, Joan Agnew Severn, 
when he was on his last Continental tour, in 1888.' And the statement 
takes on an added, not to say ironic, significance when we remember 
that in 1888 Ruskin was suffering from a recurrence of brain fever, 
the first serious attack of which had been ten years earlier. Yet if these 
letters contain little more than “epistolary talk,” they nonetheless 
deserve summary as a painful confirmation of the “vital fact” of 
Ruskin’s mental instability during his last trip abroad. 

Joan Agnew, the grand-daughter of Ruskin’s paternal grand- 
mother, came to the Ruskin home at Denmark Hill in 1864, shortly 
after the death of John’s father. There she remained for the next 
seven years as nurse and companion to the widowed Margaret 
Ruskin. In 1871 she married Arthur Severn, son of the Joseph Severn 
who had been with Keats during the poet’s last days in Rome. Even 
after her marriage she remained in almost constant close contact with 
Ruskin; she and her husband took the old Ruskin home at Herne 
Hill, and Ruskin’s old nursery was kept always ready for his London 
visits. In 1868 Ruskin wrote to her “ . . . with you I am always now 
at rest—being sure that you know how I value you, and that what- 
ever I say or don’t say to you, you won’t mind; besides all the help 
that I get from your knowledge of all my little ways and inner 
thoughts.’” And after his first serious mental illness, in 1878, he wrote 
in his diary, ‘‘On the 7th of April, this year, I got first down into my 
study, after illness such as I never thought to know. Joanie brought 
me through it....’% 

It was the renewed attacks of this illness—manifested by periods 
of alternate depression and excitement—that caused Ruskin to set 
out on his trip to the Continent in June of 1888. Accompanied by 
Arthur Severn to Abbeville and Beauvais, he met two young friends 


1 These letters are now in the possession of the University of Illinois Library. There 
are twenty-six letters to Mrs. Severn, covering the period September 12 to October 30, 


1888. 
? John Ruskin, Works, eds. E. T. Cook and Alexander Wedderburn (London, 1903- 


12), xxxv, 549. Referred to hereafter as Works. 
3 Quoted by E. T. Cook in The Life of John Ruskin (New York, 1911), 1, 406. 
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of his, Sydney Cockerell and Detmar Blow. With Blow he continued 
his tour, passing through Paris, Dijon, the Jura, Geneva, Sallanches, 
Chamouni, Martigny, Brieg, Domo d’Ossola, and over the Simplon 
Pass into Italy. In Italy he stopped at Baveno, Milan, Verona, Bas- 
sano, and Venice. Thence he returned to Switzerland, stopping at 
Fluelen, Berne, and at Merligen, on the Lake of Thun. It was now 
November. December found him again in Paris, so mentally ill that 
Mrs. Severn had to come for him to take him home to England. It 
was by way of tribute for this and all her other kindnesses that he 
wrote the final chapter of Preterita, ““Joanna’s Care,” in 1889. 

The letters to Mrs. Severn during the first three months of his 
tour (published in Works, xxxv and xxxvi) are for the most part 
cheerful and optimistic. As Ruskin wrote Francesca Alexander on 
August 25, 1888, he felt that the trip would be as beneficial as had 
been the one taken in 1878 after his first attack of brain fever: “It 
seems as if my life had been given back to me as it was in 1878, before 
any of the delirious illness. I am drawing and writing with my old 
decision and pleasure... .’” 

“T never have felt so well,’’ he wrote Mrs. Severn from Dijon on 
August 28, “or so little fatigued on that journey [from Paris to 
Dijon]. ...’*® And on September 2—the date of his mother’s birth- 
day—he wrote, ‘That ever I should have such a happy birthday morn- 
ing again! Quite well, as far as I know, all round... . And this is all 
your doing, my Joanie, giving me strawberry teas and comfort when 
I was in utter despair of myself.’”* 

This mood of hope and enthusiasm began to abate, however, as 
Ruskin continued his tour. The letters to Joan Severn from September 
12, 1888, to October 30 of the same year show for the most part a 
marked contrast to the excerpts quoted above. The change in mood 
can be seen after he left Chamouni, France, on Septebmer 18. 

From the time he had first been there in 1833, Ruskin had always 
loved the valley and town of Chamouni. ‘“‘Chamouni is such a place,” 
he had written a friend in 1842. “There is no sky like its sky.... 
There is no air like its air... . And for its earth, there is not a stick 
nor a stone in the valley that is not toned with the majestic spirit.’”” 


* See Lucia G. Swett, John Ruskin’s Letters to Francesca (Boston, 1931), p. 175. 
5 Works, xxxvu, 607. 

6 Works, XXxv, xxxi. 

7 Quoted by Derrick Leon in Ruskin, the Great Victorian (London, 1949), p. 72. 
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And in Preterita he had written, “This [Venice] and Chamouni are 
my two homes of Earth.’ 

At first appearance it perhaps seems over-subtle to say that Rus- 
kin’s mental condition—or at least, attitude—on this last trip in 
1888 was directly affected by his beloved Chamouni. Yet, with the 
letters to Mrs. Severn as evidence, such seems undeniably to have 
been the case. Whether coincidence or something else, it is a fact that 
the letters from Beauvais, Dijon, and Sallanches—written en route 
to Chamouni—are all in the same cheerful mood as those written early 
on the tour. At Sallanches, the day before he was to leave for Cha- 
mouni, he was excited at getting back to his old haunts there: 


I hope to see sunset on him [Mont Blanc] this evening and to get up to 
Chamouni tomorrow by the old road 

Ever your lovingest Donie 
*If I had seen this note that was to be—three months ago!® 


The three letters written to Mrs. Severn at Chamouni show this 
same lightness of spirit, and it was here—after “‘a night of perfect 
rest’ —that Ruskin wrote the moving Epilogue to Modern Painters. 
The first letter from Chamouni has a quiet sense of well-being about 
it that is sharply at variance with most of the later letters. It is quoted 
In part: 


I caught Judith’ utterly by surprise, yesterday afternoon and she was 
happy! I’m going to draw half way to her this afternoon and go down to have 
coffee with her. 

Perfectly blessed weather now—sunset—moonlight—Starlight—dawn. 
And now—light everywhere and I have the loveliest room I ever had in the 
valley. ... 

Nothing spoiled anywhere of my old haunts, except one spring—which 
I shouldn’t have gone to this time—still the old cottages there and the people 
so good and so intelligent. 

I’ve written to Lady S.," account of meeting with Judith. It was really 
joy to us both—as she sate with my hand in her’s—and tears in her eyes on 
the old bench before her door—asking about you, and the children—and 
then farther back—about ‘Anne’”*—and I told her of the Prince of Wales 


8 Preterita, Works, xxxv, 296. 
* Letter to Joan Severn, Sallanches, September 12, 1888. Unless otherwise noted, 
all further quotations from Ruskin’s letters are from the letters to Mrs. Severn which 
are in the University of Illinois collection. 
10 Judith Couttet, daughter of Joseph Couttet, Ruskin’s guide at Chamouni. 
1 Lady Simon. She and her husband, Sir John Simon, were friends of Ruskin’s. 
2 Anne Strachan, Ruskin’s old nurse. 
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ratifying her father’s name—to be always with his rose fluors. .. . 


Ruskin’s first letter on leaving Chamouni begins, “I am leaving 
this morning—in fine weather for Montigny—sadly against grain— 
but still I hope well... .’ And at Brieg he wrote, “I feel horribly 
alone far away here. . . . ’’® Three days later he wrote to Mrs. Severn, 
“The day is fair but grey and dull [note this seeming contradiction] 
and I in one of my worst downs, Italy being infinitely sad to me and 
I myself exhausted partly with hard travelling, partly with continual 
admiration, and most with vexation at leaving Chamouni.... ’”” 

As he traveled on into Italy and became increasingly despondent, 
he began to regret that he had gone farther than Beauvais, but he 
seemed to realize that his departure from Chamouni marked the 
turning point of his mental well-being: 

I was an infinite fool not to hold on at Beauvais where I was so well and 
busy—but the temptations first of Paris—then of Jura—then of Chamouni, 


were too much for me. Had I turned at Chamouni—it had still been 
well.!” 


Ruskin had given his reason for leaving Chamouni in a letter to 
Mrs. Severn from Sallanches: “I have written a line to Francesca to 
thank her for invitation. I really go to Italy to see Mammina and 
her—and wouldn’t, but for them... . ’!® 

Francesca and Mammina are Francesca Alexander and her mother, 
Americans living in Italy. Ruskin had met them in 1882, when he was 
on another Continental tour. He admired Francesca’s paintings, and 
in the course of the next five years published three of her books on 
Italian peasant life. For the remainder of his life he was a close friend 
of Francesca (‘‘Sorella,” as he generally called her) and her mother. 

En route to Bassano—where he was to be with the Alexanders— 
Ruskin wrote to Mrs. Severn from Milan and Verona. The first of these 
letters is a quite unhappy one. In addition to physical and mental 
illness plaguing him, Ruskin seemed to dread the approaching visit 
with the Alexanders: 

4 Chamouni, September 15, 1888. Couttet’s rose fluors were the pink crystals of 
fluor found by him and given to Ruskin, who gave them to the British Museum in 
1850. In 1887 he wrote the following inscription for the display in the Museum: “In 
Honour of his Friend, Joseph Couttet, / the last Captain of Mont Blanc, / By whom 
they were found.” (Works, xxv1, lv). The ratification by the Prince of Wales probably 
refers to the official title of the presentation, ““The Couttet Rose-Fluors.” 

44 Chamouni, September 18, 1888. % Brieg, September 19, 1888. 


 Baveno, September 22, 1888. 17 Venice, October 7, 1888. 
18 Sallanches, September 12, 1888. 
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I find myself so miserable in Italy—and so much feebler, my ancles [sic] 
swelling—and a languor on me such as I have not had since Abbeville. . . . 
Was quite tired yesterday with the flatrail here, and miserable in the Brera 
picture gallery beyond words—finding I didn’t care for any of my old fa- 
vourites a bit—but like flirting with little Turks,’* and Francesca isn’t a little 
Turk, and I’m afraid I shall vex her so—but I’m in for it now and must go on 
come of it what will. ... My Doanie, me is so sowy I left the Jura where I 
was so well and happy. But it was not to please myself. . . . It’s for Francesca 
—and partly for this boy I have with me.” 


The baby talk with which the letter concludes is a common feature 
of the letters to Mrs. Severn. She is ““Doanie’”’ and “Di Ma’’; Ruskin 
is ““Donie” and “Di Pa.” 

There is an abrupt shift in mood in the letter from Verona. And 
the reference to the Alexanders shows just how capricious Ruskin’s 
opinions were at this time: 


Oh my Doanie, this Verona is hardly spoiled at all, and is quite heavenly. I 
never knew it half before—and I’ve such a blessed letter from Francesca— 
and all her friends seem so good and wise for me—and as for Mammina—you 
can fancy!.. .™ 


In the same letter he makes references to two of his works, the 
Epilogue to Modern Painters and the last chapter of Preterita: 


There’s just a farewell shot at the evangelicals in the Epilogue*—and now 
I’m going to make Preterita as sweet as honey, now that Rosie* has come 
into it, and you’re coming!™ 


The next series of letters is from Bassano. But before going on to 
them, there is a subsidiary issue in the earlier letters that should be 
spoken of. The issue involves George Allen, a protégé of Ruskin’s, 
who in 1871 became his business manager when Ruskin entered upon 


1® Some light is thrown on this puzzling reference by a sentence in a letter to 
Francesca Alexander, dated Paris, August 25, 1888: “Ive got very far on with a little 
Turk who .. . sells me silks inwoven with gold, and scarlet Fezzes and such like; she 
gives me my tea when I’m tired in the afternoon and plays me pretty Turkish music, 
singing also very nicely. . . . ” (Swett, op. cit., pp. 175-76.) 

2 Milan, September 23, 1888. The boy is Detmar Blow. 

*1 Verona, September 26, 1888. 

2 The “farewell shot” is seen in lines like the following: “ . . . the knowledge of 
what is beautiful leads on, and is the first step, to the knowledge of the things which 
are lovely and of good report; and . . . the laws, the life, and the joy of beauty in the 
material world of God, are as eternal and sacred parts of His creation as, in the world 
of spirit, virtue; and in the world of angels, praise.” (Epilogue to Modern Painters, 
Works, vu, 461.) 

% Rose La Touche. See Praterita, Vol. 11, chap. ITI, Works, xxxv. 
% This refers to “Joanna’s Care,” in Preterita. 
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the daring—and successful—scheme of distributing and selling his 
own books. In addition to this business connection, Allen was even 
more closely associated with the Ruskins, for he was married to Mrs. 
Ruskin’s maid, Hannah. Throughout Ruskin’s life, Allen’s relations 
with his employer were those of an honored, trusted friend. He traveled 
abroad with Ruskin, assisted him in his mineralogical pursuits, and 
engraved some of the plates for Modern Painters. 

In Ruskin’s published letters and reminiscences I can find no hint 
of any friction between the two men; in fact, in a letter to Allen dated 
January 1, 1888, Ruskin had written, ‘I have indeed much to thank 
you for, in the past and in many years... .’™ Yet, in September of 
1888, Ruskin was extremely annoyed with his business manager over 
financial matters. There is mention of this in four letters to Mrs. 
Severn: 

I wish you would ask Mr. Lees* if he would mind lending me £500, till the 
end of the year and paying it now into Prescott’s”” for me. You can explain 


the way Allen has served me better than I can—it puts me into such a fury 
when I think of it.” 


... and of course being finally run out of money by this accursed stupidity 
of Allen’s—when he has a capital in books already of 30,000, it is vexation 
and anger an[d?] unspeakable mischief to me.”® 


And now I have only to think of managing my books and Mr. A. with common 
prudence and sense.*° 


Mr. Allen will oblige Mr. Ruskin by making all business payments on book 
accounts to Mrs. Severn until Mr. R’s return.™ 


It is difficult to determine the exact nature or the seriousness of 
this matter. Allen had long been in a position of managerial authority. 
After 1874 Ruskin’s books could be obtained solely from Allen, and 
for cash only.** The above excerpts would indicate either that Allen 
had been charged to remit funds to Ruskin during his trip, and had 
failed to do so promptly; or that he had made what seemed to Ruskin 
some business miscalculation that temporarily put a strain on Ruskin’s 
financial resources. However, the business was quite successful, es- 


% Works, xxxvu, 595. 

*T could not identify this person; nor have I found any record of such a loan in 
1888. 

27 Ruskin’s bank. %8 Brieg, September 19, 1888. 

29 Baveno, September 22, 1888. * Verona, September 26, 1888. 

* Venice, October 6, 1888. This appears in a different hand at the bottom of the 
page, prefaced by, “On other leaf the following.” 
® Leon, op. cit., p. 516. 
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pecially at this time.* A statement by Cook in The Life of John Ruskin 
gives a hint, perhaps, as to the real origin of Ruskin’s annoyance with 
Allen: ““Throughout the tour . . . [Ruskin] had been liable to fits of 
terrible despondency and strange imaginations, whenever he allowed 
his mind to dwell on personal interests. He had been the victim of 
occasional delusions and impossible fancies. This mood now cul- 
minated,’™ 

Whatever the difficulty, it is obvious that Joan Severn knew of it 
before the letter of September 19, and that it had arisen after Ruskin 
left England in June. In any event, adjustments were soon made. On 
September 27, Ruskin wrote Mrs. Severn, “I will write thanks to Mr. 
Lees directly.’”** And a reference to a letter of October 6 indicates that 
he had received some kind of loan: “I have drawn no cheques yet on 
my borrowed funds—but have only ten pounds left here.”™ 

By September 27 Ruskin was with the Alexanders at Bassano. In 
the letter from Verona on September 26, he had seemed happy at the 
thought of seeing Francesca and Mammina again—the idea in pre- 
vious letters of the visit’s being almost compulsory apparently for- 
gotten. And in the first letter from Bassano he was still glad he had 
made the trip, apparently: 
Semitecolo 


Pasolini 

band, meeting us,*” and there are no words to tell all their kindness—and the 
beauty of the place—and there is but one wish with all of us, that we had the 
wee Doanie here—Ah, if I can but live and keep well, to make the people 
who love me happy a little longer!** 


Silvia’s hus- 





We got here in all comfort—Francesca and the Count 


However, this mood was almost immediately succeeded by one 
of depression, and the remaining letters from Bassano dwell on the 
familiar themes of Ruskin’s regret at having left Switzerland and on 
his homesickness despite the Alexanders’ kindness. Here are some 
illustrative excerpts. 


% Tbid., p. 517. * Cook, of. cit., m, 528. 

* Bassano, September 27, 1888. 

% Venice, October 6, 1888. 

37 T have written this puzzling line as it appears in the letter. Count Pasolini was a 
friend of the Alexanders (see Works, xxxu, 99). As for Semitecolo, Ruskin once referred 
to the “Ascension” of the Italian artist, Nicolo Semitecolo, who died in Venice in the 
fifteenth century (see Works, xx1v, 156). I could find no contemporary of Ruskin’s 
with this name, and I can give no explanation for its appearing in this letter. Probably 
Ruskin intended Semitecolo to be lined out; thus the line would read, “the Count 
Pasolini.” 

* Bassano, September 27, 1888. 
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It is velly velly voozel of 00 to say it was my happy time in Paris that is 
reacting on me—oo no me was so velly—velly well in Switzerland—And me 
was more foolish than ever yet in my life to come on into Italy—but I thought 
the Mammina and Sorel ought to see me—but oh—di ma, they have the 
energy of American rivers,—endless—and neither they nor their dear and 
sweet Italian friends understand oor poo wee Donie in the least—and there 
must come some tebby offence and grief before I can get away again. It 
seemed all right and lovely the going on into Switzerland—but oh di ma me 
’ongs for 00 so tebby and me says always—if only I had stopped at Beauvais.* 


It is impossible to say how kind these people all are to me—but they take me 
to the gardens and picture galleries, when the ladies of the garden and direc- 
tors of the gallery come out to do me honour and show me everything—and 
there’s scarcely ever anything I care to see—My own Brantwood’s straw- 
berry hill is worth any quantity of Italian gardens, and the pictures above my 
bed worth any quantity of Italian galleries and I don’t know what to say nor 
how to answer and am in misery. It pours of rain today too—and I’ve no 
energy to write and employ myself.” 


5 
I’ve seen all over abroad and I want to come home again dreadfully but don’t 
know how to manage it. . . . Oh my Doanie—if you could get me out of this, 
as you got me out of Sandgate! I’d never go far away from you again—® 


Ruskin’s excessive fear of hurting his hosts by leaving is, I think, 
indicative of the seriousness of his mental condition, and his pathetic 
call to his cousin for help shows how very dependent on her he was by 
this time. The phrase, “If you could get me out of this,’’ refers to his 
mental state, not specifically to Bassano. 

The letter just cited also contains a reference to the Epilogue to 
Modern Painters. Apparently Mrs. Severn was exercising a protective 
censorship of Ruskin’s public writings during this period of his mental 
instability. Perhaps the reference in the letter of September 26 to the 
“farewell shot at the evangelicals” alarmed her! 

Of course you shall see epilogue to M P but there’s nothing in it you could 


the least object to or I should have sent you slips. I send Jowett® word to 
send it you, today. 


October 6 brought a letter from Venice (“I wonder if it will make 
you happy or woeful to see my date from this place again”); and on 
October 16 he wrote, ‘After hours and hours of changing the weak 


*® Bassano, September 30, 1888. 
40 Bassano, October 2, 1888. 
‘1 After his illness in 1887, Ruskin went to Sandgate, where for a time he showed 
improvement. 
4 Bassano, October 3, 1888. 
“Henry Jowett, manager at Ruskin’s printers. 
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mind of me, I have resolved to run to Milan tomorrow—and so over 
the St. Gothard to Fluelen, where—or at any comfortable inn I can 
hear of near,—I will stay till I hear from Joanie again.” 

After one day at Milan (“‘I am in one of my low fits’) he went to 
Fluelen, whence came letters dated October 18, 20, 21, 23, 24, and 28. 
His mental condition seemed to be growing steadily worse. The beauty 
of his surroundings no longer cheered him, as it had formerly; instead, 
each once-loved scene served only to make him more miserable. Four 
of the letters from Fluelen are strikingly similar in their insistence 
on this fact: 


We had a beautiful day to pass the St. Gothard, and I was more interested 
than ever before in the road-making—nor is the mischief of it at all so great 
as I had feared. But all the beauty of the old scenes now merely mocks me, 
unless I could have Joanie to show it to—and I don’t in the least know what 
to do now.® 


It is a radiant day, and I never saw the mountains more lovely—all trees of 
amber and scarlet mixed with the pines, and the meadow-greens still bright. 
But it is all of no use to me—of how much less than none, the telling of it to 
you when you are anxy, as you must be now, about your poor foolish Donie.“ 


I have had another bright morning walk—but cannot employ myself any- 
more than that day when I lent you my knife—or than when Arfie*’ had the 
burden of me at Abbeville. And I have more cares and fears on me, besides of 
illness than I had then.* 


Nothing is of any use to me at present but my Doanie’s love. ... * 
g ‘ y 


The letter of October 23 is ironically prophetic, and Ruskin seemed 
fully aware of his desperate condition: 


... Paris lodgings were taken from ist Nov. for 400 f.... What wouldn’t 
I give to have Doanie with me there awhile—if I was in the health I was in, 
two months ago—but now she could only come to nurse me—I couldn’t take 
her to theatres or be very good—I don’t know fot to do and the more I think 
—the less I seem likely to know—Something anyhow must now be done. . . . ® 


On October 28 he wrote, ‘I am going tomorrow to Berne, to be the 
least bit nearer you—lI can’t bear leaving the mountains—yet it 
seems [they] do me no good to stay.’ 


44 Venice, October 16, 1888. 
 Fluelen, October 18, 1888. 
 Fluelen, October 20, 1888. 
47 Arthur Severn. 

48 Fluelen, Sunday [i.e., October 21, 1888]. 
49 Fluelen, Wednesday, October 24, 1888. 
5° Fluelen, Tuesday [i.e., October 23, 1888]. 
5! Fluelen, Sunday, October 28, 1888. 
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The final letter to Mrs Severn is quoted in full: 


Please send me a line c/o post office, Thun—I can’t bear leaving the 
mountains yet—they are so lovely in the autumn glow and light—but I do 
want my Doanie more than all the lights and colours in the world—only I 
should only make her misby if I came to her. 

The letter to Thun will be safe and I hope to gather some missing ones 


there. 
Ever my sweet, your own penicent poo wee Donie.® 


OLIVER W. FERGUSON 
University of Illinois 


% Berne, Tuesday, October 30, 1888. 




















THE FEAST OF FOOLS IN SIR GAWAIN AND THE 
GREEN KNIGHT 


Fro pe kyng wats cummen with knystes in to pe halle, 
Pe chauntre of pe chapel cheued to an ende. 

Loude crye wats ber kest of clerkez and ober 

Nowel nayted o-newe, neuened ful ofte. [Ll. 62-65.] 


THE STUDENT of Sir Gawain cannot fail to notice the attention and 
respect which its hero, and consequently its creator, pay to the regular 
and orderly sequence of the services of the Church. Gawain tarries 
his departure until he has heard the Mass of All Souls Day, with its 
solemn Introitus, Requiem aeternam dona eis, Domine: el lux perpetua 
luceat eis, its fearsome Sequence of Dies irae, dies illa, and the signifi- 
cant absence of the Gloria and the benediction. An appropriate re- 
quiem for one who departs to certain death. On Christmas Eve, by 
ecclesiastical regulation an abstinence and not a feast day, the 
piéce de resistance is quite correctly, fish. 


Sume baken in bred, sume brad on pe gledes, 
Somme soben, summe in sewe sauered with spyces 


Such variety and such excellence of cuisine prompt our hero, ever 
renowned for his courtesy, to protest that he has feasted rather than 
fasted, but his host refuses to receive the compliment and reminds 
him that he is tasting but penitential fare. Gawain and his host tarry 
pleasantly over this fish feast (or “fast’’) until it is time for evensong 
to which they both devoutly go.! 


1 I was inclined to believe at first that the poet’s ewensong (932) might have been 
the first of the three midnight and post-midnight Masses of Christmas (see ll. 755-56), 
for the word euensong may have, as well as its more precise meaning, a rather general 
sense; cf. NED (s.v. evensong 2) which quotes Chaucer, Prolog. 830: “if even-song and 
morwe-song accorde.” But a reader of the first draft of this article called my attention 
to the improbability of the poet’s confusing “mass” with “euensong” (vespers). I 
gratefully acknowledge this correction. 

It is possible that the poet may be here alluding to Compline, the night office, for 
euensong was before sunset (cf. Pearl 529-30) and Compline followed it as initium 
noctis; cf. 929: “Hit wats neg at pe ny3t neged pe tyme.” Yet it must be remembered 
that the canonical hours followed the seasons of the year, and that sunset in winter 
would be closely followed by nightfall, so that vespers might very well be celebrated 
ne; at be my3t. For information about the summer and winter variation in the celebra- 
tion of the canonical hours, see Dom David Knowles, The Monastic Order in England, 
Cambridge, 1940, pp. 450-51 (see also Appendix XVIII). 

The word hersum (932) is a good example of the poet’s willingness to explore the 
outer ranges of verbal connotation. NED (s.v. hearsum, hersum) rightly glosses “ready 
to hear, obedient, compliant,” but adopts, apparently for this place only, Morris’ (Sir 
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Hit was ne3 at be ny3t nezed pe tyme. 
Chaplaynes to be chapeles chosen pe gate, 
Rungen ful rychely ry3t as pay schulden, 
To pe hersum euensong of pe hyze tyde. 


One can add to the instances above one other of our author’s faithful 
memory for the Holy Days of the ecclesiastical year. Gawain journeys 
to the Green Chapel and receives the “nirt in pe nek” on the Feast 
of the Circumcision. Indeed it seems that the poet’s eye was glued to 
the liturgical calendar. 

Mention of the occurrences at the Green Chapel on January 1 (the 
Feast of the Circumcision) carries us back a year to that New Year’s 
Day when the Green Knight made his appearance at Camelot. Be- 
fore his advent, however, which starts the story on its speedy way, 
there is a brief description of the mass sung on the day of the Circum- 
cision which is quite interesting from the liturgical standpoint. 

We are told in 63-65 that the “chauntre”’ (singing) of “‘pe chapel’ 
had “cheved” to an end; that the “‘clerks” (minor clergy) made loud 
shouts—and possibly the congregation also; and that there were re- 
peated shouts of ‘‘Noel.”” One cannot but be struck by the contrast 
between the noise and hilarity, and the rather indecent haste of the 
aristocratic congregation to get out of the Chapel and a/ their pres- 
ents, and the reverent and devout atmosphere which envelops the 
vespers of Christmas Eve almost a year later. 

Chaplaynes to pe chapeles chosen pe gate, 


Rungen ful rychely ry3t as pay schulden, 
To be hersum euensong of be hyze tyde. 


Here is decorum and propriety; there, noise and confusion. 

Yet it is noise and confusion that are to be expected at the mass 
on New Year’s Day. For editors and commentators have up to now 
failed to recognize that within the first week of the new year occurs 
that festival commonly known as fesium subdiaconorum, from the 





Gawain, 1869) “dutiful, devout.” Sir William Craigie (private letter 7/19/’36) remarks 
that examples of hearsum “show only the meaning ‘obedient,’ and it is rather a jump 
from this to ‘devout.’ ” Indeed the “jump” is so wide that it led the late O. F. Emerson 
(JEGP, xxi, 376-77) to suggest derivation from OE. *hersum, “noble, excellent.” 
Actually there is no need for Morris’ far-fetched meaning or Emerson’s problematical 
derivation. The poet has simply stretched out “obedient, compliant” to their syno- 
nyms “appropriate, proper.” The /ersum euensong are the vespers proper to Dec. 24, 
“the First Vespers of Christmas”; for an account of their celebration, see Dom P. 
Guéranger, L’Année Liturgique, Poitiers, 1871, pp. 160-67; see also Breviarum ad 
usum ... Sarum, eds. F. Proctor and C. Wordsworth, Cambridge, 1882. 
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name of the highest class of the minor orders of the clergy who seem 
ordinarily to have conducted the rites that marked this season,’ 
and sometimes festum fatuorum (or follorum, or stultorum) because of 
the manner in which that service was conducted, a manner which 
amply justified the derogatory characterization. One ought to add 
that in the later years of its existence the feast seems to have passed 
out of the hands of the sub-deacons exclusively and become the 
property of the whole body of minor clergy, those without eccle- 
siastical rank, or perhaps better, without ecclesiastical dignity: the 
hired choir clerks, the vicars choral who substituted for non-resident 
canons (doubtless at a very low stipend), and the chaplains who 
served the small chantry foundations in a major church or a cathedral. 

Sir Edmund Chambers has ably summarized what went on at the 
Feast of the Circumcision.’ 

[The feast] was largely an ebullition of the natural lout beneath the 
cassock. The vicars hooted and sang improper ditties, and played dice upon 
the altar, in a reaction from the wonted restraints of choir discipline. Familiar- 
ity breeds contempt, and it was almost an obvious sport to burlesque the 
sacred and tedious ceremonies with which they were only too painfully 
familiar. . .. The ruling idea of the feast is the inversion of status, and the 
performance, inevitably burlesque, by the inferior clergy of functions prop- 
erly belonging to their betters. The fools jangle the bells (Paris, Amiens, 
Auxerre), they take the higher stalls (Paris), sing dissonantly (Sens), repeat 
meaningless words (Chalons, Antibes), say the messe liesse (Laon) or the 
missa fatuorum (Autun), preach the sermones fatui (Auxerre), cense prae- 
postere (St. Omer) with pudding and sausage (Beauvais) or with old shoes 
(Paris theologians). 


And now a word as to the day on which these irreverent or outré 
manifestations took place. A twelfth-century cleric, Joannes Belethus, 
tells us that the Feast of Fools might be celebrated on the day of the 
Circumcision, or on that of Epiphany, or on the octave of the Epiph- 
any.‘ Later records, on the whole, bear out the first of these state- 
ments. As a rule the Feast focussed on the Circumcision, although the 
rejoicings were often prolonged: instances of its celebration on Jan- 
uary 1 are more numerous than those for Epiphany or the week after 
Epiphany. 

The reader will notice that what Chambers tells us of the Festum 


* E. K. Chambers, The Medieval Stage, Oxford, 1903, 1, 275, is my authority for the 
statement that the sub-deacons were the highest of the minores ordines. In the Roman 
Church of today they are the lowest of the majores ordines. 
® The Medieval Stage, 1, 325. 4 Med. Stage, 1, 323. 
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Follorum is based chiefly upon documents which describe its celebra- 
tion in France, where it flourished par excellence in populous towns 
such as Troyes, Arles, Beauvais, and Sens. That it did flourish like 
a green bay tree is abundantly evident from the violence of episcopal, 
and indeed, papal, opposition: 

didicimus quod in festo Circumcisionis Dominicae . . . tot consueverunt enormi- 


tates et opera flagitiosa committi . . . ut sacratissima dies .. . festum fatuorum 
nec immerito generaliter consueverit ap pellari. 


The festum was not long in crossing the channel to England. But 
episcopal opposition to it, if less vociferous than in France, was more 
effective. The great Grosseteste of Lincoln specifically and expressly 
forbade its celebration in his cathedral Church. Evidently the bish- 
ops were too quick, and eradicated or trimmed it back in all but a 
few of the places in which it had begun to strike out its roots. Yet 
while its celebration was less prevalent, and more decorous, celebrated 
it was, despite ecclesiastical frowns, in Beverley, St. Paul’s, Salisbury— 
and, indeed, in that very Lincoln whence Robert Grosseteste himself 
had supposedly banished it in 1236.5 

Before proceeding to detailed examination of the lines of the poem 
descriptive of the Festum Follorum, we should apprehend clearly the 
fact that its celebration was only possible in a large town church, a 
collegiate church, a cathedral or in the private chapel of some landed 
magnate, or one belonging to some member of the royal family or to 
the monarch himself. 

The result of the preceding historical explication boils down to this: 
both in France or England, both in church or chapel, for one whole 
day at least, the world was upside down. Deposuit potentes de sede; 
et exaliavit humiles. 

Let us survey a little more closely just what was going on at Came- 
lot on January 1 of that dateless year. 

First of all, we are told that 


Pe chauntre of be chapel cheued to an ende. 


The late Professor O. F. Emerson is quite correct in his statement that 
the word chaunire (63) “is the mass itself, which regularly preceded 
the meal in the poem,’ but Professor Emerson has not squeezed out 


5 Med. Stage, 1, 322. “When William Courtney, archbishop of Canterbury, made a 
visitation of Lincoln in 1390, he found that the vicars were still in the habit of disturb- 
ing divine service on January 1, in the name of the feast.” 

* “Some Notes on Sir Gawain and the Green Knight,” JEGP, xx1, 364. Emerson 
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of the word the full connotation which the poet packed into it. Indeed 
if I be permitted a digression, let me say that in a study of the poet 
which has extended over many years I have nearly always found that 
when he uses a particular word he generally has very good reasons 
for using if and no other. Consequently I cannot help being irritated 
to find the poet’s stature in modern works of historical criticism deter- 
mined not so much by a critic’s acumen as by his ignorance. The 
critic has been too lazy to study the poet’s habits of expression and is 
blind and deaf to the nuances of his vocabulary or to the raison 
d@’étre of portions of his poems.’ 

The word chauntre here does mean “singing,’’ and the poet has 
used it in that sense, even though the reference be to the Mass. For the 
substantiation of this last statement, let us turn again to Chambers. 
Sir Edmund calls our attention to the so-called Missel des Fous at 
Sens.® It is, he tells us, really not a missal at all. It is headed Officium 
Circumcisionis in usum urbis Senonensis, and is in reality a choir- 
book, containing words and music of the Propria or special chants 
used in the Hours and Mass at the feast. The whole office, be it said, 
is “quite serious and not in the least burlesque.’’ But, and this fact is 
important, the Officium shows that the Mass was “farced,”’ i.e., inter- 
polated with tropes,® so that the service for the morning of January 1 





might have saved himself from wrongly blaming Webster-Neilson (Two Middle English 
Poems, Boston, New York, 1916) for their rendition as “chanting,” and spared his own 
explanation, had he looked in NED (s.v. Chantry 1) which cites this line (though no 
other examples) for the definition “singing or saying of the mass.” 

7 As an example let me cite a judgment in a textbook on literary criticism ordinarily 
quite sound. D. A. Stauffer’s The Nature of Poetry, New York (n.d.), p. 61 (under chap. 
II, “Poetry is Intense”’), has this to say: 

“The Gawain poet devotes ninety-six lines to Gawain’s accouterments and ninety- 
two to the Green Knight’s first appearance; actually these detailed pictures are less 
effective than the few lines Chaucer devotes to his young squire, fresh as the month of 
May, with his long wide sleeves, embroidered like a meadow of fresh white and red 
flowers, or the knight with fustian tunic smudged with the rust of armor.” 

This criticism shows little evidence of careful reflection or of imagination. The 
poet’s purposeful enumeration of Gawain’s armour, his purposeful dwelling upon the 
device of the pentangle (see 1. 624) are part of the “build up” for suspense, part of his 
endeavour to keep his audience guessing. We find ourselves approving Gawain’s idea 
that he ought to go toward his unknown rendezvous with all its possible wayside 
dangers as well protected as can be, yet wondering, as he must have wondered, how his 
armour can protect him from a “free shot” at his bare neck. As to the careful descrip- 
tion of the first entry of the magic actor in green, it enhances the theatricality of that 
scene and glues our eyes upon the new arrival as it does those of the by-standers; cf. 
Mrs. Wright’s “Notes on Sir Gawain,” JEGP, xxxrv, 158 ff. 

8 Med. Stage, 1, 279 ff. 
* A trope is “an antiphon, verse, etc., interpolated into a liturgical text according 
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was quite prolonged. Chambers specifically calls our attention to one 
chant peculiar in all probability to this office: the Conductus ad 
Bacularium,'® sung while the officiant is conducted from one station to 
another in the Church. 

To summarize discussion on the word chaunire, let it be said that 
in the thirteenth century elaborate and interpolated offices were in 
vogue, and, once composed, passing years probably saw little change 
in them. The Mass for Festum Circumcisionis evidently was so packed 
with conducti, tropes, farces, and its ‘““Sequence”’ so extended, its sung 
portions consequently being far more noticeable than usual, that the 
poet quite aptly calls it “chantry,” i.e., “singing,’’ and makes a point 
of telling us that at long last it did “‘cheue to an ende.” 

We are next told that there was “‘loude crye” uttered by “‘clerke3 
and oper.”’ By “‘clerke3”’ I believe the poet to be referring to members 
of the minor orders (NED, s.v. clerk 2), for Chambers has shown that 
the festum subdiaconorum was the property of the inferior clergy of an 
ecclesiastical foundation, the sub-deacons, the vicars choral, choristers, 
lectors, and chantry chaplains. His “‘oper’’ probably refers to the laity 
who made up the congregation, the members of which certainly en- 
tered into the spirit of the occasion, and strove if not to outdo, at 
least to equal the antics of these minor clergy. Indeed, from clergy 
and lay alike came hoots, catcalls, and raucous parodies of the sacred 
office." 

We are told finally that ‘““Nowel”’ was “‘nayted o-newe, neuened ful 
ofte.’’ With due respect to the two latest editors of Sir Gawain, Profes- 
sor Tolkien of the Clarendon Press Edition of 1925, and Dr. Mabel 
Day of the EETS Edition of 1940, ‘‘Nowel’’ is here not ‘‘Christmas,”’ 
but the “Noel” of Ducange’s definition: ‘“‘Acclamatio nostris olim 
familiaris in laetitia publica, Noél, Noéll’’ The association of the 





to medieval custom.” (A Catholic Dictionary, ed. D. Attwater, New York, 1941, s.v. 
trope.) 

© Bacularius probably denotes the dominus festi of the Feast of Circumcision, who 
bore the precentor’s staff (baculus), the clerk elected by his fellows as presiding officer 
over the revels, or celebrant of the Mass. 

4 It is just possible that by clerke3 the poet is designating the order of sub-deacons 
only. Although officially classed as one of the minor orders of the clergy in his day, as 
the highest among minores ordines, they may have felt themselves somewhat removed 
from hired choristers, vicars choral, and the chantry chaplains who eked out an exist- 
ence on small stipends. To those latter groups his “oper’’ may refer. But I would not 
press this distinction, which is incapable of proof and can only remain a possibility. 

® The editors above named are wrong also in their glossings of nayted (65). Neither 
Tolkien-Gordon’s “celebrated, enjoyed,” nor Miss Day’s “commemorated” are correct, 
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word with Christmas comes from this earlier and more general sense, 

which was quite current in our poet’s days.” The “‘Nowels” shouted 

at Arthur’s feast hailed not the days of Christmas, but the dominus 
festi, newly ensceptred with the precentor’s baculus, who presided over 
the unruly gathering.” 

Before concluding this study, it can safely be said, I think, that the 
festum subdiaconorum as held at Camelot, the court of a king, would 
be, if not entirely decorous, at least free from the disgusting and ribald 
practices that characterized the “goings-on” in urban cathedrals, 
which were, of necessity the parish churches of Tom, Dick, and Harry, 
and every low-lived lout in town. 

But regardless of how celebrated, whether with greater or less of 
noise and disorder, lines 63-66 are plain evidence that Mass on Jan- 
uary 1 was sung in a markedly different way from that on any other 
day. The several ecclesiastical ‘‘uses” employed in French and English 
churches in medieval times forbid any doubt as to the truth of the 
last statement. 

If objection be made that these conclusions about the Mass on the 
day of Festum Follorum rest upon the interpretation of three lines of 
the poem, and three lines only, the answer is that those three lines 
are sufficient; they carry the weight imposed by the poet, whose pur- 
pose was to get on with his story, not to elaborate its details for the 
benefit of doubting Thomases of a later age. Indeed, we can imagine 
that poet’s astonishment, had he known that a time would come when 





The word, as used here, is quite plainly “recite, repeat” (NED. s.v. nait, v'., obsol. 
1.b) as in our author’s Erkenwald (119), “pat welneghe al pe ny3t hade naityd hes 
houres.”’ 

13 Ducange (s.v. Natale) relates that the baptism of the future Charles VI of 
France in 1368 was greeted “cum maxima multitudine plebis acclamante cum gaudio 
magno, Noe, Noe.” 

“4 This interpretation seems borne out by the well-known lines (1250-55) of 
Chaucer’s Franklin’s Tale: 

The bittre frostes, with the sleet and reyn, 
Destroyed hath the grene in every yerd. 
Janus sit by the fyr, with double berd, 

And drynketh of his bugle horn the wyn; 
Biforn hym stant brawen of the tusked swyn; 
And “Nowel” crieth every lusty man. 


The lines show the month of the year to be January, for not only is the god of the 
month—old Janus bifrons—specifically named, but also the monthly “occupation” 
(as depicted in illuminated manuscripts), eating and drinking before the fire. It is 
worth noting that not until “Janus sit by the fyr,” does every lusty man cry “Nowel.” 
See J. S. P. Tatlock, “Astrology and Magic in Chaucer’s Franklin’s Tale,” Kittredge 
Anniversary Papers, Boston, 1913, pp. 343 ff. 
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apparently learned “‘clerkes’”’ could stray so far into ignorance and 
error that they refused to believe what even children knew: that 
within the royal chapel at Camelot “loude crye wat3 per kest of cler- 
ke3” in the Mass appropriate to the first day of the New Year-—i.e., 
that the Festum subdiaconorum was duly held.™ 

Henry L. SAVAGE 


The Library, Princeton University 


“ It is a pleasure to voice my gratitude to the Rev. Quitman F. Beckley, O.P., for 
advice and correction freely given and gladly accepted. He must not, however, be held 
responsible for errors or mistakes detectable in this paper. 
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THE DRAMATIC AUDIENCE IN BEOWULF 


SINCE IT IS usually assumed that the events in the main plot of 
Beowulf—that is, the fights against the monsters—were well known to 
the poet’s contemporaries, and since the poet makes frequent use of 
anticipatory comment concerning the outcome of these fights, the 
conclusion seems to be held generally that “disregard of the element of 
suspense was not considered a defect in story telling.’ A recent critic, 
however, opposes this view, and maintains that for the Beowulf 
poet’s contemporaries suspense lay in their desire to know just “how 
the [foreshadowed] end will be reached” in the poem.? While I agree 
that the poet did not disregard the element of suspense, there is, I 
think, a more tangible reason for this suspense which is inherent in 
the events of the primary narrative of Beowulf even though the poet 
has regularly foreshadowed the outcome. That reason lies in the 
poet’s employing a device which may be called the dramatic audience, 
an audience made up of functional onlookers for the narrative event. 
For Beowulf’s encounter in Heorot with Grendel, the terror-stricken 
Danes and the bewildered Geats serve as dramatic audience; for his 
underwater struggle against Grendel’s dam, the Danes and Geats who 
wait at the water’s edge fill this role; for his fight against the dragon, 
Wiglaf and the cowardly thanes are the functional onlookers. In each 
instance, I shall maintain, the reader’s interest in the event is height- 
ened because he experiences Beowulf’s action in large part through the 
dramatic audience, whose very safety depends upon the outcome, of 
which they have no previous knowledge. In other words, by means of 
this device, the poet establishes suspense in spite of anticipatory com- 
ment. Let us now examine the operation of the dramatic audience for 
each of the three fights. 

When Beowulf, with his fourteen Geatish companions and an un- 
stated number of Danes, takes up his station in Heorot to await 
Grendel, there is no least doubt that the monster will appear that 
night. The hall is quiet; all the warriers are asleep except Beowulf; 
Grendel breaks down the door, eats Handscio, and reaches for 


1F. Klaeber, Beowulf (3d edition with two supplements, 1950), p. lvii. See also 
W. W. Lawrence, Beowulf and Epic Tradition (1928), p. 23; Adrien Bonjour, “The Use 
of Anticipation in Beowulf,” RES, xv1 (1940), 290-99; J. R. R. Tolkien, “Beowulf: The 
Monsters and the Critics,” Proceedings of the British Academy, xx (1936), 250, 272- 
75. 

2 J. R. Hulbert, “Beowulf and the Classical Epic,” MP, xiv (1946), 71. 
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Beowulf. The latter grasps Grendel’s arm; realizing that he has met a 
greater fighter, Grendel at once tries to flee. At this point, the poet 
shifts to the dramatic audience, the Danish warriors. They were pre- 
sumably awakened when Grendel burst through the door, and since 
the hall is dark, illumined only by the horrible light flashing from 
Grendel’s eyes, these Danes know nothing of the progress of the fight 
except what they hear. For twenty-four lines (11.767—90) the poet fol- 
lows the fight through the reactions of the waiting Danes, whose 
thoughts are concentrated on Heorot, the symbol for them of tribal 
security and prosperity. First, convinced from the commotion that all 
is lost, they feel sharp regret that their hall is doomed. Next, they ex- 
perience wonder, a kind of disbelief, that the hall can withstand the 
heavy buffeting which is resulting from the fight. Finally, they are 
gripped by stark terror when they hear Grendel’s awful cry. The poet 
has skilfully arranged these three reactions climactically,’ and though 
by expository comment he earlier indicated clearly Grendel’s defeat 
in the encounter, his centering of attention here upon the waiting 
Danes establishes suspense, for they have no way of knowing what is 
happening until Grendel has fled. Further, the poet also uses the thir- 
teen remaining Geats for a similar purpose. They, unlike the Danes, 
are not terrified by the noise of the fight; rather, they draw their 
swords in order to help their leader, but, so far as we can tell, they 
succeed only in floundering about confusedly in the darkness. It goes 
without saying that both Danes and Geats await the outcome with the 
keenest concern. Thus, through use of the two groups, the poet has 
led the reader to view this fight, the result of which he already knows, 
with heightened interest. 

We move now to Beowulf’s fight with Grendel’s dam. When the 
hero goes into the mere to seek the monster, the Danes and Geats 
sit on the shore to await his return. The poet then rapidly relates the 
three phases of Beowulf’s struggle with Grendel’s dam: first, his sword 
fails to harm her; second, they grapple and she would have killed him 
except that his corselet turns away the point of her seax; third, he kills 
her with the wondrous sword, “‘ealdsweord eotenisc,”’ cutting through 
her neck bones. Then he chops off the head of Grendel. For the out- 
come of this encounter the poet used only one anticipatory comment, 
which comes just after Beowulf’s corselet has saved his life: 


Hefde 84 forsidod sunu Ecgpéowes 
under gynne grund, Géata cempa, 


* For a more detailed analysis of this passage, see JEGP, xtvim (1949), 116-26. 
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nemne him headobyrne helpe gefremede, 
herenet hearde,— and halig God 
gewéold wigsigor; witig Drihten, 

rodera R&dend hit on ryht gescéd 
¥Selice, sypSan hé eft Astdd. [Ll. 1550-56.] 


But, having completed the rapid account of the fight, the poet 
shifts (ll. 1591-1605) to the warriors who wait with Hrodgar on the 
shore; though we now know the outcome and the details of the fight, 
these warriors whose security depends upon the result are completely 
without this knowledge. And once again the reader experiences an 
event through the reactions of a dramatic audience. The Danes and 
Geats soon notice that the waves are stained with blood. The elders 
of the Scylding tribe conclude that Grendel’s dam has killed Beowulf; 
Hrodgar and his warriors, having waited until the ninth hour, depart 
homeward. The Geats remain, staring at the water, hoping almost 
without hope that Beowulf will reappear. By means of this fourteen- 
line passage the poet has effectively presented, first, the nervous anx- 
iety, second, the deep despair, and third, the almost hopeless un- 
certainty of the watchers by the shore. 

There is one further point which calls for discussion in connection 
with this passage. Here, as in the previous fight-scene, the author has 
treated the reactions of the two national groups—Danes and Geats— 
separately and somewhat differently. When Beowulf fought Grendel 
in the darkness of Heorot, the Danes, as we saw, were terror stricken, 
while the Geats were steadfast though bewildered. Now, at the water’s 
edge, both groups, assuming that the blood which mingles with the 
waves is Beowulf’s, seem convinced that the hero is dead. First, the 
poet remarks of the Danish group: ‘‘Blondenfeaxe, / gomele ymb géd- 
ne ongeador sprécon, / pet hig pes edelinges eft ne wéndon, / pet 
hé sighrédig sécean cOme / mé&rne péoden....’’ Shortly thereafter, 
with reference to the Geats, the poet says: “Gistas sétan / mddes 
séoce ond on mere staredon; / wiston ond ne wéndon, pet hie heora 
winedrihten / selfne gesiwon.”’ But the Danes leave the scene, while 
the Geats remain. Most commentators upon and translators of the 
poem appear to feel that this departure of the Danes is to be blamed, 
that they “forsook’”’ Beowulf. Klaeber, following P. F. Jones, suggests 
that the Danes’ leaving at this point is a vestige of the Bear’s Son 
Tale, in that they represent the faithless companions of the tale.* To 
my mind, the passage permits of an entirely different interpretation. 


* Klaeber, op. cit., p. xiv, n. 2; P. F. Jones, MLN, xxv (1930), 300 f. 
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The crucial line reads, ‘“‘Nzs ofgéafon hwate Scyldingas,”’ which means 
literally, ‘“The valiant Scyldings left the bluff.” The verb-form ofgéafon 
does not usually imply desertion, and the adjective Awate can mean 
only valiant, brave, spiriied, or the equivalent. I think that a more 
easily understandable explanation of the Danes’ departure is that 
Hrodgar and his warriors, like the Geats, convinced that Beowulf is 
dead, courteously withdraw to allow the Geats to mourn their sup- 
posedly lost leader in private. Surely, if the poet meant to show the 
Danes in a despicable, faithless role he would not have pointed out 
that they waited at the shore until the ninth hour; and, especially, he 
would not have called them valiant just when they are in the act of 
leaving the bluff. 

In either case, we have seen that the poet’s shift for fourteen lines 
to the reactions of the watchers by the water’s edge has served to 
invest Beowulf’s fight against Grendel’s dam with an atmosphere of 
heightened suspense. Let us look now at the last encounter, in which 
Beowulf kills and is killed by the dragon. Almost from the very mo- 
ment that the dragon discovers the theft of the cup from his hoard, the 
reader is aware that this fight will end in Beowulf’s death. The poet 
says: “‘Wees se fruma egeslic / léodum on lande, sw hyt lungre weard 
/ on hyra sincgifan sare geendod”’ (Il. 2309-11). Time after time this 
anticipatory note of doom is sounded in the poet’s expository com- 
ment, and Beowulf himself feels that his end is near: “bréost innan 
wéoll / péostrum geponcum, sw& him gepywe ne wes” (Il. 2331-32). 
But Beowulf resolutely prepares to meet the dragon, and selects 
eleven warriors to accompany him. The unwilling thief guides the 
group to the vicinity of the dragon’s mound. Beowulf instructs his 
companions to await on a nearby hill the outcome of the fight, and 
advances to meet the monster. In the first phase of the battle, Beo- 
wulf’s sword fails to cut through the dragon’s scales, and the hero is 
scorched by the monster’s fiery breath. 

At this point (Il. 2592-2601) the poet shifts to the dramatic au- 
dience, the companions who are watching the fight. He says that as 
Beowulf and the dragon came together for the second time Beowulf, 
surrounded by fire, suffered greatly; then his companions, rather than 
coming to help him, flee to the wood to save their lives. This terrified 
reaction of the dramatic audience, differing so sharply from the pri- 
mary virtues of courage and loyalty expected of a Germanic warrior, 
certainly broadens the reader’s interest in the fight; and throughout 
the reader is kept aware of this cowardly group by Wiglaf’s recrimina- 
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tory speeches to them and by his contrasting bravery in aiding his 
leader. 

We need here to examine briefly the character and actions of 
young Wiglaf. The view is apparently widely held that when the 
cowardly companions flee to the wood Wiglaf bravely stands his 
ground and then advances to aid Beowulf. Klaeber, for example, 
says, “‘[Beowulf’s] terrified companions flee to the wood, all save 
Wiglaf, who, mindful of the obligations of loyalty and gratitude, has- 
tens to the assistance of his kinsman.’ But, as I understand the text, 
Wiglaf first flees with the others. As we saw, the passage in which the 
flight is stated points out that the companions—presumably all 
eleven of them—instead of helping Beowulf, flee to the wood. Then the 
immediately following lines read: “Hiora in Anum wéoll / sefa wid 
sorgum; sibb efre ne meg / wiht onwendan pim Se wél penced” 
(ll. 2599-2601). The crucial word here is sorgum, literally sorrows; 
but the best translation for the word in this context is, I think, remorse; 
Wiglaf feels remorse because he fled; unless he had fled with the group 
he could hardly have attempted to rally them with words, as he does. 
Surely, we are not meant to understand that he delivers this twenty- 
seven-line speech (11.2633-60) from the hill to the thanes who have fled 
to the wood, presumably some distance away. The point is that the 
poet presents important dramatic development in young Wiglaf, the 
untried kinsman of Beowulf, who in the moment of excitement flees 
with the group, but who quickly realizes his mistake and acts accord- 
ingly. 

The remainder of the fight is rapidly recorded. Beowulf smites the 
dragon with his sword, but Negling breaks; the dragon injures Beo- 
wulf in the neck; Wiglaf wounds the dragon in his soft underbelly; 
then Beowulf delivers the death blow with his dagger. But Beowulf’s 
own death, so frequently predicted in the anticipatory comment, 
follows quickly after Wiglaf has shown him some of the treasures from 
the mound. Then the cowardly thanes, who have remained in the 
wood since Wiglaf left them, come forward shamefacedly and receive 
their punishment. By contrast, this cowardly group serves to em- 
phasize one of the chief themes of the whole poem, as Wiglaf’s con- 
cluding words to them indicate: ““Déad bid sélla / eorla gehwylcum 
ponne edwitlif!’’ (ll. 2890-91). But the poet’s inclusion of these de- 
serters in his account of the fight has also played a vital part in sus- 
taining and deepening the reader’s interest in the narrative. 


5 Op. cit., p. xii. 
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We have seen, then, that the question of plot originality for the 
poet’s contemporaries is more or less irrelevant in connection with the 
presence or lack of sustained suspense in the accounts of Beowulf’s 
three great fights; for the poet has carefully foreshadowed the out- 
come of each. However, suspense does arise from the poet’s skilful 
inclusion in each instance of a dramatic audience, whose security 
depends upon the result of the fight, and from whose point of view the 
reader is led to regard the fight. And we should not fail to note that 
the effectiveness of this device comes in part from the variety with 
which it is employed. In no two of the three cases are the situation 
and the reaction of the dramatic audience exactly similar. We hear the 
first fight through the ears of the frightened Danes and of the stead- 
fast though confused Geats, who are right on the scene with Beowulf 
and Grendel in dark Heorot. In the second instance, we know that 
Beowulf has conquered Grendel’s dam, but then we experience the 
deep despair of the watchers on the shore, who, having seen only the 
blood on the waters, conclude that Beowulf is dead. In the final en- 
counter, we see the terrified flight of the thanes, and the dramatic 
recollection of his duty by Wiglaf, which results in a member of the 
dramatic audience himself becoming an important and unexpected 
participant in the action. That the Beowulf poet did not include these 
three dramatic audiences with the conscious purpose of heightening 
suspense and sustaining interest, I find hard to believe. 
R. M. LUMIANSKY 

Tulane University 
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BOOKS FROM THE LIBRARIES OF HISTORIC PERSON- 
ALITIES OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY! 


A RECONSTRUCTION of the libraries of historic personalities is pri- 
marily interesting insofar as it sheds light on the scope and sources of 
their owners’ knowledge. However, this essay will discuss only those 
books of the fifteenth century which are preserved in contemporary 
decorated bindings. The content should supplement to some extent 
the work of Kramm? and it is my plan to conduct similar investigations 
for subsequent centuries. 

The humanist Heinrich Bebel, born at Ingstetten in 1472, was 
Professor of Poetry and Rhetoric at Tiibingen from 1497 until his 
death in 1518. The Staatsbibliothek in Augsburg owns two legal works 
printed in 1500, 2° Inc. 1115 (H9578) and 1116 (H9637), which once 
belonged to Bebel but later passed into the ownership of the well- 
known monk Hildebrand Brandenburg. Another volume, Inc. 2420 
of the Landesbibliothek in Stuttgart, contains two printed books, 
GW3341 (1493-94) and HC13100 (1496). A fourth volume, GW2341 
(1496) is in the University of Tiibingen Library under the call number 
of Cd 2° 910. All four volumes are Venetian imprints and have Bebel’s 
manuscript signature indicating ownership with the word “poeta” 
added on the inside of the back cover. In a collective volume in the 
Memmingen Stadtbibliothek, 4° Nr. 3, 97, there are five publications 
by Bebel printed in 1512-13, and the second was a presentation copy 
for the jurist Johannes Brendlin. 

It has not been possible to secure unequivocal proof that three 
incunabula of the Landesbibliothek in Stuttgart once belonged to 
Wenzeslaus Brack, rector of the Constance Stadtschule, since detailed 
biographical data concerning him are not available. These books are 
Inc. 9020 of 1482 (GW6514), Inc. 15394 of 1483, and Inc. 14693 of 
1479. According to an entry in the first volume Brack attended the 
University of Padua. In both of the other volumes there is a symbolic 
heraldic device, a spaniel on a mountain with three peaks. The addi- 
tional note in the last volume, “arcium et medicinae doctor,”’ is verified 
by medical literature but not by Brack’s literary activity. 

Hildebrand Brandenburg of Biberach, who brought a large number 


! English version by Lawrence S. Thompson. 

? Heinrich Kramm, Deutsche Bibliotheken unter dem Einfluss von Humanismus und 
Reformation; ein Beitrag sur deutschen Bildungsgeschichte. (Leipzig: Otto Harrassowitz, 
1938; “Beiheft zum Zentralblatt far Bibliothekswesen,”” LXx). 
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of very handsome and richly bound books with him upon entering 
the Carthusian monastery at Buxheim, is well known for his xylo- 
graphic bookplate. The shield is held by an angel and shows an ox with 
a ring through his nose. Hitherto this bookplate has been thought to 
be one of the earliest and has been dated at about 1470; but actually 
it dates from around 1500 as I have proven in another connection. 
It is in the four Venetian legal incunabula in the Staatsbibliothek in 
Augsburg which appear under the call numbers 2° 1009 of 1496 
(H9619), 1101 of 1499 (H9596), and in 2° 1115 and 1116 (supra). 
According to entries made on the same day, Brandenburg bought 
Inc. 2° 1009, 1115, and 1116 at the University of Tiibingen. The un- 
dated Inc. Gb 2° 181 (H8594) of the Wilhelmsstift in Tiibingen con- 
tains Brandenburg’s notations of ownership and presentation, and 
legal manuscript XV 70 of the Kreis- und Studienbibliothek of Dil- 
lingen a.D. has the bookplate and a presentation note. 

Dr. iur. Johann von Dalberg, born in 1455 and Bishop of Worms 
from 1482 until his death in 1503, once owned two Venetian imprints 
of 1495, Inc. 1722 (HC7500) and Inc. 1816 (HC1657), now in the Uni- 
versity of Erlangen Library, according to the painted heraldic devices. 
In addition to the coat of arms the second volume contains his man- 
uscript notation of ownership dated 1496. Both books were in the 
library of the reformer and teacher Vincentius Obsopoeus in 1528. 

Ulrich Ellenbog, ‘‘arcium et medicinae doctor,” must be reckoned 
among the more important and better known book collectors of the 
period. Born in the thirties at Feldkirch, he studied from 1453 until 
1455 in Heidelberg, from 1456 until 1459 in Pavia, where he won his 
doctorate, and practiced medicine in Memmingen, Augsburg, and 
Biberach and again in Memmingen until his death in 1499. At the end 
of 2° Inc. 873 of 1492 (HC1108) in the Staatsbibliothek in Augsburg 
there are three leaves in his hand addressed to the abbot of St. Ulrich 
and Afra. The same library owns 4° Inc. 219, a collective volume con- 
taining thirteen incunabula which has the name “Ellenbog”’ on the 
inside cover with the date 1474. Ms. 791 of the Hofbibliothek in Do- 
naueschingen, a tract on the plague, was inscribed by Ellenbog in 
1464. Also from his hand is a small volume of medical tracts from 1490- 
91 in the University of Prague Library with the call number Ms. 
418 of the library of the princes Lobkowitz. The German Bible Ga 
2° LIII 43 of ca 1475 (GW4298) in the University of Tiibingen Li- 
brary was presented by Ellenbog in 1484 to his eight-year-old daughter 
Barbara when she entered the convent. 

Albrecht von Eyb was born in 1420, studied in Bologna and Pavia, 
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and won the doctorate in both civil and canon law from the latter uni- 
versity. He was prebendary at Bamberg, Eichstatt, and Wiirzburg, 
and he died in 1475. A manuscript of Valerius Maximus, cod. 2° 104 
of the Staatsbibliothek in Augsburg, which he himself copied, con- 
tains a notation of his degree and his armorial device in colors. The 
latter also appears in Cod. 2° 115, 120 and 125. His name is written 
in Cod. 2° 115 and 259 and in Inc. 2° 296. Both covers of the latter 
book, which contains an Augsburg imprint of 1472 (H9302) are dec- 
orated in cuir ciselé with his arms and clusters of leaves and blossoms. 
Parts of Mss. 7 and 481 of the Staatliche Bibliothek in Eichstatt 
were written by Eyb in 1465 and 1466, respectively. 

Ludwig von Eyb (1417-1502), his brother, was an official of the 
count palatine of Nuremberg and the author of legal works. Ms. Irm. 
1390 in the University of Erlangen Library is the book on military 
affairs which he wrote in 1485. Whether or not Eyb himself copied 
Ms. 28 of the Kirchenbibliothek in Neustadt a.d. Aisch, dating from 
1475-80, cannot be proven. In three more books, R. B. Inc. D 2 
(H6815) of the Staatliche Bibliothek in Bamberg, and Lit. D II 301 
of 1480 (H8963) and Ms. 612 of the Staatliche Bibliothek in 
Eichstatt, we find only Eyb’s armorial device with no further data. 

According to Ruf,’ the council of the city of Nuremberg bought 
thirty-three books for 65 florins in 1486 from the heirs of the parson 
and first provost of St. Sebald, Dr. iur. Johannes Lochner. The follow- 
ing volumes now in the Nuremberg Stadtbibliothek were included in 
this purchase: Inc. 2° 11 (H16133); 23 (HC13089); 92 and 93 (HC- 
8552); 95 (HC1330, 2); 220 (H2482) and 1235; 252 (HC3338, 2104, 
3327, 15738, 6950, 593, 3470, 2085, and 217); 278 (HC12908); and 
Jur. 2° 594 (HC1889). The University of Erlangen Library own three 
more volumes from this group, Inc. 14 and 15 (C6256) and 160 
(HC6475). All twelve volumes are identified bv Lochner’s armorial 
device, which is usually located on the edge of « caf within a painted 
cirriform border. Moreover, in Inc. 2° 278 there are a number of lines 
in his handwriting on the last printed page which are dated 1473. 
Another of his books is Inc. 2° 153 (H9371) in the Nuremberg Stadt- 
bibliothek, but this book is not listed in Hans Tucher’s invoice, al- 
though it does have the arms of the owner in the customary manner 


of execution. 
The University of Cologne Library’s Inc. GB IV 8196 (H10291), 


* Paul Ruf, Bistum Bamberg, pp. 676, 786-87. In. Mittelalterliche Bibliothekskataloge 
Deutschlands und der Schweiz, herausgegeben von der Bayerischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften in Miinchen (Munich: Beck, 1918-39; three volumes in five), 1m, iii. 
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a book printed in Cologne in 1474, once belonged to the Montanum 
Gymnasium in that city. According to the title panel on the front 
cover the book was a gift of Lambertus de Monte (died 1499), a pro- 
fessor of theology well known for his philosophical writings. 
Hieronymus Miinzer, born about 1437 in Feldkirch, must be reck- 
oned among the great book collectors of the fifteenth century as 
E. P. Goldschmidt has pointed out in considerable detail.‘ Some 150 
volumes from his library, probably more than half, were preserved 
for the most part in their original covers up to the end of World War I 
in Castle Nikolsburg in Moravia, the seat of Prince Dietrichstein. 
In 1933 the collection was completely dispersed at an auction in 
Lucerne. Miinzer studied from 1464 to 1470 in Leipzig, and from 1476 
to 1478 in Pavia, where he became a doctor of medicine. He settled 
in Nuremberg and practiced medicine there until he died in 1508. 
His son-in-law, Dr. Hieronymus Holzschuher, famous as the subject 
of one of Albrecht Diirer’s portraits, inherited the larger part of his 
library. In the Trew Collection at the University of Erlangen there 
are two volumes, C 2° 253 and 254 (H11767 Sermo 3 and 5), with 
Miinzer’s notation that he bought them in Pavia in 1484, and C 2° 
263/4 dated 1474 (H15195) and 1495 (H522), respectively. As he 
indicates on the inside of the front cover, Miinzer acquired the first 
book during 1477 when he was studying in Pavia. Eight volumes 
without call numbers are in the Stadtarchiv in Feldkirch, viz., 
GW3290, 3276, and 3256 of 1488-89; GW3413 of 1492; GW7887 of 
1486, bought in Nuremberg in 1489; H6839, Pell. 4721, and H6837 
and 8463 of 1492-94, bought in Paris on the return trip from Spain 
in 1495; HC8319 and 8316 with no date; HC12141 of 1480, ordered 
from Venice in 1482; HC13121 of 1492, secured from Florence in 1493; 
and C6293 of 1488. Like all the others which have previously been 
mentioned, this last book has a manuscript notation of ownership, 
but, in addition, it also has a second notation dated 1488 which 
informs us that it had been purchased by the nineteen-year-old 
Hieronymus Holzschuher, presumably at the time he was studying in 
Ingolstadt. The last volume, Fen. 2° IV 581, belongs to the Landes- 
kirchliches Archiv in Nuremberg. It consists of the works of Baptista 
Mantuanus dated 1502, which Miinzer ordered from Bologna, where 


4E. P. Goldschmidt, Hieronymus Minszer und seine Bibliothek (London: The 
Warburg Institute, 1938; “Studies of the Warburg Institute,” edited by Fritz Saxl, 
Iv). 
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it was printed. All of these books were bound in south Germany, 
specifically (with a single exception) in Nuremberg. 

The library of Regiomontanus included sixteen volumes which are 
still in existence. Johannes Miiller was born in 1436 in KGnigsberg 
in Franconia and latinized his name on the basis of his birthplace. 
At the tender age of eleven he entered the University of Leipzig, 
and three years later he was studying at the University of Vienna. 
He accepted an invitation of Cardinal Bessarion to come to Italy and 
remained there from 1461 until 1467; but shortly thereafter he re- 
turned to Vienna and then spent four years in Buda in the hire of 
King Matthias Corvinus of Hungary. In order not to be disturbed in 
the pursuit of his scholarly interests he moved to Nuremberg in 1471. 
Eight of his books were printed here on his own press. In 1475 he 
accepted a call to Rome from Pope Sixtus IV, but he died the next 
year. Regiomontanus was accustomed to put his domestic symbol on 
the inside of the front cover of his books. Although he had his manu- 
script bound by the Viennese bookbinder Mathias, the bindings of 
the two printed books preserved from his library were executed in 
Bavaria. The Staatliche Bibliothek in Eichstatt owns Lit. P I 364 of 
1472 (HC4573). The Stadtbibliothek in Nuremberg owns Inc. 2° 97 
of 1472 (GW4442) and the following manuscripts: Cent. III 25, IV 49, 
V 17, 57, 60-62, 68, app. 6 VI 12, 13, 15, 18, 23. 

Peter Rinck, a Cologne attorney who died in 1501, put a domestic 
symbol on all the volumes which he had bound in Cologne, on the 
inside of the front cover (where it was usually distinguished further 
by the notation “p rinck’’), on the first printed page, or on a colored 
initial. In addition a round stamp with the domestic symbol between 
the p and r, all mounted on a shield, is occasionally used to decorate 
the binding. The Erzabtei in Beuron holds two of Rinck’s books 
under the call number Inc. 4° 3 (GW2185, i.e., 1[1479] and 3, [1477]). 
The University of Cologne Library contains the following books 
from Rinck’s library: 2° ADg 436, GB IV 6090 and 6230 (GW9075; 
1, 3, 4, all parts printed in 1481); GB IV 9121 of 1493/4 (H7009); 
E 112 with imprints of 1480 (GW1604) and 1482 (GW3929); 4° 
GB IId 57 with imprints of 1496/7 (GW5657) and 1497 (GW3304 
and 5054); GB IV 4520 of 1498 (HC10718 and 15618); GB IV 6199 
with imprints of 1477/8 (GW6047), 1486 (H10316 and GW6549), 
and 1490 (GW3078). 

Hermann Schedel, born in 1410 in Nuremberg, studied from 1433 
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to 1439 at the University of Leipzig and then at the University of 
Padua until 1444. For a short period following soon after his university 
studies until 1452, he sojourned in Nuremberg as the personal physi- 
cian of Elector Friedrich II of Brandenburg. He remained for a while 
after 1452 in Nuremberg, then went to Eichstatt for a brief period, 
spent 1456-67 in Augsburg, and then returned to his native city to 
live until his death in 1485 except for a year when he taught in the 
University of Ingolstadt (1472-73). His will has been reprinted by 
Ruf.5 The following books are located in the Nuremberg Stadtbiblio- 
thek: Inc. 2° 166 of 1471 (H5896; Ruf, p. 800, 1. 28; according to an 
inscription on the front cover Schedel had this book bound in 1471), 
Theol. 2° 427 of 1481 (HC4231; Ruf, p. 801, |. 12), and Theol. 4° 340 
of 1475 (GW6045 and 6110; Ruf, p. 801, |. 13). He gave the first 
volume to the monastery of St. Egidius and the other two to the 
Carthusian monastery. Also in the Nuremberg Stadtbibliothek are 
Inc. 2° 212, 213 of 1484 (GW2072; Ruf, p. 802, 1. 27) and the Livy 
manuscript Cent. IV 87; Ruf, p. 802, 1. 28, both of which he presented 
originally to the Ratsbibliothek. In addition there is an Aristotle 
edition in the University of Erlangen Library, Inc. 1795 of 1482 
(H1682), not mentioned in the will. Two of his books bound for 
Schedel (“arcium et medicinae doctor,’ according to the printed 
inscriptions) should be grouped with the Aristotle: Inc. 2° 119 of 1470 
(HC5213; bound in 1471) in the Nuremberg Stadtbibliothek and 
Inc. 2° c.a. 70 of 1471 (H12101; bound in 1472) in the Munich Staats- 
bibliothek. All three bindings were executed by Chaplain Hans 
Stumpf of Nérdlingen. Cod. lat. 207 of the Munich Staatsbibliothek 
has Schedel’s notation of ownership in his own hand. This book, 
just as Inc. c.a. 70, was in Hartmann Schedel’s library at a later 
date. Two books are distinguished only by the armorial design used 
by Hartmann as well as Hermann, Med. 2° 28-32 of 1481-84 (H1176; 
5 volumes) in the Nuremberg Stadtbibliothek and Fen. 2° IV 583 of 
1483 (H2505) in the Landeskirchliches Archiv in Nuremberg. Since 
both of the books from Hartmann’s library appear in the Munich 
Staatsbibliothek, they should probably also be listed as a part of 
Hermann’s library. 

Hartmann Schedel’s collection is probably the largest private 
library of the Gothic Period that has been preserved. Born in 1440 
in Nuremberg, he attended the University of Leipzig from 1456 to 


5 Op. cit. 
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1461 and the University of Padua from 1463 until 1466 when he won 
his doctorate of medicine from that institution. He spent the following 
years in Nuremberg, practiced medicine from 1470 to 1476 in Nérdlin- 
gen, again lived in Nuremberg for a short while, sojourned in Amberg 
for a few years after 1477, and finally settled in Nuremberg in the 
beginning of the eighties where he remained until his death in 1514. 
Stauber® has investigated his library carefully and exhaustively. 
Today the Munich Staatsbibliothek owns the following volumes from 
his collection: 158 manuscripts, viz., Cod. lat. 5, 7, 9, 11-17, 25-28, 
30, 31, 37, 43, 52, 65, 73, 75, 77-79, 124, 131, 161, 168, 169, 182, 184, 
188, 189, 202, 206—09, 212, 215, 224, 225, 232, 241, 244, 246, 249, 254, 
257, 263, 264, 266, 267, 273, 275-78, 319, 321, 323, 325, 331, 339, 340, 
342, 346, 349-52, 354, 356, 361, 367, 365, 369, 375, 376, 383, 386, 397, 
399, 408, 414, 416, 418, 424, 427, 428, 431, 434, 435, 441-43, 451, 453, 
458, 459, 461-65, 467, 468A, 470, 472, 482, 486, 487, 490, 496, 504, 
519, 522, 526, 529, 536, 561, 564, 570, 593, 594, 601, 635-37, 640, 
644, 645, 647, 648, 657, 669, 672, 716, 841, 850, 901, 951-53, 964, 
8952, 25060, 26794, 27372, 28123, 28126, Cod. germ. 389, 484, hebr. 
16, 21, 410, it. 362. In addition there are 156 printed books, of which 
only the call numbers will be given here, since Stauber gives the 
sequence and the content on p. 154 ef seg.: Inc. c.a. 2° 1541, 812, 
3605, 1284, 2674, 3610, 1020m, 2365, 1165, 1293, 341, 1034, 2692, 108, 
2696, 2036, 1588, 3468, 1323d, 3197, 3877, 3202, 2249, 3478, 2410f, 
622 (3 volumes), 621, 1206, 2060t, 218, 2715, 292 (H8469), 741, 3065L, 
3492, 851, 129, 3216, 14, 3219, 1233, 1487 (5 volumes), 511, 70, 3366, 
3521, 1247, 5, 1251, 3527, 1368s, 3920, 1824, 2918, 3328, 1258 
(H14565), 884, 885, 3691, 1374, 1375, 1014m, 652, 1113, 798, 4° 824, 
1370, 1192, 900, 290, 1006, 56a, 164, 1638, 1117, 661m, 1652, 370, 
99m, 1674, 684, 1536, 424, 1813, 1715, 953a, 1723, 8° 181, 73m, s.a.2° 
184, 490, 532, 556w, 462a, 743, 745, 976, 1004, 1101, 1188, 1238, 4° 
1926, 585n, 600, 1312h, 8° 51a, 77, 76, 82m, A.gr.a.4° 1038, A.gr.b.2° 
8, 52, 669m, 842, 4° 100, 763, 852, 8° 1090, 2468, A.lat.b.2° 226, 4° 
374, 703, 8° 1988a, A.lat.c.4° 9u (volume 3), Anat. 2° 97, B. hist. 4° 
83p, Germ. g. 4° 144, H. Eccl. 4° 760, Ital. 2° 99, L. eleg. m. 4° 125, 
L. imp. c. n. mss. 2° 39, L. gr. 8° 162, L. 1. 2° 5, Liturg. 4° 6,660, 
P. gr. 2° 64, 177, 269, P. lat. 2° 1064, 1237, 1340a, 4° 378, 1012b, 


6 Richard Stauber, Die Schedelsche Bibliothek; ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Aus- 
breitung der italienischen Renaissance, des deutschen Humanismus und der medizinischen 
Literatur (Freiburg im Breisgau: Herdersche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1908; “Studien 
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P. o. lat. 2° 8, 28, 4° 173, Path. 2° 105, 4° 370L, 8° 814, Philol. 2° 15. 
To this list should be added Cod. 2° 105 in the Augsburg Staats- 
bibliothek and Scrin. 4° 147 in the Hamburg Staatsbibliothek. The 
following volumes in the Nuremberg Stadtbibliothek also belonged 
to Hartmann: Inc. 2° 21 (C6005), 31 (HCR10426), 169 (HC257), 301 
(GW2367), 328 (GW3914 and HC9427), 342 (HC9651), Hist. 2° 144 
(GW5868), and Phil. 4° 267a (CR2487 and H11097). The National 
museum in Prague owns Inc. 66 A7 (GW3114) from Hartmann’s 
library. Hartmann was accustomed to writing “Liber doctoris hart- 
manni schedel de Nuremberga”’ in red ink on the inside of the front 
cover of his books, and generally he had his armorial symbol, a Negro’s 
head, painted on the lower margin of the first page of the text. These 
marks are lacking on Inc. c.a. 2° 1014, 1122 and 4° 60a of Stauber’s 
catalog, and in Inc. c.a. 2° 623 the arms of the Tucher family are 
found but not Hartmann’s. Three other volumes listed here belonged 
to mag. artium Anton Schedel, a son, viz., Inc. c.a. 2° 211 and 318 and 
A.gr.b.4° 472. Hartmann had twelve of the bindings executed by 
Chaplain Hans Stumpf of Nérdlingen between 1471 and 1476 during 
his residence in that community.’ Five manuscripts, Cod. lat. 7, 14-16, 
and 168 are cuir ciselé bindings with no stamps and carry on the 
front cover Hartmann’s arms as well as those of his mother, Anna 
Graber, while the back cover is decorated only in the upper part with 
the arms of the city of Nuremberg.* This double armorial device is 
also observed in the following books of the Munich Staatsbibliothek: 
Cod. lat. 7, 9, 13, 15, 31, 215, 278, 468a, 637, 669, and 2° Inc. c.a. 
622 (Volumes 1 and 3) and 812. It is also found in Cod. Scrin. 4° 147 
in the Hamburg Staatsbibliothek. 

The books of Sebald Schreyer should be given special considera- 
tion insofar as most of them were presentation copies given to the 
library of St. Sebald’s, of which he was the custodian from 1482 to 
1503. Schreyer was born in Nuremberg in 1446, attended the Uni- 
versity of Leipzig from 1460 to 1462, and died in his native city in 
1520. None of his books has been located in libraries outside of 


7 Ernst Kyriss, ‘““Nérdlinger Bucheinbande eines Zeit- und Kunstgenossen Johann 
Richenbachs, auf Grund eines hinterlassenen Manuskriptes von Otto Leuze,” in Oto 
Glauning sum 60. Geburtstag; Festgabe aus Wissenschaft und Bibliothek (Leipzig: Verlag 
der Offizin Richard Hadl, 1936-38; two volumes), 1, 119-39, and “Beitriige zur Ein- 
bandforschung des 15. Jahrhunderts,” Zentralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen, Lx (1944), 387- 
92. 

® Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Schine Bucheinbinde vom 9. bis sum 19. 
Jahrhundert. Ausstellungskatalog der Staatsbibliothek Mtinchen (Munich, 1939), plate V. 
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Nuremberg. Thus the Nuremberg Stadtbibliothek owns ten manu- 
scripts, Cent. I 26, II 42, 44, 58, 65, 89, 91, 98, 99 and IV 89, and four 
incunabula, Inc. 2° 52, 53 of 1474 (HC13017), 4° 25 of 1491 (GW3757), 
Solg. 2° 812 of 1484 (GW5271), and an incunable with no call num- 
ber from the Church of the Holy Ghost, HC11264 of 1490. Manu- 
script Rep. 52a No. 301 of the Staatsarchiv is a list of guardianships 
set up with Schreyer’s help, and these notations are preceded by six- 
teen parchment leaves giving the descent of the family together with 
armorial bearings. The Stidtisches Archiv owns Cod. man. 2° 27, a 
parchment foundation book of the Great Alms; Cod. man. 2° 74, an 
account of the income of St. Sebald’s for the period from 1482 to 
1503; Cod. man. 2° 116, a parchment foundation book for St. Sebald’s 
hospital, and Findel Sch. 1, XI, a parchment foundation book for the 
orphanages. The Germanisches Museum in Nuremberg preserves a 
record of the construction costs of St. Sebastian’s House in Nurem- 
berg from 1492 to 1507 under the call number Msc. 5827 and Inc. 
8954 of 1481 (GW4282; 2). The last group of books is in the Landes- 
kirchliches Archiv: Fen. 2° I 47 (GW4282; 4), St. Sebald nos. 459-61, 
all printed on parchment in 1490 and entered as HC11264 and nos. 
462-64, each with the Pars hiemalis of the Brevarium Bambergense 
of 1501 and also printed on parchment. In addition to these printed 
books owned by Schreyer, the Landeskirchliches Archiv has the 
following manuscripts from his library: lists of ecclesiastical property 
in Nuremberg numbered 183 and 184, St. Sebald no. 252 containing 
Schreyer’s disbursements and receipts as custodian from 1482 to 
1494, no. 253 his receipts from 1482 to 1491, and no. 254 for the 
period from 1491 to 1503. Twelve books have a special significance 
inasmuch as Ruf?® was able to find documentary evidence of Schreyer’s 
ownership of them: Inc. 8954 (p. 720, ll. 38-44), Fen. 2° I 47 (p. 721, 
ll. 3-8), Inc. 2° 52 and 53 (p. 721, ll. 8-23), St. Sebald nos. 460 and 
461 (p. 724, ll. 10-13 and 25-31), St. Sebald nos. 463 and 464 (p. 728, 
ll. 19-30), St. Sebald nos. 459 and 462 (p. 847, ll. 21-24), Inc. 4° 25 
(p. 848, ll. 25-36) and finally the incunabula from the Church of the 
Holy Ghost (p. 850, ll. 10-19), from which, however, the canonical 
leaf is missing. Cod. man. 2° 27 and 116 are distinguished by a full- 
page miniature showing four founders. Schreyer’s arms are generally 
found on the inside of the front cover painted in yellow and black 
and, in isolated examples, accompanied by those of his wife, Frau 
Margaretha Kammermeister. The manuscripts Cent. II 98 and 99 


* Op. cit. 
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contain the copy for the Latin and German editions of the Schedel 
Weltchronik (HC14508 and 14510), copied by the secretary of the 
municipal tax office Georg Alt and printed at the expense of Schreyer 
and his brother-in-law Sebastian Kammermeister. 

My uncompleted investigations of Gothic bindings some years 
ago in the University of Rostock Library led me to some of the books 
of Conrad Stenhop, lifelong vicar of St. Peter’s in Liibeck, which 
Kohfeldt has already reported; Stenhop’s ownership is indicated 
by a notation in red ink on the last printed leaf, and he was also 
responsible for the illumination. Concerning him we know only that 
he matriculated in the University of Rostock in 1444. The books 
identified as his are the following: Inc. 2° Ja 64, Volume 2 of 1477 
(H11588; 2), Ja 67 of 1476 and 1478 (GW7090, H9498, and GW9154; 
II) illuminated in 1482 and 1481, Jb 70; 1 and 4 of 1477 (H12310 
ps. 1 and 3; two volumes) which was illuminated in 1478, Jb 96 of ca. 
1470-72 (GW4849) which he illuminated in 1475, Jb 97 (HC7530) 
illuminated in 1481, Je 572a of 1473 (GW9148) illuminated in 1475, 
and Je 579 of 1482 (GW3144) illuminated in 1482. Stenhop’s arms 
also appear on the first leaves of Inc. 2° Ja 67 and Jb 70; 1 and 4. 

Hans Tucher the Elder (1428-91) owes his fame to the pilgrimage 
to the Holy Land which he made in 1479-80, although his narrative 
of the trip decorated with wood engravings was not printed until 
1482. Between 1486 and 1488 he was especially interested in adding 
to the Nuremberg Ratsbibliothek. Cent. IV 90 in the Nuremberg 
Stadtbibliothek, a parchment manuscript on the portraits of the 
emperors, is marked with Tucher’s name and the date 1487 on the 
inside of the back cover. According to a note in the book it was 
written by Stephan Fridolin, reading master of St. Clara’s, and, ac- 
cording to Ruf," copied by Niclas Finck. There is a note in a parch- 
ment manuscript of the Nuremberg Staatsarchiv, Nuremberg 
Salbiicher no. 124, that the administrator Hans Tucher the elder 
entered the order for the year 1485. 

We have evidence of a large number of volumes belonging to Sixtus 
Tucher, Provost of the Church of St. Lawrence. Born in Nuremberg 
in 1459, he attended the University of Heidelberg from 1473 to 1475, 
then went immediately thereafter to Italy and won his doctorate in 
jurisprudence from the University of Bologna in 1485. In 1487 he 


10 G. Kohfeldt, “Der Liibecker Vikar Conrad Stenhop, ein Mittelalterlicher Il- 
luminator und Biichersammler,” Zentralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen, xx (1903), 281-85. 
4 Op. cit., p. 782, ll. 30-34. 
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was appointed to a professorship at Ingolstadt, and from 1496 until 
his death in 1507 he was provost in his native city. The University 
of Erlangen Library’s Inc. 875 of 1497 (HC13002) containing Tucher’s 
mark of ownership was acquired by the Hospital of the Holy Ghost 
in 1508 in accordance with Tucher’s will. Inc. c.a. 2° 623 of 1477 
(HC7890) in the Munich Staatsbibliothek (supra) has the Tucher 
family arms within a colored border of tendrils. In the Nuremberg 
Stadtbibliothek we find Inc. 2° 14 of 1476 (GW4856 and 7098) and 
Inc. 2° 287 (HC9544; 2), both of which were received from the estate 
in 1507 by the Carthusian monastery; Inc. 2° 205 of 1474 (GW1621), 
Jur. 2° 278 of 1489 (GW1729), and Jur. 2° 382 of 1488 (H12844), 
received from the estate by the monastery of St. Egidius; and Inc. 
2° 242 of 1483 (C6248), received as a gift by the monastery of St. 
Clara in 1503. Tucher’s arms appear on the three-volume work 
entered under call number Fen. 2° I 76-78 (H10366) in the Landes- 
kirchliches Archiv. The Kreisbibliothek in Regensburg owns another 
volume with the arms surrounded by a painted cirriform border, 
Inc. 2° 273 of 1477 (HC12309; 4, 5). 

Finally we should note a book in the Memmingen Stadtbibliothek 
which belonged to the Alsatian humanist Jakob Wimpheling. Born in 
1450 in Schlettstadt, he took up residence in Heidelberg, first as a stu- 
dent, then as a professor (until 1484). From 1484 until 1498 he was 
the preacher in the Speyer Cathedral, and then he returned to his 
native community where he died in 1528. The volume is entered under 
call number 2° No. 3, 107 (HC5893) and contains Wimpheling’s 
name and the date 1493 on the inside of the covers. 

In this essay 484 books in decorated Gothic bindings are listed. 
They are divided among nineteen owners (six from Nuremberg) who 
lived between 1410 and 1528. 

ERNST Kyriss 


Stuttgart, Germany 











THE VERSIFICATION OF THE “GAWAIN EPIGONE” 
IN HUMFREY NEWTON’S POEMS 


EXAMINATION of the metrics of the ‘Gawain Epigone” which Pro- 
fessor Robbins has found among the poems of Humfrey Newton and 
has twice edited' reinforces the view that this poem is indebted to 
Sir Gawain and the Green Knight and the poetry of the alliterative 
“Revival” in general. Of the poems associated with Newton it is by 
far the most interesting and important, both for its testimony, as 
Professor Robbins suggests,? to the persistence of the alliterative 
technique in the Northwest until the very close of the fifteenth 
century and for its own literary excellence: it is a superbly executed 
performance in a most exacting metrical form; and its two descrip- 
tions, of the unassailable castle (vv. 1-16) and of the return of sum- 
mer and its attendent urge to love-making (vv. 17-53), are as fluent 
and spirited as any which Middle English verse affords. It is unlikely 
that Newton composed it himself. Professor Robbins points to its 
being written in “‘a very neat book hand,’” in contrast to most of the 
others, as possibly indicating copying rather than composition on the 
page. And I would add the opinion that the poem is far beyond New- 
ton’s technical reach. The pieces certainly by him, written in clumsy 
couplets, rime royal, and forms wavering between the cross-rimed 
quatrain and the ballade octave and employing the “conventionalized 
clichés which were everybody’s property,’ are the work of a thor- 
oughly pedestrian poet who cannot give shape to his unquestionably 
genuine feeling. ‘‘And sithen as we may not to-geder spek/be writynge 
we shall oure hertes breke,’’® the conclusion of one of his awkward 
verse epistles, excites our sympathy only for the man, not the poet. 
But he knew good things when he saw them, and copied them into 
his manuscript: the “Merlin” prophecy, de Caistre’s popular hymn, 
Lydgate’s “Nightingale” poem, and the unique ‘‘Gawain Epigone,’”* 
whose versification will occupy us here. 

Professor Robbins describes the poem as “written in three-stress 


? Rossell Hope Robbins, “A Gawain Epigone,” MLN, tvmt, 361-66; “The Poems 
of Humfrey Newton, Esquire, 1466-1536,” PMLA, txv, 249-81 (text of “Gawain 
Epigone” on pp. 276-79.) 

2 “Poems of Newton,” p. 259. 

* Ibid., p. 277n. * Ibid., p. 280. 5 Ibid., p. 269. 

* Ibid., pp. 275-79. Professor Robbins prints the texts of all the poems copied by 
Newton except the “Nightingale.” 
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alliterative cross-rimed quatrains,’’”’ but it should be emphasized that 
at two points, vv. 12-16 and 49-53, the rimes are in a different pat- 
tern. In fact, closer examination here suggests a stanzaic organization 
of more complexity than the simple quatrain, as the editor himself 
suspected: “‘The first sixteen lines may be taken as a single stanza, 
ab®c}; the remaining eight quatrains use only two rimes and preserve 
the three-stress alliterative lines throughout.”* I can agree only that 
the first sixteen lines make up a single stanza; my study of the poem 
persuades me that the rest of this description is inaccurate and 
incomplete. Specific objections will appear in the sequel. As a basis 
for comment I quote vv. 1-16 (the “castle” description) as Professor 
Robbins gives them:® 

On clife pat castell so knetered, 

as cloude vmbe knagged and knatered, 


Bilde is on brynke bat is betered, 
Bigge with no brond may be batered. 


Withe tusshes and tagges so tatered, 5 
pat hille with hurnotes vmbe hetered, 

ffull hydously is hagged and hatered, 

Withe slifters and slughters vmb slettered. 


Who slippis his slugh is for-slatered, 

Who clymbes pat clif on so knetered 10 
Cleue left be his cors as all for-clatered, 
with cragge [ ] 


Two wardes with-Inne wight 

That price place has pight 

At day wacche ouer dight, 15 
no wynd is so wild bat it w[ight]. 


V. 12, “with cragge,” looks like an incomplete fourth line of a 
cross-rimed quatrain, and v. 16 a similarly incomplete fourth line of 
what Professor Robbins takes to be a mono-rimed quatrain, for he 
makes the riming restoration “[ight]’’ and explains in a note that 
‘12 and 16 are written at the sides of stanzas 3 and 4, and have been 
cut off in the binding.’ 

I think we have here a single stanza of a type very common in the 
poetry of the “Revival”—the bobwheel." In terms of number of 

7 Ibid., p. 258. 8 “A Gawain Epigone,” p. 361. 

* “Poems of Newton,” pp. 276-77. 1° Tbid., p. 277n. 

“1 No really comprehensive survey of the variety and occurrence of the bobwheel 


and wheel stanzas in Middle English verse has yet appeared. Probably adapted from 
Romance models, they range from the thirteenth century to the sixteenth in both allit- 
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lines, line length, and arrangement of rimes, there are several varieties of 
this stanza, but all consist essentially of a “stave” or “‘frons’”’ and a 
shorter “wheel” (usually in shorter lines as well) introduced by a 
single-stress line—the ‘“‘bob.”’ The rimes of the wheel differ from those 
of the stave either in sound or arrangement, or both. The stanza of 
Sir Gawain is a unique variety with an unrimed stave of a varying 
number of four-stress long lines and a five-line wheel with a bob of 
one stress and four lines of three stresses, riming -ababa. The garden 
variety, however, is the thirteen-line stanza with stave in cross-rime, 
abababab, and wheel in enclosed rime, -cdddc; and this variety may 
be enlarged or reduced by adding to or subtracting from the stave or 
modified by rearrangement of the rimes in either stave or wheel. All 
of this is equally true of the wheel stanza, which differs from the bob- 
wheel only in substituting for the bob a longer line with the same 
rime.” 

Vv. 1-16 of our “Gawain Epigone”’ meet the requirements of the 
bobwheel stanza nicely, though at first glance not obviously. Let us 
consider the wheel first. Vv. 12 and 16, Professor Robbins notes,” 
are written at the sides of stanzas 3 and 4, i.e., toward the right-hand 
margin. This would not be so if their rime words filled a simple 
pattern in cross- or mono-rime. This device of writing lines at the side, 
a common one in Middle English MSS, signals a decisive change in 
pattern, as in the first and last lines of wheels in enclosed rime or the 
“tails” of tail-rime stanzas. The bob of Sir Gawain is thus handled, 
though not the last line of the wheel, which completes a cross-rime 
pattern.“ V. 12, “with cragge,” was probably not ‘‘cut off in the 





erative and non-alliterative verse. Some of the alliterative types are described in J. P. 
Oakden’s Alliterative Poetry in Middle English, 1 (Manchester, 1930), 217-33; and Lucy 
Toulmin Smith’s The York Plays (Oxford, 1885), pp. l-liii. The best general in- 
troduction is still Schipper’s: Englische Metrik, 1 (Bonn, 1881), 384-402; and A History 
of English Versification (Oxford, 1910), pp. 281, 321-25. 

2 The thirteen-line stanza described above appears in several major poems of the 
“Revival”: with a bob in the Pistill of Susan and The Quatrefoil of Love and with a long 
line in place of the bob in the Awntyrs off Arthure, The Tale of Rauf Coiljear, Golagrus 
and Gawain, and the Howlat. It is also a staple stanza in two of the drama cycles, the 
Towneley Plays and Ludus Coventriae, and in several of the non-cycle plays. The 
drama affords the greatest number of variants: cross-rimed staves reduced to four or 
enlarged to ten or twelve lines and a large assortment of wheels—cdddc, cdccd, ccdcd, 
cdcced, cccdcd, cdcddc, etc. 

3 See n. 10 and text, above. 

“4 The Sir Gawain bob regularly appears to the right of the last line but one of the 
stave and is often, but not always, headed by two small braces. See facsimile, Gollancz, 
EETS 162. In wheels with enclosed rime, -cdddc, the last line, as well as the bob, 
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binding,” as Professor Robbins supposes, but, as a shorter line, was 
written closer to the edge of the page to bring its rime word approxi- 
mately above the corresponding rime of v. 16, which was cut off, as 
the surviving “‘w’’ shows. V. 12, on this view, becomes the bob of a 
five-line wheel riming -cdddc, and the last word of v. 16, if it is to 
rime with the bob, must be restored not as ‘‘w[ight]’” but as 
‘‘w[agge],” ® which fills out the pattern and serves the sense equally 
well. Vv. 13-15 become the d rimes of the pattern, and furthermore 
are the somewhat shorter lines we should expect in the interior of the 
wheel. Whether read with three or two stresses—I am tempted to read 
them with two—they are syllabically contracted as compared with 
those of the stave. 

If our reconstruction is to conform in all respects to the classical 
type, we should expect the stave to rime alternately, abab—in a 
series of from four to eight or more lines. Actually, we encounter an 
asymmetrical group of eleven lines, abeb baba bab, rather than the 
regularity implied by the editor’s description, ‘‘ab*.”” Here we must 
take into account one of the most striking metrical features of the 
poem, the fact that the stave lines alliterate in pairs, including the 
rime words, and further, that the rime words of each pair are usually 
distinguished by a difference in vowel sound only. Their consonantal 
structure is identical, largely through the employment of etymological 
doublets. Vv. 17-48 of the poem follow this pattern in a technically 
brilliant and unbroken sequence of thirty-two lines ababab—: snewes 
—snawes; gewes—glawes; sewes—sawes; hewes—hawes, efc. The 
poem begins in the same fashion. Vv. 1-4 (knetered—knatered; 





appears at the right, usually on the same line with v. 3 (the second d rime) of the wheel. 
See, for example, the description of the stanza of the MS Bodley 29003 version of The 
Quatrefoil of Love in Gollancz and Weale, EETS 195, x; or the facsimile (MS Cotton 
Vesp. D. viii, f. 1a) of the stanzas of Ludus Coventriae in Block, EETS, cxx, 1. 

'’ The line would now be: no wynd is so wild pat it w{agge]. I restore the form as a 
subjunctive, with “wynd” as antecedent of “it’’; tr. No wind is so wild that it may stir 
[the castle]. But the verb may be regarded as intransitive and indicative, with “place” 
(v. 14) as the antecedent, in which case the restoration would be “w[agges]’’; and cor- 
respondingly, a cut off s would be assumed for v. 12: “with cragge[s].” 

NED wag [ME wagge-n f. root of OE wagian] I. Intr. uses. 2. To totter, stagger, 
be in danger of falling. P. Pi. B. XVIII. 61. pe wal wagged and clef and al pe worlde 
quaued. IT. Tr. uses. 9. To set in movement . . . shake or stir. Caxton Recuyell (Som- 
mer) 212. Than he began a lityll . . . to wagge the ston. 

I cannot forbear quoting a citation (in Wright, Dial. Dict., under wag) which, 
though late, employs the very rimes I am here proposing: “Gall. "Twas powther 
caus’d them [castles] first to wag, As they sat on the towering craig, Mactaggart 
Encyc. (1824) 246, ed. 1876.” 
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betered—batered) give us the expected abab; but vv. 5-11 (tatered— 
hetered; hattered—slettered, efc.) apparently reverse the rime order 
and end with the pattern uncompleted. However, if we examine the 
alliterative pairs, we see at once an explanation of the anomaly: that 
a line just preceding v. 5 has dropped out, since its rime word “‘tatered”’ 
alone lacks an alliterating mate, which would be “tetered.”” We now 
have a twelve-line stave, abababababab. 

This is sheer conjecture of course. Its plausibility must rest on 
our knowledge that copyists before and after Humfrey Newton have 
often made such mistakes and our confidence that a poet so demon- 
strably skilful as the author of this piece would not have bungled 
the job at any point. Our reconstruction thus becomes a seventeen- 
line bobwheel stanza with stave in three-stress lines riming alter- 
nately and wheel consisting of a one-stress bob, three interior lines 
of perhaps two stresses, and a concluding three-stress line: 

On clife pat castell so knetered, 

as cloude vmbe knagged and knatered, 
Bilde is on brynke bat is betered, 
Bigge with no brond may be batered. 

[ tetered] 
Withe tusshes and tagges so tatered, 
pat hille with hurnotes vmbe hetered, 
ffull hydously is hagged and hatered, 
Withe slifters and slughters vmb slettered. 
Who slippis his slugh is for-slatered, 
Who clymbes pat clif on so knetered 
Cleue left be his cors as all for-clatered, 
with cragge. 

Two wardes with-Inne wight 

That price place has pight 

At day wacche ouer dight, 

no wynd is so wild pat it w[agge]. 


Similarly, the remainder of the “Gawain Epigone” (vv. 17-53; 
now 18-54 if my conjectural line is accepted) may be viewed as a 
single thirty-seven-line wheel stanza, for in addition to the “remaining 
eight quatrains” in three-stress lines on two rimes mentioned in Pro- 
fessor Robbins’ description, there is a concluding five-line sequence 


% Probably an etymological doublet of “tatered.” NED Tattered. 1. Having .. . 
long pointed projections. P. Pl. Crede 753. His teep . . . tatered as a sawe. 5. Dilapi- 
dated, battered, shattered. Nashe Lenten Stuffe, Wks. (Grosart) V. 277. Nothing of that 
Castle saue tattered ragged walles ... Wright, DD, under taffer (to tear, rend) gives 
tetter as a Yorkshire spelling. 
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riming -cccdd, the first four lines having two stresses and the last line 
three :!7 


ffor while somer foles synges 

Loue spreydes and sprynges, 

And iche man mynges 

to medel his mak to, 

and to teche hir bat connot for to tak to. 


This division of the poem into just two stanzas receives further 
warrant from the subject matter. The first sequence is a unified 
description of a castle; the second introduces two motifs associated 
in half a hundred Middle English lyrics—the return of summer and the 
urge to love-making—and ties them together artistically: in the long 
stave by means of imagery of the hunt applied both to the pursuit 
of game and the conquest of the resisting maiden, and in the wheel 
by brief recapitulation. 

Our poet’s two stanzas, as I have shown, conform to the general 
types of the bobwheel and wheel stanzas, but what of their peculiari- 
ties? Three-stress instead of four-stress lines in the staves; staves of 
twelve and thirty-two lines instead of the usual eight; the unorthodox 
rime arrangement, -cccdd, in the wheel of the second? A review of the 
metrical context within which the poet worked, I believe, will resolve 
these difficulties. 

As Professor Robbins has demonstrated, the poet was conversant 
with the vocabulary of the “Revival” poems, and to judge from 
examples of close phrasal parallelism, specifically acquainted with 
Sir Gawain.'* His technique of making rime words alliterate in pairs 
so that the a and 5 rimes are distinguished only by their vowels is 
not a common one. Apart frem the “Epigone,” I have observed it in 


17 “Poems of Newton,” p. 279. 
18 T list here the parallels collected by Professor Robbins (“Poems of Newton,” 
p. 259) so that they may be compared with those from another poem to be cited below. 


“Epigone,” 18 And snappes vs with mony snartte snawes 
Gawain, 2003 pe snawes snitered full snart pat snaypes 
pe wylde 

“Epigone,” 20 That mony gome be glopened with glawes 
Gawain, 2461 With glopnyng of that ilke gome 
“Epigone,” 21-22 The swete somer seyson that sewes 

Miche solace to the segges hit sawes 
Gawain, 510 For solace of the softe somer pat sues 

pereafter 

“Epigone,” 36 With her threpe ne be thilge the with thawes 
Gawain, 1859 pene he pulged with her prepe 
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only four Middle English poems, all of them in wheel stanzas. The 
first, a palinode regretting past slurs against women, is a lyric of the 
late thirteenth or very early fourteenth century in the famous collec- 
tion of MS Harley 2253.’ It is written in a twelve-line stanza with a 
eight-line, cross-rimed stave in short four-stress lines and a four-line 
wheel, -cdcd, in three-stress lines. The technique is carried out per- 
fectly in the stave of the first stanza: wet—wyt; bet—byt; let—lyt; 
set—syt; in the succeeding stanzas the final consonants of the pairs 
differ, and the alliteration of the initial consonants often fails. It is 
entirely possible that this device persisted in the West and Northwest 
in poems now lost. At any rate, the poet of Sir Gawain appears to 
have some recollection of it. The lines following the bob in his stanza 
occasionally alliterate in a pair, so that the initial sounds of the rime 
words also alliterate, though not their final consonants. I count seven- 
teen isolated examples of such pairs,”° and a single but suggestive 
example in which all four lines are involved (vv. 33-36): 

As hit is stad & stoken 

In stori stif & stronge 


With lel letteres loken 
In londe so hats ben longe 


The technique appears full-blown in two poems of the first half 


of the fifteenth century, both sharing the vocabulary of the “Revival” 
and one of them, like Sir Gawain, having not merely lexical but sig- 
nificant phrasal parallels with the “Epigone.”’ Both are in the manu- 
script of John Audelay’s poems, localized near Shrewsbury, and both 
are cast in wheel stanzas.** One of them, an Exposition of the Pater 
Noster, need not detain us beyond noting its metrical scheme, since 
it offers no phrasal parallels of consequence. It consists of seven 
eleven-line stanzas with eight-line, cross-rimed staves in long lines 
of four stresses and wheels of three lines: the first a non-riming Latin 


19 “T Repent of Blaming Women,” No. 79 in Brown, English Lyrics of the XIITth 
Century, pp. 141-43. 

2” Edition of Gollancz, EETS 210. Vv. 83-84: sy3e—say; 319-20: wynde—were; 
and cf. 440-41, 487-88, 761-62, 840-41, 968-69, 1124-25, 1950-51, 2089-90, 2138-39, 
2257-58, 2282-83, 2329-30, 2387-88, 2405-06, 2475-76. 

*%1 Edition of Ella K. Whiting, “The Poems of John Audelay,” EETS, 184, 214-17, 
217-23. Professor Whiting (pp. xxiv-xxvi) questions Audelay’s authorshlp of these 
poems on grounds of vocabulary and on the same score that I have doubted Newton’s— 
that they are technically beyond his powers. Her study of the lexical parallels between 
Sir Gawain and the second of these poems, De tribus regibus mortuis, “probably in- 
dicates [for the original] a dialect more northern than that of Shropshire” (p. xxvi), 
which brings us close to Newton’s native Cheshire. 
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phrase (from the prayer) of varying length, the second a two-stress 
line, and the third a long four-stress line—ababababcdd. The technique 
of alliterating rimes is used in each stanza, viz., the stave of the 
first: prise—prayse; ryse—rayse; asyse—sayse; yse—ayse (pp. 214- 
15). The other, De tribus regibus mortuis, a version of the legend of the 
three living and the three dead kings, is a poem of eleven thirteen- 
line stanzas which employ the alliterating rimes with remarkable 
fidelity. Since it is the chief signpost on the way to the “Epigone”’ 
stanzas, I quote an entire stanza (p. 217): 

An a byrchyn bonke per bous arne bryst, 

I saw a brymlyche bore to a bay brost. 

Ronke rachis with rerde pai ronnon a-ry3t, 

Of al hore row and hore rest lytil hom post. 

Me post hit ful semele to se soche a s[i]3t 

How in a syde of a salze a sete him he sost, 

Fro pe noyse pat hit was new til hit was ne nyst, 

Fro pe non bot a napwile, me po3t hit bot nost— 

Me post hit nost bot a prow— 

To se how he probyt and brew. 

Honters with hornes pai kowp blow; 

pai halowyd here howndys with ‘how!’ 

In holtis herde I neuer soche hew. 


Of particular interest here is the wheel, -cdccd, an obvious variant of 
the more usual -cdddc, for here for the first time prior to the “Gawain 
Epigone’”’ we see the technique of alliterating rime pairs applied to a 
series of three-stress lines. 

The setting of the De tribus is a boar hunt and its language 
parallels that of the “Epigone”’ more closely than do the examples 
adduced from Sir Gawain—even accounting for some of the rimes:” 

“Epigone,” 23-24 To herken the hunt howe he hewes, 
and halows his houndes with hawes. 
“De tribus, 11-13 [See last three lines of the stanza 
quoted above.] 
“Epigone,”’ 29-30 Rise vp with-out any rewes, 
Arayke downe radly be be rawes, 
De tribus, 77-78 Nou rayke we to the zonder row, 
Or raddele oure rese mon we rew. 


Granting our poet a general acquaintance with the poetry of the 
“Revival” and, on the basis of the phrasal parallels, ‘a more than 
casual connection,” as Professor Robbins puts it,* with Sir Gawain 


% “Poems of Newton,” p. 259. 





* For the Gawain parallels see n. 18, above. 
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and just as certainly with the De iribus regibus mortuis, and recog- 
nizing his skill as a metrist, we need not seek further for the peculiar 
characteristics of the stanzas in his “Gawain Epigone.” The three- 
stress lines of his staves are paralleled by the three-stress lines of 
the Sir Gawain and De tribus wheels. His system of alliterating rime 
pairs is implicit in Sir Gawain and explicit in both staves and wheels 
of the De tribus. The one-stress bob of his first wheel is used in Sir 
Gawain and other alliterative poems. Precedent for varying the 
length of his staves from twelve to thirty-two lines is found in Sir 
Gawain, whose staves range all the way from twelve to thirty-six 
lines. And finally, precedent for varying the wheel of his second stanza 
to -cccdd is implied in the variety he must have encountered: the 
usual -cdddc, the unusual -ababa of Sir Gawain, and the variant 
-cdced of the De iribus. It is not beyond the powers of a clever metrist 
to draw thus upon a tradition and effect original and telling combina- 
tions. An earlier one had done much the same kind of thing with the 
tail-rime stanza of the romances—in Sir Thopas. 
Joun L. CuTLER 
Universily of Kentucky 




















MIDDLE HIGH GERMAN LOAN FIELDS 
INTELLECTUS—VERSTAN 


THAT THE earliest German theological vocabulary was greatly enriched, 
one might almost even say created, by direct borrowing from Latin 
either in the form of loan words or loan translations has long been 
recognized. It is a well-known fact, for instance, that many Old High 
and Middle High German terms owe their very existence to Latin 
models which they translate literally, part for part. OHG wurstenti 
and NHG Auwferstehung, for example, translate Latin resurrectio in 
this manner, and MHG innebesliezen, NHG einschliessen, translate 
Latin includere. Numerous examples of this sort can easily be obtained 
from a cursory reading of almost any medieval German text dealing 
with a theological or philosophical subject. 

The contribution which Latin has made to the German vocabu- 
lary through loan meanings has also been noted.! These loan meanings 
are often somewhat more subtle in nature, however, and are therefore 
less easily detected. German dictionaries are, as a rule, unaware of the 
problem and frequently take what is, in reality, a loan meaning to be 
the result of an internal German development. Umsicht, for example, 
is defined by Heyne’s Deutsches Wérterbuch as “das Umsehen, Blicken 
in die Runde,” and then: “‘iibertragen auf den geistigen Blick, etwas 
mit Umsicht tun.” In medieval texts umbesihlic and umbesihticheit 
translate Latin circumspectus, circumspectio and the “Ubertragung” 
of which Heyne speaks is a Latin rather than a German development.’ 
However, the phenomenon of the loan meaning is well recognized, in 
principle at least. What has not been recognized is the fact that these 
semantic importations are not isolated instances to be treated indi- 
vidually, but are part of a larger, more complex phenomenon for 
which I should like to use the term “‘loan-field.’* Like circumspectio, 
the foreign models for the German terms are themselves members of 
a semantic “field” within which each term is limited and defined in 
its meaning by neighboring terms within the same group. One cannot, 

1 See, for example, Erik Wellander, Studien sum Bedeutungswandel im Deutschen 
(Upsala, 1917), 1, 103-37; Hans Sperber, Einfithrung in die Bedeutungslehre (Bonn, 
1923), pp. 15-17. 

* The fourth edition of Hermann Paul’s Deudsches Worterbuch (Halle, 1935) 
analyzes the development correctly. Older editions make no mention of circumspectus 
in the discussion of Umsicht. 

“Field” used in the sense of Trier’s Wortfeld. See Jost Trier, Der deutsche Wort- 


schats im Sinnbezirk des Verstandes. Die Geschichte eines sprachlichen Feldes. Band 1. 
(Heidelberg, 1931). 
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for instance, describe the meaning of circumspectio without paying 
some attention to caulio and providentia, which, together with 
circums pectio, represent the three aspects of prudentia. If the various 
meanings of the one term circumspectio are grafted onto German stems, 
it can be expected that this grafting process will be extended to the 
other terms in the same complex. As a matter of fact, Vorsicht, 
Vorsehung, Vorsorge, and Fiirsorge were all coined originally to 
translate providentia. All these German terms, then, namely, Vorsicht, 
Vorsehung, Vorsorge, and Fiirsorge, together with the terms used to 
translate cautio, circumspectio, and prudentia, form a semantic 
group which I call a loan-field. Such a group owes its very existence as 
a group to the Latin field which it attempts to reproduce in German 
and each member of the German group corresponds semantically to 
some member of the Latin group. 

The medieval period is the time when this grafting process was 
most extensive. German authors of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and 
fifteenth centuries who wished to communicate, in their native 
language, ideas which they had already learned in Latin, were forced 
to create the vocabulary to express those ideas. They did so, for the 
most part, through the use of loan translations and loan meanings, 
and in both cases they leaned heavily on their Latin models and 
borrowed not only individual words but the semantic structure of 
entire fields or groups. For the German of that period was simply 
not adequate to express with precision certain ideas which had 
already been expressed in Latin. 

The intellectual field, i.e, the group of words centering around 
Latin intellectus, is a good example of an area in which Latin possessed 
a more highly developed vocabulary than the German of the same 
period. Comparison of MHG texts of the fourteenth century with the 
corresponding Latin texts should therefore reveal not only the 
existence of isolated loan meanings like incarnalio—infleischung; it 
should also reveal the existence of a German intellectual field center- 
ing around Verstand. And this German field, we have a right to sus- 
pect, will have a semantic structure which is Latin in origin. 

In order to illustrate the profound influence of a medieval Latin 
field on the corresponding German field, I turn to the Middle High 
German of the Stuttgart Thomas Manuscript which contains, on 422 
pages, a translation of large parts of the Summa Theologica by Thomas 
Aquinas.‘ For a complete view of the extent of Latin influence in this 


* Middle High German Translation of the Summa Theologica by Thomas Aquinas, 
ed. by Bayard Quincy Morgan and Friedrich Wilhelm Strothmann, Stanford University 
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case, one would have to consider the material with two questions in 
mind: first, what is the semantic structure of the Latin field which 
centers around the term infellectus; and then, how does this field 
compare with the German field of the fourteenth-century translator? 
A full answer to these two questions requires a thorough analysis of 
all the important intellectual terms in the manuscript. By using only 
the central term infellectus as an example, however, it is possible to 
demonstrate the extent to which the Latin terms have influenced 
German in this area. 

Those portions of the Summa Theologica translated in the manu- 
script contain passages in which Thomas uses intellectus with five 
distinct meanings. I quote in each of the following passages both the 
Latin of the original and the MHG of the manuscript in order to 
illustrate these five meanings and the manner in which the MHG 
translator has dealt with them. 

In a Scholastic text imfellectus signifies, first of all, a certain 
power of the human soul, defined by Thomas as that particular 
cognitive power which makes us able to understand the very nature 
or essence of a thing directly and intuitively, i.e., without the necessity 
of deriving this understanding by reasoning from a premise to a 
conclusion. This immediacy of perception distinguishes intellectus 


from ratio, the power of discursive reasoning which leads to knowledge 
indirectly, i.e., by progressing from a known premise to a derived 
conclusion.’ In the following passage infellectus is used with this first 
meaning: 


Aber ein ieklichii forme, die inge- 
setzet ist von gotte den geschaffenen 
dingen, dii hat craft von etlicher 


Unaquaeque autem forma indita 
rebus creatis a Deo, habet efficaciam 
respectu alicuius actus determinati, 


in. quem potest secundum suam 
proprietatem: ultra autem non potest 
nisi per aliquam formam superaddi- 
tam... Sic igitur intellectus hu- 
manus habet aliquam formam .. . de 
se sufficiens ad quaedam intelligibilia 
cognoscenda .. . . (I-11, q. 109, a.1.)® 


gesihti der getat beterminiertlich, 
nach dem unde ez mag nach siner 
eigenschafte. Unde fiirbas aber so 
enmag es niht, nihtwan iibermitz 
etliche forme, die im zuogevallen ist; 
. . . Unde also so hat das menschelich 
verstan ein forme... daz da an im 
selber gnuog dar zuo ist, zebekenne 
etlichii verstentlichen dinge. . . . (224 
f.)? 





Publications, University Series Language and Literature, vim, 1 (Stanford, California, 


1950). 


5 Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica, 1, q. 59, a.1, ad 1. 
6 All Thomas quotations are from the Summa Theologica unless otherwise noted. 
7 Page numbers refer to the pages of the MS as indicated in the Morgan-Strothmann 


edition. 
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Most medieval Latin terms used to signify a power can also be 
used to refer to the act or activity of this power. Compare, for instance, 
Latin voluntas, visus, or ratio, or even English ‘will,’ which has cer- 
tainly been influenced by voluntas. Following this pattern, intellectus 
may have the meaning ‘Erkenntnistatigkeit,’ i.e., ‘act of understand- 
ing,’ although that idea is generally expressed by the infinitive 
intelligere. This meaning, ‘act of understanding,’ is clearly distinguish- 
able in the next example when Thomas quotes from Aristotle: ‘“‘electio 
est appetitivus intellectus,” i.e., choice is an appetitive act of under- 
standing. 


Respondeo dicendum quod in nomine 
electionis importatur aliquid per- 
tinens ad rationem sive intellectum, 
et aliquid pertinens ad voluntatem: 
dicit enim Philosophus, in VI Ethic., 
quod electio est appetitivus intellec- 
tus... . (I-11, q. 13, a. 1.) 


Ez ist zesagen, daz in dem namen der 
erwellunge etwaz innegetragen wirt, 
daz da zuo der bescheidenheit be- 
héret oder zuo dem verstan, unde 
etwaz, daz da zuo dem willen behéret. 
Wan ez sprichet der philosophus in 
dem sechsten capitel in dem buoch, 


daz da heizet “Hetticori,” daz die 
erwellunge ist “des begerlichen ver- 
stan.... ” (164.) 


Quite frequently the medieval intellectus is used to denote neither 
the power nor the act of understanding, but ‘Erkenntnisinhalt,’ i.e., 


the cognitive content of an act of understanding. The modern reader 
who does not expect intellectus to have this peculiar meaning is often 
somewhat baffled when he encounters it. Nevertheless, this use of the 
term is recognized as standard by students of Scholastic Latin.® It 
is brought out sharply when Thomas, in the following passage, speaks 
of an intellectus as being false. Here intellectus clearly means ‘concept’ 


or ‘idea.’ 

Similiter non convenit dicere quod 
Filius Dei assumpserit humanam 
naturam prout est in intellectu hu- 
mano. Quia hoc nihil aliud esset 
quam si intelligeretur assumere na- 
turam humanam. Et sic, si non 
assumeret eam in rerum natura, esset 
intellectus falsus. (m1, q. 4, a. 4.) 


Unde dez gliches so ist niht bekemlich 
zesprechen, daz der sun gottis an 
sich genomen habe die menschlich 
naturen, nah deme unde si ist in dem 
menschlichen verstan. Wan also so 
enwer ez nihtes niht anders, denne ob 
man verstiiende, anzenemenne die 
menschliche naturen. Aber unde 
were daz, daz si niht angenomen wer 
in der dinge nature, so wer daz ver- 
stan falsche. (37.) 


® Cf. Ludwig Schiitz, Thomas-Lexikon (2. Aufl., Paderborn, 1895), p. 412; Roy J. 
Deferrari and M. Inviolata Barry, A Lexicon of St. Thomas Aquinas (Baltimore: 
Catholic University of America Press, 1949), Fascicle 3, p. 579b. 
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Naturally the three meanings of intellectus already mentioned do 
not constitute, in the lexicographical sense of the term, three different 
words. The variation in meaning is derived rather from different 
semantic accents on different parts of the same basic complex of 
ideas. But occasionally such different accents actually lead to new 
lexicographical items. 

From the meaning ‘act of understanding’ it is but a short step to 
the meaning ‘some individual’s peculiar way of analyzing a situation.’ 
Thus, secundum intellectum Augustini means ‘in der Auffassung 
Augustins’ or ‘according to Augustine’s interpretation.’ Since different 
individuals may interpret one and the same Bible passage in different 
ways, it is easy to go from secundum intellectum Augustini to in omni 
intellectu meaning ‘in jedem Sinne,’ so that intellectus actually acquires 
the meaning ‘meaning.’ 

The manuscript offers one good illustration of this use of intellectus 
in the following passage, where the phrase sub hoc intellectu must be 
translated ‘in this sense,’ ‘taken with this meaning.’ 

Quod enim aliquis non posset movere Wan dzz etwer nit miige bewegen die 


manum, potest contingere dupliciter. hant, daz mag geschehen in zweier 
Uno modo ex defectu animae moven- _hande wis. Ein wis von gebresten der 


tis... et sub hoc intellectu falsum bewegender sele.... Unde nach 
est quod dicitur....(Opusculum, disem verstan so ist ez falsche, daz 
XXII.) man sprichet. . . . (263.) 


Intellectus is also frequently used by Thomas to signify an intel- 
lectual substance such as God or an angel. For example, Thomas 
writes: 

Et ideo, ut Damascenus dicit, in III Unde dar umbe, alse Damascenus 


libro... sed et Deus est intellectus. sprichet in dem dritten buoch: “... 
(111, q. 6, a. 2.) Nu ist got daz verstan.” (45.) 


In such cases as this, the term infellectus as a potentia intellectiva 
has acquired a new function: it has become a generic term to designate 
those beings, which, free from all matter, lead a pure life of the mind. 
The fact that the Middle High German translator used verstan for 
intellectus in this meaning lends support to my theory that he grafted 
all the meanings of Latin intellectus on MHG verstan, but in this case 
the tradition, if one was ever established, apparently died out early, 
for both in the eighteenth century and in modern Thomistic literature 
the word Geist, and not Verstand, is used to designate an intellectual 
substance. This meaning is obviously theological rather than intel- 
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lectual, however, and does not fall directly within the scope of our 
discussion. 

As the preceding five examples demonstrate, the Middle High 
German translator regularly used verstan to translate intellectus 
regardless of the meaning of the Latin term. Other translations for 
intellectus, such as bekenen, verstentniisse, vernunfl, or verniinflikeit, 
occur so rarely in the manuscript that they may be disregarded here. 
Modern translators of Thomas and modern philosophers who have 
remained completely within the Scholastic tradition continue to equate 
Verstand with intellectus, at least for the basic meanings of the Latin 
term.*® The continuation of the use of a certain term in a translation 
is perhaps not surprising, for there one might reasonably expect the 
influence of the original tradition to be strongest. It is surprising, 
however, to find Verstand used with every one of the non-theological 
meanings of medieval intellectus in eighteenth-century texts by men 
like Kant and Herder, who were self-confessed opponents of “die 
scholastische Griibelei.’”® It is even more surprising that at least the 
most important of these meanings continue to live in contemporary 
German. 

A few quotations from eighteenth-century authors, together with 
the entry on Verstand from Hermann Paul’s Deutsches Worterbuch,™ 
will serve to substantiate these last statements. Paul lists as the 
basic meaning of Verstand: ‘‘Fahigkeit zu verstehen, zu urteilen.” 
This is the ‘Erkenntnisvermégen’ which, according to our analysis, 
is the first meaning of Latin intellectus. Herder speaks of Verstand as 
a Kraft, a Fahigkeit: 


* Cf. especially Die Deutsche Thomas-Ausgabe, volistaindige, ungekiirzte deutsch- 
lateinische Ausgabe der Summa Theologica, iibersetzt von Dominikanern und Benedik- 
tinern Deutschlands und Osterreichs, -v1; xxv, xxvm, xxrx (Salzburg, 1933—); also 
Thomas Aquinas, Summe der Theologie. Zusammengefa &t, eingeleitet und erlautert von 
Joseph Bernhart (2. Aufl., 3 Bde., Stuttgart, 1938). 

10 J. G. Herder, Herders Simmiliche Werke, hrsg. von Bernhard Suphan (Berlin, 
1877-1913), vim, 218. 

1. jetzt gewohnlich “Fahigkeit zu verstehen, zu urteilen.” Haufige Verbindungen: 
er hat V., keinen V., keinen V., bei Verstande sein, den V. verlieren, wieder su Verstande 
kommen, da steht einem der V. still. 2. Veraltet ist es fiir das Verstehen in einem einzelnen 
Falle, wofiir jetzt Verstindnis iiblich ist, vgl. der nie zum Verstande der Wahrheit kommt 
Herder, zum Verstande des Folgenden Kant. 3. Danach auch—“Sinn eines Wortes, 
einer Gruppe von Worten,” vgl. jeder gab ihm (dem Gesetze) den V., den er bequem fiir 
seine Neigung fand Gellert, noch fassest du nicht des Gesetzes ganzen V. K1., welches der V. 
schlechterdings erfordert Le, lies doch, bis der V. aus ist (soweit wie ein Zusammenhang 
des Sinnes besteht) Lenz; wohl auch jetzt noch im eigentlichen Verstande. Hierher wohl 
auch eigentlich das ist ohne Sinn und V.—(4. Aufl. bearb. von Karl Euling, Halle/Saale, 
1935). 
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Was ists, dass wir die Kraft unsres Denkens, nach ihren verschiednen Ver- 
haltnissen bald Einbildungskraft und Gedichtniss, bald Witz und Verstand 
nennen?.. . Die mindeste genauere Uberlegung zeigt, dass diese Fahigkeiten 
nicht Srtiich von einander getrennt sein kénnen." 


In the same tradition Kant describes Verstand as helping to make 
up the ““Umfang des intellektuellen Erkenntnisvermégens”’: 


Ein richtiger Verstand, geiibte Urteilskraft und griindliche Vernunft machen 
den ganzen Umfang des intellektuellen Erkenntnisvermégens aus." 


Even in non-technical usage, Verstand designates in modern German 
a power; compare, for instance, “Das geht itiber meinen Verstand.” 

Corresponding to the meaning ‘Erkenntnisakt’ is Paul’s second 
entry in which he quotes both Kant and Herder. This usage has 
apparently disappeared from modern German. 

The meaning ‘Erkenntnisinhalt,’ although overlooked by Paul, 
occurs with unmistakable clarity in the following sentence from 
Herder: 

. . zu meiner Gliickseligkeit gehéret es auch, Fleiss anzuwenden, dass viele 
andre das einsehen, was ich einsehe, dass ihr Verstand und ihre Begierde 
vollig mit der meinigen tibereinstimme." 


The German Begierde stands here for Latin voluntas and the whole 
phrase is reminiscent of the medieval period and its universal belief 
that the unio mystica consists, not in the merging of two substances, 
but in the “union of wills,” i.e., in the identity of the things willed 
by God and man. 

_ In the poem “Der gliickliche Bauer,’’ Matthias Claudius concludes 
a description of the beauties of the growing fields with the lines: 


O wer das nicht gesehen hat, 
Der hat des nicht Verstand." 


Here again, Verstand may be interpreted as designating the content 
of an act of understanding. This meaning, too, has apparently 
disappeared from twentieth-century German. 

Paul’s third entry: ‘Sinn eines Wortes, einer Gruppe von Worten,’ 
corresponds to the fourth meaning of the Scholastic intellectus: 
‘Auffassung’ or ‘Sinn,’ ‘Bedeutung,’ and he quotes as one example: 
im eigentlichen Verstand, meaning im eigentlichen Sinne, i.e., in proprio 
intellectu. Here both the use of Verstand in the sense of Sinn and the 

2 Op. cit., xm, 124. 


13 Immanuel Kant, Sdméliche Werke (Insel-Ausgabe, Leipzig, 1921), 1, 380. 
4 Op. cit., xvi, 429. % Sdmmiliche Werke (Wandsbeck, 1789), v1, 140. 
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use of eigentlich in the sense of proprius are quite obviously loan 
meanings. Of the various secondary meanings of Velstand, this is the 
one which continues most persistently into the modern period. Herder, 
for instance, writes “Im schiarfsten Verstande ist kein Ding der Welt 
eine Substanz,’’® and he speaks of “das Dasein im héchsten Ver- 
stand,’”’ using Verstand in both cases in a phrase which, at first 
glance, might easily prove confusing to the twentieth-century reader. 

As Paul indicates, the same meaning survives today as a petrified 
remnant in the phrase: “Das ist ohne Sinn und Verstand.” Quite 
apart from this, however, isolated instances of Verstand in the mean- 
ing ‘Sinn’ or ‘Bedeutung’ continue to appear. Wilhelm Dilthey uses 
the phrase “‘in einem engeren Verstand,’”* and Otto Forst de Battaglia 
in a book published only a few decades ago, writes: “Uns hungert und 
uns diirstet. Nicht nur im gréberen, kérperlichen Verstand des 
Wortes, sondern auch geistig.’”® 

After encountering a few such examples as these, one is not really 
surprised to come upon the phrase “im poetischen Verstand des 
Wortes” in the work of Joseph Bernhart,”° a modern translator of St. 
Thomas and a scholar thoroughly familiar with medieval German 
theological texts. In fact, when Bernhart writes “das in seinem 
wortlichen Verstande ungliickliche Bild,’”™ one is tempted to suspect 
that he has the Thomistic intellectus litteralis* in his ear and that the 
process by which the loan meaning originally became established is 
repeating itself in his individual case, not, of course, without the 
support of the tradition which has been indicated. 

The influence of intellectus on Verstand shows up finally with 
surprising clarity when Verstand is used in the sense of a specific 
virtue. True, no unmistakable passage of this type is to be found 
among the selections of our manuscript, but the consistent use of 
verstan for all other meanings of intellectus leaves little doubt as to 
what the translator would have done, had he included in his manu- 
script the passage from Thomas in which infellectus is defined as 
habitus perficiens intellectum ad veri considerationem.“ Four hundred 
years later, Kant testified to the existence of this tradition when he 
wrote: “Das zweite intellektuelle Vermégen . . . kann nicht belehrt, 

6 Op. cit., xv1, 440. 7 Ibid., p. 573. 

18 Gesammelte Schriften (Leipzig und Berlin, 1922), 1, 43. 

'* Der Kampf mit dem Drachen (Berlin, 1931), p. 1. 

* Der Frankfurter, Eine deutsche Theologie, iibertragen und eingeleitet von Joseph 


Bernhart (Miinchen, n.d.), p. 40. 
* Tbid., p. 276. ™ See Ludwig Schiitz, op. cit., p. 413. 1-11, q. 57, a. 2, c. 
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sondern nur getibt werden; daher ihr Wachstum Reife und derjenige 
Verstand heift, der nicht vor Jahren kommt.’™ This meaning, too, 
is not listed separately by Paul. 

It seems clear, then, that the basic meanings of the Scholastic 
intellectus continue to exist in modern German Verstand. Yet most of 
our German dictionaries do not even mention the influence of Latin 
intellectus when they discuss Verstand. And with respect to the situ- 
ation in Middle High German, a comparison of the quotations from 
the manuscript with the Latin text leaves only one possible conclu- 
sion: the use of verstan in five clearly distinguishable meanings there 
is Latin in origin, and the semantic range covered by verstan is a graft 
from Latin intellectus. This word, verstan, is one member of a loan 
field. 

Mary WILLIAMS BRACKETT 
Stanford University 


* Op. cit., 1, 382. 





THE OBJECTIVE GENITIVE AND “RUN-AWAYES EYES” 


NOTHING is more idiomatic and more difficult for a foreigner than the 
English usage of prepositions; and, in Elizabethan times, these uses 
were quite as complicated, though not always the same, as they are 
today. Idioms relating to of and to the genitive case are certainly 
no exception; and Abbott’s Shakespearian Grammar ignores the 
matter entirely; and even Franz’s more recent Grammatik is incom- 
plete. Fundamentally, the genitive should express either birth-origin 
or possession; but other common uses developed, such as the partitive 
genitive, the genitive of time as in a journey of two hours, the genitive 
of material as in a house of stone, and other uses in which of seems to 
stand for some other preposition, as in a@ man of Rome. Schmidt’s 
Lexicon more or less distinguishes several such uses in Elizabethan 
English; but occasionally his examples do not seem to fit too well 
under their respective headings; and this suggests that Elizabethan 
English has more types of genitive than he—or Abbott or Franz— 
provided for. 

In the loose syntax of Elizabethan speech, an adjective could be 
used both subjectively and objectively, and this difference could be 
distinguished only by the context: mortal, for instance, might be used 
subjectively and applied to a person, meaning subject to death, as in 
mortal man; or it might be used objectively to mean causing death, 
as in mortal injury or mortal taste (the latter in Paradise Lost). Today 
most adjectives have been normalized in their subjective use; but a 
few, like awful, as in awful accident—that is to say an accident causing 
awe in the beholder—retain their old objective meaning and indeed 
are regularly used in it. The genitive case, in a sense, turns a noun or 
a pronoun into an adjective by making it modify another noun or 
pronoun; and, in the common Elizabethan idiom of “thieves of 
mercy” (meaning, of course, “merciful thieves” in Hamlet), a phrase 
introduced by of is actually substituted for an adjective. Therefore, 
it is not surprising that this double adjectival usage—subjective and 
objective—should be an idiom of the genitive case also; and today 
the objective use still occasionally appears in such an expression as 
the love of God, meaning man’s love for God. To the modern ear, for 
usually brings out the sense more clearly than the ambiguous Eliza- 
bethan of. 

Shakespeare’s text shows many examples both of the objective 
adjective and the objective genitive. Professor Kittredge, in com- 
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menting on “your attendance” (Twelfth Night, 1, iv, 10) explains 
your, in the sense of attendance on you, as a case of the “objective 
genitive”’;' but most modern editors pass over such constructions 
without comment. Although Abbott, Franz, and Schmidt ignore this 
idiom, it is in fact rather common, especially after verbal nouns: 
“Your lives shall pay the profit of the peace” (Romeo and Juliet, 1, i, 
89); ‘I humbly do desire your grace of pardon” (Merchant, tv, i, 402); 
‘To appeal each other of high treason” (Richard II, 1, i, 27); “Pity of 
him” (Merchant, u, iii, 42); “hate of you” and “Love of you” (Two 
Gentlemen, 1, i, 96; 1, iv, 5; and m1, i, 46); “the fear of your adventure”’ 
(As You Like It, 1, ii, 187); “whom of your succours we entreated”’ 
(Henry V, wu, iii, 45); “I have an eye of you” (Hamlet, un, ii, 30); 
“T humbly entreat you of your pardon” (Othello, m1, iii, 212); “‘in 
change of him” (Troilus, m1, iii, 27); “ ’Tis pity of him” (Antony, 1, 
iv, 71); “since of your lives you set so light valuation” (Cymbeline, 
Iv, iv, 48); “for fear of the storm’ (Tempest, u, ii, 116). Sometines 
the objective genitive appears without a preceding verbal: “I have no 
mind of feasting forth” (Merchant, ur, v, 37); “of this my privacy, I 
have strong reasons’’ (Troilus, 111, iii, 190); and ‘The date is out of 
such prolixity”’ (Romeo, 1, iv, 3); “Let us take the law of our sides”’ 
(ibid., 1, i, 31; cf. 39); ““No sudden mean of death” (ibid., 111, iii, 45); 
‘‘Now you do know the reason of this haste’’ (ibid., 1v, i, 15); and 
“Poor sacrifices of our enmity” (ibid., v, iii, 304). Sometimes even 
pronouns in the genitive have an objective sense, as in “my love” 
(e.g., All’s Well, 111, iii, 79; and Henry VI, Part III, u, vi, 5) meaning 
the love of someone for me, and in ‘‘Ne’er saw her match” (Romeo, 
t, ii, 92), meaning a match for her. In the noun, this idiom sometimes 
appears without the of, and simply in the genitive with an apostrophe: 
“my sceptre’s awe’’ (Richard II, 1, i, 118) refers to the awe of the 
subjects for the sceptre; “the fauli’s love is the offender’s friend” 
(Merchant, tv, ii, 116) refers to someone’s love for the fault; “‘let 
there be weighed Your Jady’s love against some other maid” (Romeo, 
I, li, 95-96) refers to Romeo’s love for his lady; and again, “‘confusion’s 
cure lives not in these confusions” (ibid., 1v, v, 61). Perhaps another 
example is Romeo’s bitter exclamation, “O, I am fortune’s fool” 
(ibid., 111, i, 133), which seems to mean a fool for fortune to treat as 
she pleases. These examples have been gleaned somewhat at random; 
but one might note that ten of them, at least one in each category, 


' Twelfth Night, ed. Kittredge, p. 96. 
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come from Romeo and Juliet, in which the idiom is certainly not rare. 
Probably the most famous locus desperatus in all Shakespeare is 

the “‘run-awayes eyes’ (Romeo, 111, ii, 6). With utmost impatience, 
Juliet awaits her secret tryst, and, longing for the sun to set, cries 
out: 

Spread thy close curtain, love-preparing night, 

That runaway’s eyes may wink, and Romeo 

Leap to these arms, untalked of and unseen... . 


The earliest commentary on this passage seems to be that of War- 
burton in 1747; and, for more than two centuries since then, critics 
have produced such a library of comment that the Furness variorum 
edition requires twenty-eight pages merely to summarize the material 
down to 1870. The difficulty is obvious: Romeo after killing Tybalt 
is condemned to exile and so is a runaway before the law; and so why 
should his eyes be blinded so that he will not be seen to visit Juliet? 
The pursuers’ eyes or the constables’ eyes would make sense; but 
surely the fugitive would need all of his eyesight to reach Juliet and 
then escape. The earliest critics read sense into the passage by 
arbitrarily making “runawayes” refer to the sun or the stars or night 
or Cupid or love, or to Rumor as personified in the play’s Prologue. 
This is mere guesswork. The Victorian Age, despite the fact that 
“runawayes” spelled with slight variations appears in all the early 
quarto and folio texts, attempted a bewildering variety of emenda- 
tions, with no regard for the manner in which these emendations 
could so universally have yielded the text as it appears. The error 
can hardly stem from a compositor’s “foul case’’; for the chance is 
incredible that all these early printers, scattered over a full quarter 
century, had exactly the same letters misplaced in the boxes that held 
their fonts of type, and that each independently and by pure accident 
picked out the same wrong letters or made precisely the same sophisti- 
cation in printing just these words. If, furthermore, the error was in 
the original manuscript, or arose from misreading handwriting, then 
the handwriting of at least two separate manuscripts must have been 
misleading in just the same way; for the first quarto and the first 
folio texts, being different to the extent of over seven hundred lines, 
could not have been printed from the same copy. The suggested 
emendations, moreover, when written in Elizabethan “secretary” 
script, rarely show the slightest resemblance to “run-awayes” when 
likewise transcribed in the handwriting of the age. In short, though 
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Clarke and Collier insist that “It is generally admitted that runawayes 
must be wrong,” yet the evidence of the several early editions is 
unanimous in its favor; and no explanation seems available as to how 
such a mistake could have arisen. Furthermore, of the score or more 
of emendations that have been proposed, not one has satisfied more 
than two or three editors: this is indeed a sharp contrast to the general 
acceptance of Theobald’s famous emendation of “a Table of greene 
fields” (Henry V, 11, iii, 16). The more recent editors have tended to 
revert to the original text, often adopting the explanation, first set 
forth by Hunter, that “run-awayes” refers to one or more runagates 
or prowlers who might see Romeo on the way to his tryst and report 
him to the authorities. Unfortunately, however, no such runagates 
appear in the play, except that Romeo himself is later called a “‘run- 
agate’’ (111, v, 88);and, as he has just been banished and so must flee 
the city, he is the obvious candidate for the term runaway. 

The present writer suggests that “run-awayes” in this passage 
does refer to Romeo, and that it is a clear case of the objective use 
of the genitive, and means, not the eyes of runaways, but eyes spying 


for runaways; and the text might then be freely paraphrased as 


follows: Juliet urges night, which helps lovers, to lend darkness so 
that eyes on the lookout for runaways may be closed, and thus Romeo 
can reach her arms unobserved. This explanation does not require 
the emending of a text that is almost certainly correct, and it yields 
the obvious sense of the passage in conformity with Elizabethan idiom. 
Joun W. DRAPER 
West Virginia University 

















A NEW ETYMOLOGY FOR “SHEAL” AND “SHEALING” 


ENGLISH sheal (shiel) ‘shepherd’s hut’ and its synonymous derivative 
shealing (shieling), going back respectively to ME shéle and *shéling, 
have not been hitherto successfully etymologized. 

W. W. Skeat! tried to derive sheal from ON skjél, which has the 
general meaning of ‘hiding-place, shelter.’ This derivation is semanti- 
cally inadequate, and in addition involves the substitution of sh- for 
original sk-. (The latter circumstance in itself, however, is not an 
insuperable objection, cf. shale below.) 

H. Lindkvist,? recognizing a connection between ON skdli (m.) 
‘hut, shed’ and skdl (f.) ‘bowl,’ proposes an old Anglian *scél or *scéla, 
“which would be precisely the ground-word presupposed by a native 
ME *schéle.” But he is fully conscious of the lack of documentary 
evidence and admits that “‘the whole problem remains, for the present, 
practically unsolved.” 

NED, following Lindkvist, explains shiel from a postulated 
ONorthumbrian *scéla. 

A satisfactory solution, I suggest, may be attained if we look in 
another direction. Sheal and shealing, being properly Scottish and 
northern English terms,’ represent Gaelic seal [{el|—an adaptation of 
ON sel, which itself means ‘shepherd’s hut.’ The Gaelic transition of 
[s] into [§], as is well known, takes place in conjunction with front 
vowels. As for shealing, whose dialect pronunciation is [{i:lm], it is 
due to the Gael. diminutive sealan [{clan]. 

The words were adopted in late OE or early ME as *shél and 
*shélin(g). The subsequent change é>é@ is a regular open-syllable 
lengthening, which naturally belonged to the latter word only.‘ The 
phonetic contrast thus arising between *shél and *shélin(g) was 
leveled out in favor of the long vowel. 

The following additional remarks may be made. 

The thirteenth-century shdle’ is an anglicized form of skdle<the 


1 Etymological Dictionary of the English Language. 

* Middle-English Place-Names of Scandinavian Origin, pp. 190 f. 

* Cf. EDD.—Shealing is also found in Berkshire and Hampshire, but in those 
counties the word is no doubt a variant of the unexplained southern English skeeling, 
skilling ‘shed.’ 

‘ There was probably no question of *shél occurring in an inflected form such asON 
dative seli (>Norw. place-name Sele). 
®' Cf. NED s. ». shiel. 
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above-mentioned ON skdli. The same base is to be assumed for the 
Latin formation scalinga (likewise thirteenth-century),® beside which 
a naturalized *shdling must have existed. By an interesting chance, 
both shdle and *shdling survived, down to the compilation of modern 
provincial glossaries, in the dialects of Cumberland and Kent as 
shale, shaling (now obsolete) ‘cottage, tenement to which no land was 
attached.”” Somehow or other, this dialectal shale also seems to have 
been in the mind of H. Bradley when, in NED, he set up [fél] as the 
pronunciation of shiel—although he duly transcribed shieling, shealing 
as [Silin]. Obviously the rendering [{él] belongs, in present-day English, 
to shale and not to shiel (sheal). 

It may cause some surprise that, while sheal appears in literature 
as early as the fourteenth century, shealing is not recorded until the 
sixteenth (and then first with the meaning ‘pasture,’ cf. below).* The 
relatively late appearance of the derivative is, I surmise, phonetically 
conditioned. In order to equal Gaelic [-an] English -ing had to undergo 
the change from [-1p] to [-m], for the dating of which in the various 
dialects we still lack sufficient information. (Some early instances of 
-in for -ing are given by H. C. Wyld in A History of Modern Colloquial 
English, p. 289.) 

Seal, sealan are comparatively rare terms in modern Gaelic, where 
the idea ‘shepherd’s hut’ is commonly expressed by dirigh, bothie, or 
bothan dirigh. (Bothie and bothan are derivatives of both, which de- 
scends, through ME bdéth, from ODan.) However, the occasional use 
of sealan (pl.) in the Isle of Skye is mentioned by A. R. Forbes,® who 
very appositely states that the word is regarded as ‘Gaidhlig Ghallda’ 
(foreign Gaelic, ie., Norse Gaelic). There can, moreover, be little 
doubt that the native Gael. dirigh, which originally denotes ‘pasture,’ 
has acquired its secondary meaning—viz. of ‘shepherd’s hut’—from 
seal/sel. That this extension of its use is of long standing seems evi- 
dent from the equation in the Orkneyinga Saga of erg—the ON 
adaptation of dirigh—with sel. Reversely, dirigh has imparted its 
sense of ‘pasture’ to shealing (see above). 

The Scottish place-name Shielion may be noted, occurring in one 


* Cf. NED s. 0. shieling, shealing. 

7In my Anglo-Norse Studies, Part I (p. 41, n. 5), shale, shaling were derived from 
OE scealu. 

8 Shealing, once introduced, obtained a wider dialect currency than sheal, perhaps 
because it received support from such words as building. 

* Place-Names of Skye, p. 28. 
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of the more ‘Celtic’ parishes in Caithness (Watten) and representing 
ON Selttin ‘shealing yard.’ 
It may finally be pointed out that sheal and shealing are, etymologi- 


cally, more accurate spellings than shiel and shieling. 
PER THORSON 


Bergen, Norway 

















BOOK REVIEWS 


DEUTSCHE UND GERMANISCHE PHILOLOGIE. Von Ernst Schwarz. (“Winters 
Studienfiihrer.”) Heidelberg: Carl Winter Universitatsverlag, 1951. 248 
S. DM. 8.70, brosch.; 10.80, geb. 


STUDIENFUBRER sind immer willkommen. Das gilt besonders fiir den deutschen 
Studenten, der ohne offiziellen Kompa& dahinsegelt und achtgeben mu, daB 
er nicht ins Lebermeer gerit oder ins Uferlose abtreibt. Der wohliiberwachte 
amerikanische Graduate hat es besser, aber auch er méchte sich gerne selber 
orientieren: iiber den besten Studiengang, die Ausdehnung seines Faches, die 
notwendigen Hilfsmittel, die Richtungen in der zeitgenéssischen Forschung, 
die lockenden ungelésten Probleme. 

Das Buch von Ernst Schwarz ist eine Verbindung von Erster Einfiihrung, 
wie sie F.v. der Leyen 1913 und G. Baesecke 1917 gegeben, und von For- 
schungsbericht in der Art von Baeseckes Deutsche Philologie 1914-17 fiir die 
Kriegsteilnehmer. Spatere Ubersichten tiber Teilgebiete (in der Streitberg- 
Festschrift, 1924; in der Behaghel-Festschrift, 1934; in der Hirt-Festschrift, 
1936) entbehrten der Zusammenschau. Die neue Einfiihrung hat den Vorteil, 
da® ein einziger Gelehrter die Gesamtdarstellung gibt; dadurch lassen sich 
Uberschneidungen und Widerspriiche vermeiden, und es kommt eine gewisse 
organische Einheit zustande. Der Nachteil liegt in dem gleichen Umstand: 
1) Das Gebiet der germanistischen Studien ist so gro, dafS Teilungen un- 
vermeidlich sind; d.h., wenn nicht geteilt wird, miissen ganze Disziplinen 
ausgeschieden werden. In unserem Falle ist—entgegen dem sonstigen Sprach- 
gebrauch—von der ‘Philologie’ die gesamte Literaturgeschichte ausgeschlos- 
sen worden, auch die althochdeutsche und mittelhochdeutsche. Ganz un- 
beriicksichtigt bleibt auch die Volkskunde. Ebenfalls ausgefallen sind das 
Nordische und natiirlich das Englische, fiir die besondere Studienfiihrer 
geplant sind. Die deutschen Mundarten wurden bereits von W. Mitzka bear- 
beitet (1943). Anstelle der Zusammenfassung haben wir also eine unselige 
Aufsplitterung, die der Tendenz zu Einseitigkeit und Spezialisierung noch 
Vorschub leistet und in diesem Ausmafe doch hatte vermieden werden 
miissen. 2) Innerhalb der einmal gesteckten Grenzen erhalt das besondere 
Feld des Verfassers leicht eine iiberstarke Beleuchtung. Leider ist das bei 
dem vorliegenden Buch zu bemangeln. Die eigenen Interessen von Schwarz 
haben zu einer disproportionierten Gliederung gefiihrt, die sich schon auf er- 
lich in den Seitenzahlen zeigt: die Vorgeschichte ‘Vom Indogermanischen ins 
Germanische’ hat 33 Seiten, das Gotische 19 Seiten. Das problemreichere und 
soviel wichtigere Althochdeutsche muf sich mit 15 Seiten begniigen, das 
Mittelhochdeutsche mit 11, Friihneuhochdeutsch und Neuhochdeutsch 
zusammen mit 11. Das besondere Kapitel ‘Deutsche Sprachgeschichte’ mit 5 
Seiten (von denen 2 Seiten Bibliographie sind) hat eigentlich keine Existenz- 
berechtigung; die behandelten Sprachperioden und die folgenden Kapitel 
Syntax (7), Wortgeschichte (30), Namenkunde (26), Sprachliche Volks- 
tumsforschung (16) haben ihm den Stoff benommen; es hatte am besten als 
einleitendes oder Rahmenkapitel geschrieben werden sollen. Von den Neben- 
sprachen haben Altsachsisch und Mittelniederdeutsch, Friesisch und Nieder- 
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landisch kurze Behandlung erfahren. Von den Hilfswissenschaften erhalten 
Verslehre, Schallanalyse und Textkritik zusammen 16 Seiten, Runenkunde 5, 
Stammeskunde 8, Altertumskunde 4, Religionsgeschichte 7—wobei zu be- 
merken ist, daf§ die Stammeskunde bei der Anlage des Buches ja eine bei 
weitem gréGere Rolle spielt (in den Abschnitten iiber die Vorgeschichte, die 
Sprachliche Volkstumsforschung und z.T. in der Ortsnamenkunde). Die ein- 
leitende ‘Geschichte der Forschung’ ist so knapp, da nicht einmal Miillen- 
hoff und Scherer genannt sind, geschweige denn dafi die Junggrammatiker, 
die Mitarbeiter an den grofien Wérterbiichern oder die Marburger Schule 
charakterisiert wiirden. 

Wenn die vorliterarische Periode der Sprachgeschichte einen so unver- 
haltnismaGig groBen Raum einnimmt, so liegt das auch an dem Bemiihen, 
eigene Ansichten iiber das Verhiltnis von Goten, Nordgermanen und West- 
germanen gegeniiber alten und neuen Thesen zu verfechten. Es zeigt sich das 
Bestreben, die Kerngebiete eines sprachlichen Wandels herauszufinden, den 
Norden als passive Randlandschaft zu begreifen, asw. Daf} Maurers Auf- 
stellungen von der engeren Zusammengehérigkeit von Elbgermanen und 
Skandinaviern abgelehnt werden (S. 41), ist zu loben; die Behauptung aber, 
da das spaitere Nordseegermanisch um 200 v. Chr. “mehr oder minder” noch 
zum Nordgermanischen gehért habe, ist ebenfalls unbewiesen. Das ange- 
kiindigte Buch Goten, Nordgermanen, Angelsachsen. Studien zur Entstehung der 
germanischen Sprachen wird Begriindungen fiir manche Sitze dieses Teiles 
bringen miissen. 

Auch innerhalb der freiwilligen Beschrankung des Begriffes Germanistik 
auf die beschriebenen Stoffgebiete hatte der Verfasser keine leichte Aufgabe 
vor sich: die letzten Ergebnisse der Forschung vor Studenten auszubreiten 
und dabei doch lesbare Ubersichten zu geben. Es soll gerne anerkannt werden, 
da& sich das Buch gut liest und daf es eine Unmenge verla@licher Information 
enthalt. Aber was die sachliche Seite angeht, ist es genau so unbalanziert wie 
die oben geriigte Komposition: je ausfiihrlicher der Verfasser in Fragen der 
Vorgeschichte, Siedlungsgeschichte und Stammeskunde wird, desto haufiger 
sind Fragezeichen zu setzen und Einwande zu machen. Der Referent teilt das 
Interesse an diesen Gebieten, aber er mu doch die grundsitzliche Frage auf- 
werfen, ob dem Anfanger in einer ‘Einfiihrung’ damit gedient ist, eine de- 
taillierte und hypothesenbeladene Darstellung der Urzeit und der vor- 
historischen Stammesgliederung zu bekommen. Mehr als die Hialfte aller 
‘Philologen’ wenden sich der mittelalterlichen Literaturgeschichte zu, fiir sie 
stehen Althochdeutsch, Mittelhochdeutsch und Deutsche Sprachgeschichte 
im Vordergrund. Uberdies sollte der Anfanger m.E. immer wieder auf die 
Wichtigkeit des Neuhochdeutschen hingewiesen werden, das von jeher 
vernachlassigt worden ist. 


Das Vorwort bittet um Erganzungen und Verbesserungen fiir eine kiinftige Neu- 
auflage. Es folge hier eine Auswahl aus Randbemerkungen zu den einzelnen Kapiteln: 
(‘Geschichte der Forschung.’) S. 11. Warum fehlt unter den grundlegenden Hilfsmitteln 
das unentbehrliche Bibliographische Handbuch sur deutschen Philologie von Fritz Léwen- 
thal (1932)? (‘Vom Indogermanischen ins Germanische.’) S.12. Daf “die in Mittel- 
deutschland beheimateten Schnurkeramiker als die Ahnen der Indogermanen zu be- 
trachten seien,”’ ist eine zu weitgehende Formulierung: sollen etwa die Iranier auch aus 
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Thiiringen kommen? Es ist im Gegenteil wahrscheinlicher, da die Schnurkeramiker 
eine siidrussische Herkunft haben (Vgl. Monatshefte, xxxm (1940), S. 241 ff., bes. 254 
ff.).—S.20. Die Negauer Inschrift harigasti teiwa kann aus religionsgeschichtlichen 
Griinden nur tibersetzt werden (Ich) Harigast dem (Gotte) *Teiwas. Wenn teiwa mit 
*teiwai gleichgesetzt wird, darf wohl auch harigasti von *Harigastis abgeleitet werden. 
Der spiter allgemeine ‘westgermanische’ Abfall des z ist hier schon belegt (ein indirektes 
Zeugnis fiir die ‘westgermanische’ Herkunft des Ritzers—und auch gegen eine all- 
zufriihe Datierung des Denkmals, das Schwarz ins 3. Jahrh. v. Chr. setzt).—S.22. Die 
‘indo-hethitische Hypothese’ von der Urverwandtschaft des Indogermanischen und 
des Hethitischen wire zu erwihnen gewesen.—S.25. Die Mediae-Aspiratae des Indo- 
germanischen waren wahrscheinlich Reibelaute, aber eher stimmlose als stimmhafte, 
wie angegeben (vgi. Prokosch).—Ebda. Kein Wort wird tiber die bedeutsame Tatsache 
gesagt, da der Ubergang zur Anfangsbetonung von Germanen, Italikern und Kelten 
gleichermafen vollzogen wird, da dies fiir die Frage der Gruppenbildung innerhalb des 
Indo germanischen bzw. fiir die Annahme eines Substrats von gréStem Gewicht ist und 
daf mit der Hypothese einer gemeinsamen Akzentverlegung Verners Gesetz in modifi- 
zierter Form vereinbart werden kann (Sperber, Geschichte der dt. Sprache, S.16ff.).— 
S.27. Da& die Erste Lautversshiebung bei den Elbgermanen begonnen habe, ist eine 
durch nichts gerechtfertigte Vermutung und wird wohl auch von dem Verfasser nicht 
ganz ernstgenommen.—S.29. Das Zusammengehen mit dem Baltischen bei der Bildung 
von elf und swélf beruht doch wohl auf einseitigem germanischen Einflu® aud das 
Baltische.—S.30. Der Passus iiber die Ableitung des germanischen schwachen Priter- 
itums vom Verbum dén ist in jedem Sinne unbefriedigend. Es fehlen Hinweise auf die 
Literatur der Gegerseite, z.B. E. H. Sehrt (Language, xx (1944), S.238-240); jetzt auch 
G. Must (Language, xxvu (1951), $.121-135).—S.31. Es fehlt Hinweis auf Eduard Pro- 
kosch, A Comparative Germanic Grammar, Philadelphia, 1939.—Ebda. Die Debatte 
iiber die Ursachen der Lautverschiebung geht weiter: aus phonologischen Kontrastver- 
haltnissen allein versucht eine Erklirung J. Fourquet, Les Mutations Consonantiques du 
Germanique, Paris, 1948. 


(‘Das Gotische.’)S.45. Wulfila neigte nicht nur dem Arianismus zu, wir haben sein 
arianisches Glaubensbekenntnis.—S.55. Bei der Lautlehre des Gotischen ist der nur- 
wulfilanische Lautwandel f zu i nicht angefiihrt (fiir die Erklarung und Abgrenzung 
vgl. G. Nordmeyer, Language x1 (1935), S.216 ff.).—S.57. Es fehlt eine genauere Angabe 
iiber die Varianten aus der ‘Latina,’ geschweige denn eine Definition der letzteren. Wir 
haben keinerlei Beweis fiir die Benutzung einer lateinischen Bibelversion durch Wulfila; 
vielmehr ist der gotische Text durch lateinisch-gotische Bilinguen latinisiert worden, 
125 Jahre vor dem Codex Argenteus, und zwar ist die Quelle dieses Einflusses die 
Africana, nicht die Vulgata (S. bes. G.W.S. Friedrichsen, The Gothic Version of the 
Gospels, A Study of its Style and Textual History, Oxford, 1926).—S.63. Fiir Vasiliew lies 
Vasiliev. 

(‘Das Althochdeutsche.’) $.68. Zum Umlaut heift es, da eine im Nordseegermanischen 
des 5. Jahrhunderts aufkommende Umlautsneigung noch den Weg nach dem Norden 
und Siiden gefunden habe. Die Ausbreitung nach dem Norden soll wohl in dem ange- 
ktindigten Buch bewiesen werden.—S.69. Die hochdeutsch-niederdeutsche Grenze ist 
allzu summarisch als frinkisch-altsachsische Grenze definiert; die Zweite Lautverschie- 
bung hilt im Westen mitten im frankischen Gebiet: es wird nicht klar, da& die Grenze 
noch im spiteren Mittelalter bei Grenzveriinderung der Territorien vorriickt. Warum 
fehlen hier Verweise auf die Arbeiten zur rheinischen Dialektgeographie (Frings, 
usw.)?—S.70. Es hei®t, da ‘das Friinkische’ sich mit der Behauchung des & begniige. 
Im Ripuarischen und nérdlich davon kennt man keine Aspiration des k.—S.72. Schwarz 
referiert zustimmend iiber Steches bahnbrechende Arbeiten, die als Ausgangsgebiet der 
Zweiten Lautverschiebung das oberitalienische Langobardenreich feststellten, bezwei- 
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felt dann aber den Wert der mannigfachen gotischen Zeugnisse fiir die Verschiebung 
und greift auf die Elbgermanen als Ursprungsherd zuriick, die ja schon bei der Ersten 
Lautverschiebung diese mythische Aufgabe gehabt haben sollen. 


(‘Das Mittelhochdeutsche.’) $.81. Die Diphthongierung ist im 11. Jahrhundert nicht 
nur durch gelegentliche Schreibungen belegt, sondern auch durch Reime wie sft: geleit 
(Heinrich von dem Tiirlin).—S.83. Ebenfalls ist die Dehnung in offener Silbe durch die 
metrische Praxis Heinrichs von Veldeke nachzuweisen, wenn er dage und klage, stonde 
und gonde gleich bewertet (MF 57, 10 ff).—S.87. Bei der Besprechung von falscher und 
richtiger mhd. Aussprache fehlt ein Wort iiber die Aussprache von ch, sch, ng. S.88. Das 
Judendeutsche (Yiddish) ist als weitere Zeugnisquelle fiir das Mittelhochdeutsche nicht 
einmal genannt. 


(‘Altsichsisch und Mittelniederdeutsch.”) $.91. Im Widerspruch zu friiheren Behaup- 
tungen (S.27, S.72) wird hier der konservative Charakter des Elbgermanischen betont. 
—§.91 bzw. S.97. Bei der Auseinandersetzung mit Wredes Ingwaonentheorie hitte auf 
Springers kritische Arbeit verwiesen werden miissen (O. Springer, ‘German and West 
Germanic,’ Germanic Review, xvi (1941), S.3-20).—S.92. Das geschlechtige Pronomen 
der 3. Person mit A- soll vom Nordseegermanischen tibergegriffen und einen Teil des 
Weser-Rheingermanischen erfa$t haben. Warum soll es nicht auch im Frinkischen 
bodenstindig und alt sein?—S.94. Ptolemaeus berichtet wohl nichts iiber swebische 
Angeln in ‘Mitteldeutschland,’ sondern hat die Swefe (Widsith 22, 44, 61) im Auge, d.h. 
die Nordschwaben an der unteren Elbe und auf der jiitischen Halbinsel. 


(‘Das Friesische.’) $.102. Bei der Besprechung der altfriesischen Denkmiler ist mit 
keinem Wort die Erscheinung der ‘Eindeutschung’ erwahnt, d.h. die Verschiebung des 
th und d@ zu ¢ bzw. d, zuerst westfriesisch, Ende des 15. Jahrhunderts. 


(‘Das Niederlandische.’) S.105. “Fiir ft tritt cht auf, das friesischen und sdchsischen 
Denkmiilern fehlt.’”’ Ein Blick in die Altsdchsische Grammatik von Gallée (S. 164, §231) 
liefert aus dem Heliand: craht, aus den Prudentius-Glossen (Werden) : kraht, thruhtigeno, 
eht, ohto; solche Formen gibt es auch in Freckenhorst, Corvey und Bremen, wo man 
nicht von Mischsprache reden kann.—S.106. Die Eufii werden mit ‘Jiiten’ gleichge- 
setzt, und unter diesen werden Nordgermanen verstanden. Es diirfte richtiger sein, der 
Bezeichnung Saxones Eucii fiir die Untertanen des Frankenkénigs Theudebert (540) 
Gewicht beizulegen. Sie waren die Nachkommen der Eudoses bei Tacitus und der 
Euthiones bei Venantius Fortunatus und doch wohl Ingwaonen, d.h. nach der alten 
Einteilung ‘Westgermanen’ (vgl. E. A. Philippson, Germanisches Heidentum bei den 
Angelsachsen, S.34 ff.) und keine ‘Jiiten’ im heutigen Sinne.—S.107. Da in New York 
(gemeint ist offenbar New York City, das alte Neu-Amsterdam) “noch vor kurzem von 
etwa 200 Personen aus urspriinglichen Kolonistenfamilien das Niederlindische ge- 
sprochen” wurde, ist eine erstaunliche Behauptung, fiir die man gerne die Quelle er- 
fahren méchte. 


(‘Friihneuhochdeutsch und Neuhochdeutsch.’) S.115. Nicht “Weil in Mitteldeutsch- 
land schon seit dem 13. Jahrh. ich gebe statt mhd. ich gibe gegolten hat, hat die Schrift- 
sprache ich gebe eingefiihrt,” sondern weil in Mitteldeutschland das e bodenstandig war 
(s. Maria Joesten, Untersuchungen su ahd. (as.) é, i vor u der Folgesilbe und sur 1. Sg. 
Praes. Ind. der starken V erben, Diss., K6éln, 1931). 


(‘Syntax.’) $.124. Es fehlt ein Paragraph iiber die Geschichte der Endstellung des 
Verbums im Nebensatz. 

(‘Deutsche Sprachgeschichte.’) $.131. Es fehlt ein Hinweis auf R. Priebsch and W. E. 
Collinson, The German Language, London, 1934. 

(‘Wortgeschichte usw.’) $.142. Statt Arigis Verdeutschung lies Arigos Verdeutschung.— 
$.156. Vermift wird H. Sperber, Einfiihrung in die Bedeutungslehre, Bonn & Leipzig, 
1923. 
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(‘Religionsgeschichte.’) $.197. Daf Wodan schon im 2. und 1. Jahrhundert v. Chr. auf 
Jiitland bei den Kimbern und in Siidschweden bei den Goten verehrt wurde, ist eine 
ganz unwahrscheinliche Hypothese und sollte als solche gekennzeichnet werden. 


Die neulich hier von anderer Seite vorgebrachte Klage ist auch im vor- 
liegenden Falle zu wiederholen, da die auslandische Literatur ungeniigend 
oder garnicht gekannt ist. Wenn ausnahmsweise ein Titel wie Curme, A 
Grammar of the German Language, angefiihrt wird, miiSte dem deutschen 
Studenten gesagt werden, daf in keiner anderen Grammatik die Sprache der 
Gegenwart so ausfiihrlich und objektiv behandelt ist wie in dieser Darstellung. 
Was soll man aber davon denken, daf ein ‘Studienfiihrer’ von der Existenz 
auslindischer germanistischer Zeitschriften iiberhaupt keine Notiz nimmt? 
Die Namen von Collitz, Prokosch, Bloomfield, Roedder sind unauffindbar. 
Der deutsche Germanist sollte nicht in dem Glauben erzogen werden, daB 
es auBerhalb der deutschen Universititen keine Germanistik gibt. 

Praktische Winke iiber die Einrichtung des Studiums, die Kollegfolge, 
die Wahl der Nebenficher liegen, wie es scheint, auSerhalb des Plans der 
Serie. Der amerikanische Student wird sie weniger vermissen als der deutsche. 
In seiner jetzigen Form ist das Buch aber eher als Repetitorium denn als 
Einfiihrung zu empfehlen. 

ERNST ALFRED PHILIPPSON 
University of Illinois 


THE STRUCTURE OF ENGLISH, AN INTRODUCTION TO THE CONSTRUCTION OF 
ENGLISH SENTENCES. By Charles Carpenter Fries. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1952. Pp. 304. $4. 


THIS BOOK by a scholar who has long been a leader in study and teaching of 
the English language, has been eagerly awaited, and does not disappoint the 
reader. It is a book designed primarily for those who have a professional in- 
terest in English studies, but are not trained linguists. A second level, not 
specifically claimed for the book, is its contribution as a serious piece of 
linguistic research, of interest to the trained analyst of language. It is a fair 
measure of the book’s worth that it is important on both levels. 

As a book for the lay reader, a valuable contribution is its able exposi- 
tion of the inadequacy of current grammatical definitions based on meaning, 
such as “fa sentence is a complete thought,” or “a noun is the name of a 
person, place, or thing.” For the layman, such material is probably still 
revolutionary, though it has been said many times. But Fries, unlike so many 
linguists facing the conservatism of school grammar, does not content him- 
self with a merely destructive position. He goes on to give a workable defini- 
tion of the sentence, and of English word classes, both based on the observa- 
tion of large numbers of utterances. Fries has studied and classified all the 
utterances contained in about 250,000 running words of recorded telephone 
conversation. The method of defining form classes is to set up sentence frames 
and find all the forms which can be fitted into some particular slot in the 
frame. It is to be noted that Fries has courageously abandoned the traditional 
terminology, and substituted numbers for the familiar but misleading terms 
like noun and verb. It can only be hoped that teachers will read and make 
use of the book, in spite of the difficulty of algebraic symbolism and unfamiliar 
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terminology, since the method, strongly influenced by the researches of 
Harris, is sound, and the results important. 

Both the analysis of utterances to determine sentence types, and the 
identification of form classes will have value for the linguist as well as the 
teacher. Fries classifies sentences into “stimulus utterance units,” capable 
of beginning a conversation, and “response utterance units,” which appear 
only after a conversation has begun. He is thus able to point to such an 
utterance as “Try to get leave next year,” which functions quite differently 
as a “stimulus utterance” where we should normally analyze it as an im- 
perative, and as a “response utterance” after the sentence “What did he 
finally decide to do?” It is not to be thought that all of this material is ab- 
solutely new; the value of the analysis consists primarily in that it is broadly 
based on carefully observed and verifiable material. The observations are 
therefore free of the kind of philosophical introspection which one linguist 
has called “fishing in one’s own pond.” The material on form classes is actually 
the most complete and rigidly formalist statement of English syntax which 
has yet appeared. As such it can only be welcomed. 

In what follows, I shall point to certain characteristics which seem to me 
weaknesses in the book, though perhaps these criticisms amount to no more 
than that two scholars would inevitably approach a problem differently. 
First, the book neglects the identification and description of morphemes and 
phonemes, making the specific assumption that these have been disposed of 
before the study begins. It is perhaps impossible, in the present state of 
knowledge, to write a book on syntax without making these assumptions, 
yet they are none the less dangerous. For instance, the approach to “modi- 
fiers’ is that they unite with nouns (class one words) to form a unit substitut- 
able with a single form. This approach to the phrase depends entirely on 
morphology, and neglects the phonological characteristics of phrases. In 
Vachel Lindsay’s line “Fat black bucks” this word group would therefore be 
defined as a phrase, since it is substitutable with some such single form as 
“Negroes.” Yet in the usual reading, each word receives primary stress, and is 
followed by a terminal juncture, so that the group is, no matter what it may be 
morphologically, three phonological phrases. A definition of modification 
which does not take into account the kind of phrase in which modifiers fall 
would seem less than adequate. 

In the definition of form classes, it has long seemed to this reviewer that 
there is a hierarchy of characteristics useful in definition, and that description 
should therefore follow a fixed pattern. This pattern is paradigmatic charac- 
teristics first, derivational characteristics second, and syntactic character- 
istics last. Further, in the description of paradigmatic characteristics, the 
paradigms should be subjected to the kind of componential analysis applied 
by Zellig Harris to the forms of Hebrew. This order and this analysis are not 
practiced by Fries, who therefore leaves the conventional statement of 
paradigms pretty much untouched. There are, for instance, important struc- 
tural statements to be made about the relation between the paradigm of such 
a noun as boy and such another as ox. Ox is usually said to be irregular in 
having four forms rather than two, but it is possible to show structural simi- 
larity between all noun paradigms by resort to the simple rule that when the 
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plural morpheme is /-z/ or one of its regular allomorphs, the following genitive 
morpheme appears as zero. 

Fries further assumes that most ambiguity springs from absence of 
markers which identify the form classes. Much ambiguity certainly arises 
thus, but a very large amount of it comes, in writing, from absence of clear 
indication of the superfix patterns. In the phrase “all male choruses,” absence 
of stress on “‘male’”’ makes of it a sort of compound with the preceding “all,” 
and quite changes the meaning. It is true that we imperfectly record such 
differences by the use of hyphens, but since these are often omitted, the 
ambiguity is real. Such ambiguities inherent in the recording system mean 
that, as Charles Hockett has recently said, a large part of the task of composi- 
tion is the development of a “writing style” which will compensate for the 
inadequacies of the medium. 

Yet it is in just this sphere of the bearing of linguistic analysis on composi- 
tion, that Fries is most stimulating. Early in the book he gives a spirited and 
much needed defense of linguistics against the charge that because it rejects 
many traditional taboos it must necessarily hold the position that “anything 
goes.”” Later he applies the principles of immediate-constituent analysis to 
judging the merit of two compositions, in such a fashion as to make a real 
contribution to stylistics. After this demonstration, the book closes with this 
eloquent—and yet quiet—summation of the utility of linguistic analysis: 


... the chief value of a systematic analysis and description of the signals of structural 
meaning in English is the insight it can give concerning the way our language works, 
and, through English, into the nature and functioning of human languages. 


ARCHIBALD A. HILi 
University of Virginia 


LES DEBUTS DU LYRISME EN ALLEMAGNE (DES ORIGINES A 1350). Par André 
Moret. Lille: Bibl. Universitaire, 1951. Pp. 356. 


MINNESANG study in France is practically the work of one man. André Moret, 
professor in Lille, has recently provided three books which cover the whole 
subject. His Anthologie du Minnesang (Paris, 1949) is an excellent selection 
from forty poets, with a 30-page introduction, copious notes, and a glossary; 
Le lyrisme médiéval allemand (Lyons, 1950) is the companion volume of trans- 
lations (in prose); and the present volume gives a comprehensive history and 
criticism of the subject. Five earlier books on medieval and several on 
baroque poetry have prepared the author for the task. 

Les débuts du lyrisme en Allemagne will be a standard work, because it 
combines a thoroughness which does not shrink from pedantry with an en- 
thusiasm which yields eloquent pages. The book is in three parts. The first, 
“Facts and Problems,” starts with a pithy survey of the whole field, proceeds 
to a 50-page catalogue of 170 poets and gnomics, and ends with the exciting 
“Problem of Origins.” The chapter seems impaired by skepticism. The 
author uses the earliest phases of Minnesangforschung to bring confusion 
into the latest ones. He is not entirely fair in presenting opinions; neither J. 
Grimm nor Scherer, neither Burdach nor Ehrismann held the “théorie autoch- 
tone” to the extent of claiming only indigenous sources for Minnesang. The 
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opinions of the Romanisien on the Provengal-French influence have never 
been contested by the Germanisten. M. Moret himself inclines to the “thése 
arabo-persane’’: “cette théorie est actuellement la plus forte avec celle de la 
poésie latine.” 

The difficulties which the author sees throughout the chapter continue 
into its conclusion: “Comment concilier tant d’influences? Pareil afflux 
n’aurait formé qu’un monstre, un produit hétérogéne.”” But how could the 
most heterogeneous tributaries ever make a monster of a river! The truth is 
that all serious scholars have not only never found more than 100 per cent of 
the tributaries of Minnesang, but have never claimed to have discovered more 
than 50 per cent. The rest is, as M. Moret wisely concludes, “le mystére initial 
de l’Ame humaine et de toutes les créations de l’esprit.” 

It is curious that the most recent trend is to emphasize the source of 
which the author thinks least, namely the popular, spontaneous (and ubiqui- 
tous) origin of medieval lyricism. M. Moret could hardly be aware yet of this 
trend, which is exemplified by Th. Frings, Minnesinger und Troubadours 
(Berlin, 1949) and by the incisive speech of Leo Spitzer at the Comparative 
Literature section of the MLA (Detroit, 1951). 

The second and largest part of the book is called “Histoire interne” and 
is neatly divided into the five stages Vorfriihling (Kiirenberg), Friihling (from 
Dietmar to Hausen), Sommer (Morungen and Reinmar), Hochsommer 
(Walther), and Herbst (twice the time of the first four stages together and 
comprising 150 of the 170 poets). The division is further marked by the in- 
sertion of two chapters “Conception de la Minne” and “Le service de la 
Minne” between “Eté” and “Plein été.” The summits, Morungen, Reinmar, 
and Neidhart, are elevated with insistence and, above them, the picture of 
Walther is drawn with great warmth, while the signs of decline in him, “in 
spite and because of his perfection,” are not neglected. 

The third part is devoted to the genres and the style and is marked by 
much enumeration. Once, at least, the author seems to be bent on shadow- 
boxing, in the pages where he attacks “le mythe” of a German Pastourelle: 
nothing more than certain analogies to the French Pastourelle had ever been 
claimed. Each of the 15 chapters is followed by a serried bibliography, not the 
least merit of this lucidly systematic work. One’s satisfaction with the thor 
ough bibliographies is slightly tempered by the discovery that the few Ameri- 
can contributions to the field are not listed; neither Nordmeyer’s articles, 
nor Heffner’s word indices, nor Hatto, Kephart, Riordan, Schuchard are 
represented. 

To characterize the author’s particular viewpoint one might say that he 
tightens, everywhere, the bonds between Minnesang and French culture 
(“d’origine frangaise sont la féodalité, la chevalerie, la scolastique, la réforme 
de Cluny, l’art gothique et le mouvement des Croisades” p. 98), whereas 
German scholarship now likes to see it as something in the middle between 
the poetry of the Troubadours and the dolce stil nuovo of Dante’s generation. 
The author prefers to leave many questions in the problematic stage, whereas 
a high degree of consensus has really been reached by the practice of building 
on the last hypothesis until a better one is proposed. (E.g., the latest studies 
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of C. v. Kraus or J. Schwietering. The musicology of Minnesang also is not 
the “ignorance 4 peu prés compléte” to which M. would have us resign our- 
selves.) The reduction to documented fact keeps the book from being a guide 
to the present “Stand der Forschung,” but. on the other hand this very 
sobriety makes it perhaps the most reliable, most methodical, and most 
practical introduction to the field. 
NORBERT FUERST 
Indiana University 


TEXTBUCH ZUR MYSTIK DES DEUTSCHEN MITTELALTERS (MEISTER ECKHART. 
JOHANNES TAULER. HEINRICH SEUSE). Von Joseph Quint. Halle/Saale: 
Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1952. Pp. 147. 


IT IS DIFFICULT to find suitable texts for literary courses in German mysticism. 
Quint’s textbook is therefore a welcome publication, filling a real need, 
especially since the earlier texts edited by Spamer in 1912 and by Quint 
himself in 1929 appear to be out of print. 

The three leading German mystics are represented in this collection: 
Eckhart, Tauler, and Seuse. There are four sermons of Meister Eckhart, five 
of Johannes Tauler, and three chapters from Seuse’s works: chapter seven 
of the Biichlein der ewigen Weisheit, chapter six of the Bichlein der Wahrheit, 
and chapter forty-four of the Vita. Each of the three main sections of the 
book contains a concise biography, a bibliography of the author’s works, of 
their editions, and of the most important translations into modern German. 
This carefully presented introductory material is followed by the actual 
selections taken of course from the best editions available. The texts in turn 
are followed by extensive textual variants, which in the case of the Eckhart 
sermons are given practically in toto because of the peculiar difficulties of the 
way in which Eckhart’s works have come down to us. Quint hopes, wisely, 
that providing the full critical apparatus will enable advanced students to 
enter into the complicated problems arising out of the uncertainty of the 
Urtext. In order to give all possible help he also furnishes comprehensive 
annotations. Thus the reader who is willing to make full use of all the aids 
the editor places at his disposal should be in a position to examine the selec- 
tions very closely indeed: he can form almost as complete a picture of the 
situation (at least so far as the selections are concerned) from this textbook 
as if he had access to Quint’s larger edition of Meister Eckhart itself. This is 
high praise for a book of selections. It goes without saying that Joseph Quint, 
one of the ablest students of German mysticism, has taken pains to select 
the most representative texts. One can safely say that the reader of this book 
will gain a first-hand impression of the three German masters: Eckhart the 
speculative genius, Tauler the ethical teacher of the via purgativa, and Seuse 
the poet and man of feeling. It is to be hoped that this book will increase the 
number of American students of German mysticism. Joseph Quint is as re- 
liable a guide as they may expect to find on their arduous path. 

HEINZ BLUHM 
Yale University 
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Tue Tupor Booxs or Private Devotion. By Helen C. White. Madison: 
University of Wisconsin Press, 1951. Pp. ix+-284. $4.75. 


LITTLE ATTENTION has been paid by scholars to an extensive literature of 
private devotion deeply embedded in Tudor life. This is bad for scholars and 
worse no doubt for laymen readers, for, as Miss White presents it, Tudor 
books of private devotion constitute an interesting, important, and heartening 
subject. In the first place, she does full justice to the Psalter, still apparently 
operating as a formative agent. It had been a sort of secret of mine, but I 
have no jealousy, that the Psalter with its resources for spiritual aspiration 
and sustenance had also a communal quality of such power that it, more per- 
haps than any other religious document, had entered into ordinary services 
and had developed the cursus of Christian worship throughout the liturgical 
year. 

What the author says about the Primer is something of a revelation. It is, 
as she puts it, “a story of tradition and innovation and repudiation and experi- 
mentation and compromise, with a constant tension between the different 
parties in a very confused and complicated and fluid situation.”’ In the chap- 
ters on the subject, IV to VIII, the author’s research is learned and extremely 
discriminating. There were many Primers in many forms, the makers of which 
were constantly engaged in a never thorough elimination and modification 
of parts that paid honor to the saints and to the B. V. Mary. The older Primer 
had been built around the Little Office of the Blessed Virgin. The Magnificat 
was retained in Evensong, and the Litany, in spite of doctrinal objections, 
was too precious to the congregation to be disposed of. Prayers for every day 
of the week were an innovation, and there were other new features. The 
Primer of 1535 established itself in compromise, and later the form of the 
Primer became official. The role of George Joye, in the making of the Primer, 
although extended, remains something of a mystery. The Primer, a helpful 
child of the Psalter, was a readily adaptable instrument for education and, 
not always in the good sense, for propaganda. It seems to have come into its 
own in the sixteenth century, and one can hardly think that the Primer was 
so universally known and so potent during the Middle Ages. With its in- 
dividualization of religion the era of the Reformation engendered and strength- 
ened a great group of books written as guides to holy living, and the job was 
done with insight and sincerity. 

One has a feeling, certainly as a scholarly matter quite unwarranted in 
this case, that there entered an element of private devotion into sixteenth- 
century prayerbooks, of which there were many, as compared to the Missal 
and other books of ordinary service in the older church. This feeling may be 
merely a matter of the use of vernacular speech, but it might have a con- 
tributory connection with the trend of this book. There is, to be sure, an 
adequate chapter on the adaptation of traditional materials that makes it 
perfectly plain that the carry-over from Catholic to Protestant religion is a 
far thicker and more substantial thing than the English-speaking world be- 
lieves or realizes. The author has always in mind a not discontinuous future 
for the private devotions in the history and the present attitude of the race. 
She believes there is something cumulative and organic in the religious pro- 
cesses she describes and interprets. Indeed, there is by implication and in spirit 
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a good deal of the here and now in Miss White’s book. The field she has opened 
is all the richer and more rewarding because partisanship with its blindness 
was in abeyance in the sixteenth century, at least in the books of private de- 
votion. Miss White’s treatise presents a continuity in religious life, like an 
organic and continuing current. This, a profoundly optimistic thought, is 
perhaps the special merit of her work, and her own simple and sincere interest 
in the subject treated is no small factor in its success. 
The book is well documented and excellently indexed. 
HARDIN CRAIG 


University of Missouri 


DER SIMPLICISSIMUS UND SEIN DicuTeER. Von J. H. Scholte. Tiibingen: Max 
Niemeyer Verlag, 1950. Pp. 264. 


THIS VOLUME contains the late gleanings of a profound scholarship, which is 
impressively exact, honest, and judicious. These ten studies are intended 
to make readily accessible to advanced students of Grimmelshausen valuable 
material drawn mainly from articles published by the author during the past 
two decades; two studies are unaltered reprints, but in several, matter from 
two or three antecedent writings has been fused and combined with additional 
findings. The emphasis on historical, biographical, and bibliographical in- 
quiry reflects the painstaking, objective character of Professor Scholte’s 
work, which yields, in Julius Petersen’s words, “‘kleine Ergebnisse, die sich 
allmahlich zu einer sicheren Umgrenzung der literarischen Persénlichkeit 
Grimmelshausens zusammenschlieSen.” This book’s substance, its direct rela- 
tion to Scholte’s major investigative and editorial enterprises, and its nu- 
merous references to fellow-workers remind one again of the manifold prog- 
ress of Grimmelshausen studies since the turn of the century and of the 
importance of Scholte’s contributions. 

This fruitful epoch opened with the documentary research of Gustav 
Kénnecke, which resulted initially in the first biography of Grimmelshausen 
(Bilderatlas, second edition, 1895) and ultimately in the monumental, two- 
volume Quellen und Forschungen sur Lebensgeschichte Grimmelshausens (1926, 
1928), which assumed form when Scholte undertook publication of the vast 
material left by Kénnecke. Scholte’s stimulating Probleme der Grimmels- 
hausenforschung (1912) sought by textual criticism and comparison to estab- 
lish the authenticity and chronology of Grimmelshausen’s works; by resolving 
the anagram “Fillion” Scholte revealed Grimmelshausen’s practical col- 
laboration with the printer Felssecker in Nuremberg. Scholte’s promotion of 
interest in Grimmelshausen bore further fruit in Borcherdt’s bibliographical 
research, in the work of Petersen and his Berlin students in the early 1920’s, 
and in Koschlig’s prolonged investigations for his authoritative Grimmels- 
hausen und seine Verleger (1939). Scholte had meanwhile prepared definitive 
critical editions, which appeared in Braune’s Neudrucke (Courasche, 1923; 
Springinsfeld, 1928; Simplicissimus Teutsch, 1938, and others). Scholte’s 
study on Zonagri Discours von Wahrsagern (1921) demonstrated Grimmels- 
hausen’s artistry in adapting his borrowings and called attention to his use 
of Garzoni’s Piazza Universale. 

These lines of research are extended in the present studies. “Das Finstere 
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Licht” establishes a connection of Simplicissimus with Garzoni and argues 
from Grimmelshausen’s closeness to popular lyrism and mysticism in defense 
of his authorship of the disputed Lied, “Komm, Trost der Nacht, o Nachti- 
gall.”” “Die deutsche Robinsonade aus dem Jahre 1669” finds for Giinther 
against Koschlig in solidly confirming Grimmelshausen’s dependence, in the 
first Continuatio, or Book VI, of Simplicissimus, on accounts of Dutch voyages 
while stressing Grimmelshausen’s artistic discretion in using his source. In 
1921 Scholte discovered an early German print of Neville’s Isle of Pines, 
on which Book VI is also dependent. “Der ‘Simplicissimus Teutsch’ als ver- 
hiillte Religionssatire,”’ a detailed historical source study reprinted from 
PMLA, despite its title really treats personal satire since it adds to figures 
enumerated by Petersen (Euphorion, Ergénzungsheft, xvii, 1924) in suggesting 
an eccentric nobleman and the Strassburg poet and functionary Rompler as 
models for the Jupiter of Book III; thus satirically conceived, Jupiter com- 
plements Grimmelshausen’s satire on the linguistic fads of Strassburg circles 
in his Teutscher Michel. 

Biographical studies evoke the personality of Grimmelshausen and open 
perspectives on his mind and art, expressing Scholte’s persuasion that “.. . 
zuweilen muf man mit der Lebensgeschichte anfangen, um etwas Lebens- 
anschauung feststellen zu kénnen.” “Grimmelshausen und die Ortenau” 
shows a hard-pressed steward and innkeeper turning to authorship for eco- 
nomic reasons; in ““Grimmelshausens Reise nach Niirnberg”’ Scholte concludes 
inquiries opened in his Probleme in 1912 and formulates insights gained in 
preparing his Grimmelshausen editions as he traces Grimmelshausen’s as- 
sociation with the commercially successful Kalender-purveyor Felssecker; it 
is indicated that, in his attitude toward literary production, Grimmselshausen 
was not so much the self-determining epic creator as the didactic story-teller 
working within the limits of a popular narrative form. It is suggested that 
Felssecker printed the first, dialectally and personally colored Simplicissimus 
Teuisch, the primacy of which was established by Scholte; from this editio 
princeps a rival, “corrected” “Schulmeister-Simplicissimus” was pirated in 
Frankfurt; this normalized grammatical product in turn influenced the 
“corrected” “Barock-Simplicissimus” (1672), with which Grimmelshausen 
and Felssecker hoped to recapture their market. Engravings for the latter 
were made by Grimmelshausen; conversely, Grimmelshausen’s lesser works 
were occasionally inspired by existing graphic material, discussed in “Grim- 
melshausen und die Illustrationen seiner Werke,” which also contains a de- 
finitive interpretation of Grimmelshausen’s symbolical frontispiece for Sim- 
plicissimus Teutsch. 

Scholte believes that, in addition to financial need, the desire to extend 
the range of his teaching induced Grimmelshausen to appeal to a wider public 
by a Baroque styling of his work during his association with Felssecker. 
Grimmelshausen’s strong moral and religious consciousness is stressed in the 
general characterizations offered in “Grimmelshausen und das Barock,” 
“Versuch eines Bildungsgangs des Simplicissimusdichters,” and elsewhere. 
A moral teacher and a gifted literary craftsman, Grimmelshausen was funda- 
mentally unaffected by Renaissance currents flowing into the Baroque, and 
akin to popular realists like Sachs, Fischart, and Moscherosch in spirit and 
aim. His religious feeling was likewise comparable to the vigorous, simple 
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religiosity of the sixteenth century with its keen demand for personal sancti- 
fication and redemption. Deeply religious, an idealist in ethics and a realist 
in art, Grimmelshausen wrote directly from experience in recording human 
instability and delusion in the mundane jumble of unregenerate baseness and 
hollow, short-lived satisfactions. Grimmelshausen’s sense of life, expressed in 
the Simplicissimus motto, “Der Wahn betreiigt,”’ was fortified by acceptance 
of Guevara’s austere asceticism and gave rise to a mystical yearning for 
spiritual anchorage in abiding essence. Scholte regards Simplicissimus 
Teutsch as a tragedy in its import as well as in its five-point structural pattern 
because its hero errs and fails to wrest any personal fulfillment from decep- 
tive reality: “‘“Mein Leben ist kein Leben gewesen sondern ein Tod.” 

Scholte accents the concrete elements of Grimmelshausen’s experience 
and his connection with a general literary and religious heritage; no attempt 
is made to relate Grimmelshausen intuitively to the German spirit and the 
Romantic spirit, or to later epochs in the history of ideas; therefore a general 
interpretation is achieved which is more sober than the picture drawn by 
Petersen, who gives us a would-be ascetic unable to advance beyond a 
pastoral contemplation of nature, and more consistent than Ermatinger’s 
characterizations of a multiple figure who appears in turn as a pessimist 
helplessly impaled on the horns of the Baroque dilemma (sensual versus 
noumenal attractions), as a devotee of the lumen naturale, as a psychological 
realist, a practical moralist intent on regulating human conduct, and the 
herald of a coming individualism. 

Altogether this is a clear, rich, and balanced book, which attests its 
author’s mellow devotion to his subject as well as his authoritative command 


of it. The publisher has done his work well and provided twenty-four excellent 
reproductions. Objection might be made to Artus-Arthus (pp. 54, 79), Pom- 
meranzen (pp. 69, 71), and Tagreise (in reference to the Decameron, p. 214). 
rhe occasional repetition of facts and judgments, of which the author himself 
is aware, is largely unavoidable in a collection of this kind. 

ALAN HOLSKE 


Brown University 


PouiticAL Tracts 1711-1713. THe Prose Works oF JONATHAN SWIFT. 
Edited by Herbert Davis. Volume the Sixth. Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press; Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1951. Pp. xxviii+220. 9 illustra- 
tions. $3.75. 


IN THIS latest volume of the Shakespeare Head edition are some of Swift’s 
most effective and characteristic political pieces, those written between 
September, 1711, and April, 1713. Hardly another pamphlet in English his- 
tory has had the immediate success and lasting influence of the Conduct of the 
Allies. Without it, the far-reaching Treaty of Utrecht might have been ar- 
ranged, but not in the form which we know. Some Advice to the October Club 
has uncommon interest as showing Swift at work with little irony and the 
soberest rhetoric, in an evasive appeal to members of his own party. The other 
tracts also represent Swift at his most proficient, during what he himself 
often considered the climax of his career. At the end of the volume Dr. Davis 
has happily included certain little newspaper notices for which Swift was 
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responsible. These are valuable signs of how his private concerns could be 
served by public occasions. 

The most striking contribution of the book is “A Hue and Cry after 
Dismal.” This clever squib has for many years been known only by title. Dr. 
Davis managed to unearth not one but three copies, two in the Bodleian, one 
in the possession of Lord Rothschild; and one of the Bodleian copies is even 
a second edition. Though the piece is brief, it is a sample of Swift’s most play- 
ful mood and is thoroughly entertaining. 

A more hesitant candidate for the canon is ‘It’s Out at Last,” a short 
Tory satire of the Whigs for doubting that the French in 1712 would deliver 
up Dunkirk as promised. Dr. Davis includes it among the appendixes. Since 
the title was advertised in the Examiner (3-10 July, 1712), it may be one of 
the “7 penny Papers of my own, besides some of other Peoples” which Swift 
said, in the Journal to Stella (7 August), he had published during the last 
fortnight. The irony is tricky enough to be Swift’s, but the evidence is not 
decisive. 

In the rest of the volume the special problems are textual or bibliographi- 
cal. For the Conduct of the Allies Dr. Davis has performed a tremendous chore 
of collation. He includes variants from the first seven London editions, the 
first Dublin edition, and the Faulkner edition (in Swift’s Works, Dublin, 
1738, Vol. v). The evidence that results shows the provenance of Faulkner’s 
text—an important matter, since to it is related the establishing of a text for 
all of Swift’s major works, including Gulliver. Faulkner printed from the 
first Dublin edition, which was in turn a reprint of the first London edition. 
He had not, therefore, the benefit of the revisions made by Swift in the 
second, third, and fourth London editions. On the other hand, his proofs may 
well—as he claimed—have been corrected by Swift. The extent of the latter’s 
hand in the Faulkner text is, nevertheless, not certain, and the changes are 
for the most part trivial. Since the fourth London edition was the last which 
we are sure Swift revised, and since it contains much significant material not 
in Faulkner, Dr. Davis chose it necessarily as his copy text. 

The wealth of data to be examined and presented imposed problems of 
selection. Certain unlisted variants in the later editions are, I think, justly 
omitted; some variants in the first edition not listed might, however, have 
been included, for example: 

4 (Davis) 1 


grievous Cause Cause 
Powers Princes 
the heavy heavy 


It should be observed that the eighth edition was published in 1713, not 1715; 
and it is not, as stated, an exact reprint of the seventh—here, for example, are 
some variants: 

4 (Davis) 7 8 


Manufacturers Manufactures Manufacturers 
at our to our at our 

same time same same time 
particular particulars particular 
serve him serve serve him 
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In the description of the title of the second edition, I think it might have 
been simpler and clearer, for most readers, to print the whole title rather than 
state the changes; for one thing, the exact position of “The Second Edition, 
Corrected” is not plain. Among the textual notes it would be useful to find a 
notation that the Postscript was not added until the fourth edition and that 
the second paragraph of the Postscript was omitted from the fifth and later 
editions. 

In the notes to Some Advice to the October Club no mention is made of 
either the second London edition (1712) or the Dublin edition. Since the point 
is stressed in the Introduction that this pamphlet was not very successful, 
especially in contrast with the Conduct of the Allies, the reader may assume 
that there was only one printing. In fact, it might have been worthwhile 
collating the first with the second edition. I wish also that Dr. Davis had 
taken up the question of the authorship cf the “Publisher’s Preface,” added 
in Faulkner’s edition. The point of view, the tome, several bold expressions, 
and a surprising mistake in dating the first edition suggest to me that Swift 
may have written it. 

In the notes on A Letter of Thanks from Wharton the second 1712 edition 
might have been mentioned. However, I do not believe a collation of that with 
the first would reveal much. Temple Scott printed from the second edition 
(Swift’s Works, v, 259-71); and while he has two or three variants from the 
present text, they are trifling and inferior. 

The Introduction is an admirable job of unification. Dr. Davis inter- 
weaves, with the felicity for which he is distinguished, the scattered threads 
of one of Swift’s busiest eras. The result is an accurate, informative, and 
above all readable account of the successive publications and their relation- 
ships. 

IRVIN EHRENPREIS 
Indiana University 


STEELE AT Drury LANE. By John Loftis. Berkeley and Los Angeles: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1952. Pp. 260. $4. 


AS PLAYWRIGHT, dramatic critic, and patentee of a London company, Richard 
Steele was a prominent figure in the theatre during the first quarter of the 
eighteenth century. It is fitting, therefore, that the essayist and pamphleteer 
be disregarded for the moment and the spotlight focussed on his activities as 
governor of the Royal Company of Comedians acting at Drury Lane Theatre 
and on other related activities of this period, 1714 to 1729. 

In the backgrounds section of the book Mr. Loftis goes into the con- 
temporary agitation for stage reform. He indicates (and perhaps over- 
emphasizes) the similarity of Steele’s views to Collier’s as well as their 
divergence in Steele’s insistence on the social usefulness and pleasures of 
theatrical entertainment, his interest in the artistic aspects of playwriting and 
production, and his respect for the dignity of the acting profession. For Steele 
was both reformer and friend of the theatre. Although the “license” of 1714 
was a Whig reward for journalistic services, he was invited by the actor- 
managers of Drury Lane—Cibber, Wilks, Booth, and Doggett—to become 
their head. The “patent” of 1715 extended the period of the grant to Steele’s 
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lifetime and apparently enlarged the company’s freedom from government 
interference. 

The next section surveys the first five years, prosperous years for the 
company, in which Steele seems to have performed his managerial share of 
the work. The Censorium, his small private theatre in York Buildings, and 
the periodical, Town-T alk, were extra-theatrical activities intended to support 
the major effort. Problems had to be faced, however. The rival company at 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields gave formidable competition; friction increased between 
the Lord Chamberlain and the managers, who over-estimated their legal in- 
dependence; and Steele took the regrettable step of mortgaging his patent 
as security for borrowing money. 

The dispute between Lord Chamberlain Newcastle on the one hand and 
the patentee and the actor-managers on the other is the subject of the third 
section of the book. This conflict, which reached a climax in 1719 in the 
revocation of Steele’s liceise (not the patent) and his suspension from the 
governorship—with Newcastle now taking over—is presented by Mr. Loftis 
as a legal matter, in which the validity of the patent and the authority of the 
Lord Chamberlain were at issue. The dispute was precipitated, however, as 
he points out, by political differences between the two men and was termi- 
nated in 1721 not by a settlement of the central issue but through the political 
influence of Sunderland and Walpole. 

Steele’s final years at Drury Lane, following the reinstatement, were 
somewhat checkered. Both before and after his retirement to Wales in 1724 he 
was troubled by the complexities of theatrical finances, by the legal aftermath 
of his mortgage on the patent, by his suit against the actor-managers for 
salary withheld and their countersuit charging neglect of duty. On the credit 
side, however, various records indicate his participation until 1724 in the 
managerial duties. Extant manuscripts of two unfinished plays (and possibly 
the germ of a third identified by Mr. Loftis) are evidence of his continued in- 
terest in the theatre. And the enormously successful production of The Con- 
scious Lovers in 1722, together with the critical controversy following in its 
wake, is a climax in Steele’s theatrical activities. 

The facts and assumptions in this segment of Steele’s career are pre- 
sented with admirable completeness. Mr. Loftis has canvassed the field thor- 
oughly, reexamining legal records, manuscripts, and printed sources; correct- 
ing and appraising what has been said; and searching out a considerable num- 
ber of new facts. The chapters on the Censorium, on the early offer of Drury 
Lane by Anne’s Tory Ministry, and on the genesis of The Conscious Lovers 
exemplify especially well the comprehensiveness of his method. The critical 
approach to The Conscious Lovers as an “exemplary” rather than a “senti- 
mental” comedy is original. The style is clear, the documentation full and 
exact. But though Mr. Loftis is factual and to a degree impartial, his inter- 
pretation of the facts is not entirely free from bias. 

The underlying thesis seems to be Steele’s disappointing failure at Drury 
Lane—his failure, when given the opportunity, to put into practice the 
precepts of stage reform so long advocated. His royal patent was apparently 
an injunction to censorship and regulation; yet the Drury Lane repertory 
continued to include the “immoral” Restoration plays and the nondramatic 
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entertainments of dance, pantomime, and music. This disparity between con- 
viction and action Mr. Loftis judges severely not only as practical failure 
but as intellectual dishonesty. Of course there should be no glossing over of 
Steele’s irregularities: the periods of irresponsibility and absenteeism, con- 
troversy and litigation, and the shocking involvement of the patent—all this 
does count against him. But there is another and more favorable side of the 
picture. What seems to be surrender of principles may with justice be regarded 
as sensible compromise. Neither license nor patent gave the managers the 
free hand expected, and there were practical reasons (analyzed on pp. 86 ff.) 
why Steele’s reforming ideas could not be fully realized. The veteran actor- 
managers whom he joined naturally had fixed ways; Drury Lane was a 
repertory theatre with a stock of plays, costumes, and mountings on hand; 
there were few new plays of merit; public taste and door receipts had to be 
reconciled; the competition of the rival theatre had to be met. But despite 
these deterrents, season after season, particularly in the years between 1714 
and 1720, the company presented Shakespeare, Jonson, Dryden, Otway, 
Congreve, Farquhar, ef al.—regarded now as then as standard playwrights. 
Moreover they enjoyed a reputation for fine acting and made handsome 
profits. And as late as 1724 the actor-managers freely acknowledged Steele’s 
contribution to these successes. 

One final word on the supposed failure of Steele to carry into practice the 
moral reform inculcated. Though the didactic role of drama was indeed the 
burden of his theory, disapproval of the satirical method as such was never 
implied. Congreve and others, Wycherley, for example, he liked and com- 
mended. His protracted warfare against one character type—the personable, 
witty, and successful rake represented in Etheredge’s Dorimant—should not 
be regarded as a sweeping rejection of satiric comedy (compare conflicting 
statements on pp. 23-24 and 183). 

The indictment expressed in the final summary paragraph of the book, 
“The record of Steele at Drury Lane has been largely a record of quartels,” 
seems an unfair judgment to this reviewer and indeed an illogical conclusion 
to the analysis made by Mr. Loftis himself. Is not “quarrel” too strong a 
word? True, in the conflict with Newcastle there was ill-will on both sides; 
but the critical controversy on The Conscious Lovers was mainly objective; 
and human temperaments being what they are, the friendship between paten- 
tee and actor-managers stood the strain of the years pretty well. It should be 
remembered also that litigation to Steele seems to have signified not a 
quarrel but a means of ordering tangled affairs. This is not to condone Steele’s 
peculiar and deplorable weakness. Mr. Loftis, clear-eyed and honest, had to 
hew his way through a jungle of lawsuits. And even an admiring friend cannot 
but be exasperated in the end by Steele’s muddle of his finances. 

With scholarly acumen Mr. Loftis selects two journalistic controversies, 
with Steele at the center of each, as the most important milestones in the 
theatrical history of this period. The first, airing every issue raised by the 
ambiguities of the patent and the Lord Chamberlain’s attempt to control the 
stage, he regards as a preliminary step leading to the Stage Licensing Act of 
1737. The contribution of Steele to the voluminous comment on this topic 
was the defensive essays in The Theatre and a pamphlet, The State of the Case, 
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on the legal aspects. The second was the critical debate revolving about The 
Conscious Lovers, bringing into the light and publicly specifying the differ- 
ences between the dramatic formula of Steele’s “exemplary” play—an in- 
fluence on English drama for many years to come—and the satirical theory of 
Restoration comedy. Steele took little part in the second controversy, lesser 
lights answering his able opponent, John Dennis; but his was the satisfaction 
of having incited the cultural civil war in the production of an effective play 
which embodied his principles of reform. 

This can be judged by high standards as a trustworthy wnt useful book 
on a subject fully treated for the first time. A new approach to a famous 
figure is welcome, for it is by variations in a literary portrait that we increase 
our knowledge of the whole man. 

RAE BLANCHARD 
Goucher College 


GoETHE’s FAusT AS A RENAISSANCE Man. By Harold Jantz. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1951. Pp. xvii+198. 


THIS BOOK, alluring in its preface but thorny in the course of its progress, is a 
very eminent piece of scholarship. It draws on a foundation of learning so 
broad as to elicit envious admiration. Despite this it excels in concreteness, 
accuracy of documentation, and vividness of presentation. 

Being no Faust scholar in the special sense (having never given a Faust 
course), and possessed of but little docta ignorantia as regards many of the 
fields covered, I am less than indifferently qualified to approach this book 
from that “liberal” perspective which, according to Friedrich Schlegel, 
should be the prerequisite to an ideal review. It scarcely makes up for this 
lack to say that I could have copied the volume in the time I took to read it. 
If I take issue with the author on a number of points such criticism should be 
viewed in the light of these remarks. 

The difficulties of this book begin with its title. If my own experience 
with it warrants generalization, the first response to it is something like blank 
bewilderment. After the book has been read the title appears so lucid that we 
are tempted to ask: Have we not known much of this all along? Even so we 
have undergone a rather far-reaching process of reorientation apart from a 
very great enrichment as regards the filling in of background detail. 

Professor Jantz’s thesis is this: Interpreters of Goethe’s Faust have seen 
the drama and its protagonist too exclusively in terms of Goethe’s own 
biographic development; a second equally one-sided approach has sought 
to interpret Faust in terms of philosophies subsequent to Goethe. We must 
learn instead to see the Faust drama and its hero agaipst the “background 
of the whole era of three centuries and more from which the work emerged”’ 
(p. viii). Faust is not a man of the eighteenth century, but a great exemplar 
of the Renaissance type of man, the Renaissance being defined as exteuding 
“from the age of Nicolaus Cusanus of mid-fifteenth century to the early 
seventeenth century” (p. xi). “Goethe from the very beginning intended to 
present Faust objectively as a man of the Renaissance whose thoughts and 
actions are in just correspondence to the intellectual and spiritual climate of 
those times” (p. 3). Jantz urges us to “learn to read Faust like one of its older 
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peers, like the Aeneid, the Divine Comedy, Don Quixote . . . that is, to read it 
with all warmth, delight, and personal participation but without any sub- 
jective involvement” (p. xii). Perhaps; but can we or should we forget that 
Faust’s limitless drive still symbolizes the temper of modern man? And are 
we not separated by an unbridgeable chasm from the magnificent authori- 
tarian rigidity of Dante, who condemns Ulysses to the next to lowest pit of 
hell for having sacrificed all tender ties to his insatiable passion to explore 
the unknown? 

Admitting that “Faust is indeed expressive of its author personally and 
also of some secondary tendencies of the eighteenth century,” Jantz would 
enlarge the frame of reference by stating: “The old thesis is certainly true, 
but just as certainly incomplete and inadequate. The old and the new are 
not mutually contradictory but complementary. Goethe found himself and 
his Faust in the Renaissance” (p. 4). To Goethe Jantz ascribes an “intuitive 
understanding of certain intrinsic aspects of the Renaissance” which “was not 
matched again (with various partial exceptions) for the next hundred years” 
(p. 13). “The nineteenth century historians, coming after the decisive break 
in the tradition, gave the world an incomplete picture of the period, from 
which the figure of the Goethean Faust could not be understood” (ibid). 
Goethe was fortunate in that “his youth fell in a time when the full natural 
Renaissance tradition . . . was still alive and continuous in certain circles” 
(ibid). 

The Faust who is tired of barren learning, who reaches out for a knowl- 
edges that lies beyond the world of sense, who believes in natural magic 
as the key to such knowledge and braves the risks of this approach, who 
throbs with a desire to embrace the totality of human experience—this Faust 
is kin to a select company of Renaissance personalities, thinkers, scientists, 
poets, artists, and men of affairs. Their number includes such exemplars as 
Pico della Mirandola, Marsilio Ficino, Michelangelo, Leonardo da Vinci, 
Cellini, Cardanus, Paracelsus, John Dee, Robert Fludd, Kepler, Johann 
Valentin Andreae. The initiator of the new outlook on life, steering away 
equally from scholasticism and humanism, was Nicolaus Cusanus. His three 
cardinal tenets of docta ignorantia, the coincidence of opposites, and the sym- 
bolic knowledge of God were taken over by his pupil Pico. Pico’s doctrine 
involves a wholly new conception of man as enjoying a unique quality of 
freedom in the scale of created beings; and magic, according to him, “‘is 
nothing else than the utter perfection of natural philosophy” (p. 42). Pico’s 
philosophy was first set into clear relief by the late Ernst Cassirer, whose ex- 
position Jantz paraphrases and quotes from at length. Those of us who knew 
Cassirer and the extent to which he had assimilated Goethe’s thought will 
second Jantz in his remark that “it is possible that Cassirer, perhaps un- 
wittingly, learned from Goethe how to see what was central about the early 
Renaissance philosophers” (p. 45). Beyond this, I thought I even detected, in 
the phrasing, echoes of Rilke’s formulation of man’s role in the scheme of 
things “halb als Schande und halb als unsdgliche Hoffnung” (pp. 41, 104). 

In defining Faust’s intellectual position and equating it to a large extent 
with that of Cusanus, Pico, and others (including an interesting glance at 
Hans Rosenpliits’ homely Knittelvers-poem “‘Von dem miissiggener’’), Jantz 
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is interested in showing the continuity of the new intellectual current. He does 
not claim that these men influenced Goethe directly. Our knowledge of young 
Goethe’s reading is fragmentary. Even where Jantz discusses specific aspects 
of the Faust drama (and most of the book deals with specific passages of the 
poem) he is cautious to point up parallels rather than claim direct influences. 
Jantz succeeds in demonstrating beyond question, I think, that much of the 
Renaissance lore germane to Faust is still untapped and the larger Renaissance 
background must henceforth figure much more prominently in the interpreta- 
tion of the drama as a whole than has hitherto been the case. This insight 
also takes the wind out of the sails of the moralists ‘who maintain that such 
a representative figure should either have been more ideally formed or that 
the author should have indicated his repudiation of him plainly and un- 
mistakably; certainly God should not have committed the shocking in- 
discretion of translating that disturbing old reprobate into heaven” (p. 47). 

Jantz’s off-hand dismissal of Swedenborg as a prototype for Faust seems 
to betray a certain bias against eighteenth-century influences. William Blake’s 
disparaging comment on Swedenborg (p. 148) is scarcely pertinent, whereas 
no mention is made of young Goethe’s reference to him as “der gewiirdigte 
Seher” (Der Junge Goethe, 111, 97). The emphasis on Nostradamus strikes me 
as disproportionate, on the other hand. It is understandable, however, because 
Jantz unearthed the initial quatrains that set the scene for the realization of 
prophetic vision in the divine presence. This is one instance among others too 
numerous to mention where Jantz struck pay dirt by going to the original 
sources. (But as for any special significance attaching to Wieland’s use of the 
name Nostradamus in his poem, p. 169, is it not obviously an echo of the 
Urfaust, which he heard Goethe recite?) 

Jantz derived the initial stimulus for his new orientation as regards the 
Renaissance background of Faust from his study of an early American. “It 
came most specifically as a result of my study of John Winthrop the Younger 
(1606-1676), the most ‘Faustian’ of early Americans, and of his circle of 
friends in Europe, their projects and enterprises, and particularly of his re- 
markable library (so heavily German in content) which led me to the heart 
of the matter” (p. 5). This led him to delve into the career of the sixteenth- 
century Englishman John Dee, who like Faust got involved with natural 
magic. It also led him to the works of the English scientist Robert Fludd 
(1574-1637), Kepler’s distinguished rival. Fludd’s volumes contain ‘“‘some 
of the most splendid and imaginative engraved representations of the macro- 
cosm”’ (p. 63) which, while not identically corresponding to Faust’s great 
sign, “are incomparably closer to it than any previously advanced sources” 
(p. 64). And as for Wagner’s frightened description of the disease-bearing 
winds (Faust, ll. 1126-38), “every detail is not only contained in a treatise by 
Robert Fludd, the Medicina Catholica, published at Frankfurt in 1629, but is 
illustrated in the accompanying engravings” (ibid). 

The discussion of the aerial spirits leads to a brilliant apergu on Shake- 
speare’s Tempest. The credit for it goes to R. A. Redford, but Jantz is to be 
congratulated for bringing it to our attention. “It is probably not accidental 
that Shakespeare called his magician Prospero, which is a synonym for 
Faustus. . . . He [Prospero] may well have been intended by Shakespeare as 
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an opposite figure to [Marlowe’s] Dr. Faustus, to show the benignant master 
of natural magic in intimate controlling relation to all the forces of nature, 
good, middle, and evil” (p. 34). Returning to Goethe, Jantz continues: ““The 
obvious parallel that both Faust and Prospero abjure magic in the end has 
always been recognized” (p. 35). This categorical statement startled me. 
Faust wants to abjure magic, but he does not succeed, I protested. Finding 
the assertion repeated (p. 91) by so well-informed a Faust scholar, my un- 
easiness induced me to turn once more to the final act of the drama. I was 
rewarded by a discovery: For decades I had misread the purport of line 
11,423, “Nimm dich in acht und sprich kein Zauberwort.”’ Faust is not railing 
at die Sorge, to make her desist from her hypnotizing incantation, as I had 
always thought. A little stage note, always overlooked, shows that these 
words are directed at himself, to check his impulsiveness. He is determined 
not to resort to magic henceforth, and these words carry the proof. Humility 
and gratitude are called for in a case involving so fundamental a correction. 

Among other memorable and suggestive passages in the book, I would 
particularly single out the pages devoted to Kepler. Pointing out that Kepler 
has only lately come into his own again as a thinker who integrated the 
astronomical calculation of the laws of the solar system into a philosophy of 
musical harmony expressible in mathematical terms, Jantz quotes from 
several of his works to show that in addition to a macrocosmic world-soul he 
assumes the Earth, a living organism, to be also governed by a soul of its 
own. “The idea of the Earth Spirit is elaborated in intricate functional rela- 
tion to the author’s cosmology. Such a fully developed concept could come 
only in the post-Copernican period . . . it had to come fairly soon, before the 
poetry of dynamics and harmonics was replaced by the prose of mechanics” 
(p. 92). Jantz links Kepler’s Harmonice Mundi (always quoted as Har- 
monices!), that most ambitious attempt to revive the old Pythagorean idea 
of the music of the spheres, with the song of the archangels in the “Prologue 
in Heaven.’”’ Spurred by Jantz’s enthusiastic exposition to dip into the 
Harmonice, I found its character of a symbolic total science fully confirmed. 
By mathematical calculations and analogies Kepler arrives at melodic lines 
expressive of the individual planets. That of the Earth is very short, consisting 
of just three notes, mi-fa-mi, and the demonstration is etymologically rein- 
forced by the priceless marginal comment: ‘Tellus canit MI FA MI ut vel ex 
syllaba conjicias, in hoc nostro domicilio MIseriam et FAmem obtinere” 
(Book Five, chapter six). 

There are a host of Faust lines on which this book sheds new light. Thus 
the “‘Zwei Seelen”’ passage is seen in a non-moral setting with quotations from 
the Paracelsian Figulus, who also provides instances of the “suction” concept 
(Faust, 1. 484). The “reciprocity of the heavenly powers” is seen prefigured 
in the Emerald Tablet of Hermes Trismegistus, and “die goldenen Eimer” 
(Faust, 1. 450) are demonstrated as stemming from Milton. Faust’s attempt 
to translate the New Testament is admirably commented on in the light of 
the larger background. Mephisto’s “off-hand mendacity” is made to account, 
convincingly, I believe, for his “Dies sind die Kleinen von den Meinen.” 

I do not always find myself in agreement with Jantz. Carried away by 
the novelty of many of his leads, he tends to lose his perspective. I think he 
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goes much too far in his attempt to harmonize apparent discrepancies in 
various layers of the Faust text. His attempt to fit Mephisto’s protean per- 
sonality into a Renaissance scheme leaves me deeply puzzled. Sometimes the 
text and notes seem overloaded with matters of insufficient relevance. There 
are scarcely any errors of textual interpretation. Page 89, six lines from the 
bottom we should read “unless” for “until.” It is certainly a mistake to as- 
sociate Faust lines 424 f.: “Dann geht die Seelenkraft dir auf, wie spricht ein 
Geist zum andern Geist” with the converse of elemental spirits (p. 69). 

It is a pleasure to say that this quality product is extremely well printed. 
The accurate index of names is very useful for constant reference. 

HERMANN J. WEIGAND 


Yale University 


Tue Lirerary Criticism oF “Younc America.” By John Stafford. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1952. Pp. 154. $2. 


IN 1837 John L. O’Sullivan and Samuel D. Langtree founded a periodical 
called the Democratic Review which was intended to promote a democratic 
American literature and to provide a voice for liberal and radical intellectuals. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne was probably the most famous contributor to the re- 
view, but the work of such writers as A. H. Everett, Henry Tuckerman and 
J. T. Headley also appeared in its pages. Fundamentally, however, the 
Democratic Review was the principal vehicle of a group of men who were col- 
lectively called “Young America,” probably in imitation of continental groups 
of young patriots and nationalists, and who dedicated themselves to liberalism 
and progress. 

Although the fringe of the Young America movement included many 
figures, the leaders were Evert Duyckinck, William A. Jones, Parke Godwin, 
and Cornelius Mathews. Duyckinck was an important New York literary 
figure, involved in publishing and journalistic ventures; Jones was a produc- 
tive and astute literary critic; Godwin frequently expressed Young America’s 
political attitudes; and Mathews was the most creative member, a fairly 
prolific writer of verse and prose. These men did not confine their writing to 
the Democratic Review, but that periodical was their most convenient way 
of reaching the public and its pages illustrate most clearly their point of 
view. 

John Stafford’s account of the Young America group is clear, accurate, 
and fairly detailed. Successive chapters deal with the theory of criticism, the 
theory of literature, and the critical judgments of these men. The mono- 
graph fills in nicely a blind spot in the history of American criticism. The 
relatively minor position of the Young Americans perhaps deters Professor 
Stafford from making many value judgments. The importance of the essays 
of William A. Jones, for example, would be clearer if his critical estimates 
were compared with those of Lowell, Poe, and Whipple. In other words, this 
study is concerned more with establishing the origins and the party line of 
Young America than with defining the permanent literary achievement of the 
group. 

Joun T. FLANAGAN 
University of Illinois 
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AMERICAN LITERATURE IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. By Heinrich Strau- 
mann. London: Hutchinson’s University Library, 1951. Pp. 189. Text 
edition, $1.80; trade edition, $2.25. 


THE MID-CENTURY offers a good vantage point to the student of American 
letters, and already a number of books have appeared which survey American 
literature as a whole for the last fifty years or which focus on specific literary 
types. Heinrich Straumann, Professor of English Literature at the University 
of Zurich, disclaims any attempt at esthetic evaluation in his brief study and 
likewise omits biographical material. His book, he states clearly and dog- 
matically, is a study in attitudes. Thus he is not limited to chronology or 
form. He can group novelists, poets, and dramatists together, and he can and 
does find similarities in writers commonly considered as disparate as Edith 
Wharton, Upton Sinclair, and James Farrell. Actually his program seems a 
little inconsistent since although the first three chapters (“The Power of 
Reality,” “The Quest for Tradition,” and “The Fate of Man’’) do develop 
his approach, his fourth chapter, “The Realm of Imagination,” largely con- 
cerns poetry, and his fifth, “The Great Conflict,” deals only with the drama 
from Eugene O’Neill to Arthur Miller. Moreover, his reiterated determination 
to subordinate subject matter to attitude (see pp. 68 and 128) frequently 
produces a distortion which is probably more apparent to the American than 
to the European reader for whom the book was obviously intended. 

Attitude to Professor Straumann means the philosophic and psychologi- 
cal approach of the writer to his subject. Consequently, he seeks in philosophy 
the keynote of each specific point of view, and he attributes to philosophers 
in the United States a significance and an influence which can only partly be 
confirmed. The argument that William James and John Dewey introduced 
the realistic movement which finds its exemplars in Lewis, Dos Passos, 
Mencken, Dreiser, and Farrell is probably tenable. But if Henry Adams il- 
lustrates the consciousness of the past and the quest for tradition it is un- 
realistic to find a link between Adams’ scepticism and Willa Cather’s honest 
devotion to a historic period. A discussion of Reinhold Niebuhr and the new 
humanism prefaces an account of the psychological fiction of Faulkner, 
Katherine Anne Porter, and Sherwood Anderson; while Hemingway and 
Fitzgerald, Steinbeck, Wolfe, and Henry Miller are grouped together on a 
level somewhere between experience and vision. For Professor Straumann 
twentieth-century American poetry, the discussion of which is particularly 
unsatisfactory because of the brevity of the individual estimates, finds its 
esthetic spokesman in George Santayana. And since no philosopher clearly 
represents the conflicting attitudes of drama from 1920 to 1950, Eugene 
O’Neill is allowed to dominate the intellectual struggles as much as he 
dominates the dramatic achievement of the period. Th: Swiss critic’s approach 
possesses novelty and a certain amount of authority. But his groupings of 
writers raise more problems than they solve. His failure to consider esthetic 
interpretations produces unfortunate results when he attempts to distinguish 
among such poets as Lindsay, Frost, Robinson, and Jeffers. 

To an American reader, Professor Straumann offers little that is new, 
but his judgments and enthusiasms have their interest. He still apparently 
holds the European view of the importance of Upton Sinclair, and he ascribes 
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special importance to Robert Penn Warren, Henry Miller, and Thornton 
Wilder (Wilder particularly because of his interest in metaphysical problems). 
He dismisses the period novel (i.e., the historical novel) as intellectually in- 
significant, and identifies T. S. Eliot as English and therefore beyond the 
scope of his book. To him Eugene O’Neill represents the fullest expression of 
the conflict in attitudes in modern American thought. Professor Straumann’s 
survey in general is informed and accurate. It provides interesting confirma- 
tion of the impact which American literature of the twentieth century has 
had upon the European world. 

In a book which makes no claim to completeness it is perhaps unfair to 
expect treatments of all the major writers. Yet one is disturbed to see some 
figures virtually ignored: O. E. Rolvaag, for example, and Floyd Dell, William 
Vaughn Moody, Clyde Fitch, Paul Green, Robert Herrick, Sidney Kingsley, 
Joseph Hergesheimer, Ruth Suckow, Frederick Jackson Turner. A few errors 
should also be pointed out. The title of Dos Passos’ early novel Streets of Night 
is garbled (p. 35), the name of Herbert Asbury appears oddly enough as 
Herbert Ashburn (p. 52), and the playwright Augustus Thomas is amazingly 
referred to as Th. Augustus (twice on p. 160). A few proper names are also 
misspelled. 

Joun T. FLANAGAN 


University of Illinois 


CrITICS AND CRITICISM, ANCIENT AND MopErRN. By R. S. Crane, W. R. 
Keast, Richard McKeon, Norman Maclean, Elder Olson, Bernard Wein- 
berg. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1952. Pp. vi+647. $6. 


THIS LARGE, handsomely printed book contains twenty essays by six men who 
are or have been at the University of Chicago. Most of the material has al- 
ready appeared in print, but six of the essays are new. 

R. S. Crane, acting as spokesman for the company, contributes an In- 
troduction that defines their general attitude and purpose. He believes that 
literary criticism offers an important means of “integrating” the somewhat 
disorganized and crestfallen humanities. More particularly, he and his as- 
sociates believe that literary criticism can, and should, provide a broader 
basis for study than the narrow preoccupation with language and imagery 
that characterizes the “New Criticism.” In other words, literary criticism 
should continue, as in the past, to use a variety of methods: bibliography, 
linguistics, textual criticism, study of sources, history, biography, analysis of 
ideas. All of these approaches, with the possible exception of biography, ap- 
pear to some extent in this collection. 

Mr. Crane himself, in the first essay, entitled “I. A. Richards on the Art 
of Interpretation,” complains that Richards’ method in particular—and by 
implication the methods of other New Critics—provides no apparatus for 
understanding a text as a whole or for comparing two writings on the same 
subject. Another essay by Mr. Crane, “The Concept of Plot and the Plot of 
Tom Jones,” is his demonstration of what criticism should do in interpreting 
a text as a whole. Mr. Crane’s associates, moreover, seem to agree, for every 
essay does try to consider the particular text or the particular critical problem 
as a whole. Look, for example, at ““The Theoretical Foundations of Johnson’s 
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Criticism,” by W. R. Keast, and “Episode, Scene, Speech, and Word: The 
Madness of Lear,” by Norman Maclean. 

Sometimes, unfortunately, this anxiety to consider the whole leads to a 
regrettable disparagement of the parts. For example, Bernard Weinberg’s 
“Robortello on the Poetics” presents a valuable analysis of this first modern 
commentary on Aristotle’s treatise, but concludes that the Italian scholar 
failed to grasp the significance of the Poetics. Castelvetro, according to Mr. 
Weinberg, failed even more lamentably than did Robortello to grasp the con- 
cept of an artistic whole. It is true that Robortello was preoccupied with 
rhetoric, and it may be true that Castelvetro was mainly concerned with de- 
veleping his own philosophical approach to the study of drama, but both of 
these great scholars, as Mr. Weinberg well knows, contributed immeasurably 
to the development of literary criticism in the Renaissance, and their com- 
mentaries remain among the most valuable that exist. 

There is enough variety of critical method and subject matter in the 
twenty essays to interest a variety of readers. While one of the purposes of 
the collection is to combat what Elder Olson, in “An Outline of Poetic 
Theory,” calls our present-day linguistic and methodological Tower of Babel, 
several of these critics have been attracted by the New Criticism. The first 
section, comprising five essays by R. S. Crane, Elder Olson, and W. R. Keast, 
is devoted to the criticism of such New Critics as I. A. Richards, William 
Empson, Cleanth Brooks, Robert Heilman, and Robert Penn Warren. 

The second section of ten essays is mainly historical, including the 
analyses of Robortello and Castelvetro by Bernard Weinberg and four long 
articles by Richard McKeon on rhetoric, poetics, and philosophy in ancient 
and medieval times. One of the most interesting essays in this section is Nor- 
man Maclean’s “From Action to Image: Theories of the Lyric in the Eight- 
eenth Century.” 

Five essays in the third and last section offer examples of the particular 
kind of-literary criticism that these men are seeking. This section includes 
Mr. Crane’s “Concept of Plot and the Plot of Tom Jones’”’ mentioned above. 
Elder Olson’s “Dialogue on Symbolism” is cleverly done, and his “Outline of 
Poetic Theory” contains the most salutary statement in the book (p. 552): 
“Many a modern theory of criticism would have died a-borning, had its 
author done a little more reading as he thought, or thinking as he read.” 

It must be said that these essayists have done much reading and not a 
little thinking. All of them are serious students of literature; they respect 
learning, they respect the past, and they are not afraid of being called Aristote- 
lians. In my judgment, the book would have benefited from some thoughtful 
pruning; several essays are needlessly long and repetitious. Also, the lack of 
an index is a serious oversight. 

Marvin T. HERRICK 
University of Illinois 
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ANGLO-GERMAN LITERARY BIBLIOGRAPHY— 
A CORRECTION 


To my great distress I discover that I am unaccountably responsible for a major 
error in the “Anglo-German Literary Bibliography,” JEGP, 11 (1952), 361. The article, 
“Goethe and an Elizabethan Poem,” attributed to John Hennig, should have been 
credited to Harold Jantz. 

University of California 
LAWRENCE M. PRICE 
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